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FORE AND AFT. 


THE STORY OF THE FORE AND AFT RIG FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRESENT DAY. 
By E. KEBLE CHATTERTON, B.A. Oxon., 
Author of “The Romance of the Ship,” “ Sailing Ships and their Story,” etc., ete. 
Square Extra Royal 8vo, With over 150 illustrations and coloured frontispiece. Price, net, 16s. 


“This splendid book of 350 pages, with its 150 illustrations and plans—a volume which every keen yachtsman 


will hasten to add to his mest cherished possessions.”—-STANDARD. 
“ Mr. Chatterton deals with the subject with the thoroughness of an Expert.”—NEWCASTLE DAILY CHRONICLE. 


“A sumptuous volume.”—-GLASGOW CITIZEN. 


“To Yachtsmen in particular this will prove an extremely fascinating volume, more especially as i 
large number of pictures of considerable historical interest.”—THE SYREN AND SHIPPING. ' . se 





THE MAKING OF A GREAT CANADIAN 
RAILWAY. The Story of the Construction of the nearly 
completed Grand Trunk Pacific Railway from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. By F. A. TALBOT, 43 Illustrations and a Map. 
Demy 8ve, 16s. net. 

“Most enchautingly described.”—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


SCIENCE OF TO-DAY LIBRARY. New Volumes. 
MEDICAL SCIENCE OF TO-DAY. A 


popular account of the more recent developments in medicine 
and surgery. By WILLMOTT EVANS, M.D. Ex. Cr. 8vo. 
With 24 illus. 5s. net. 

“Avery Golconda of gems of knowledge.” —MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 


MECHANICAL INVENTIONS OF TO- 
DAY. By THOMAS W. CORBIN. With 118 Illus. 5s. net. 
“In knewledge and in clearness of exposition it is far better than 
most works ef a similar character and aim.”—ACADEMY. 
Already Published in this Library. 5s. net. 
1, Blectricity of To-day. By 4. Botany of To-Day. By Pro- 
CHARLES GIBSON, F.B.3.E. ae G. F. pay tne: +” 
“ TT § “There is not a dull page in the 
A masterly work.” —The Globe. book.’ Daily Stora. ge 
2 Astronomy of To-day. By 5. Aerial Navigation of To-Day. 
Ceci, G. DoLMAGR, M.A., B.C.L. By Cmarnies C, Tunwer. 2nd 
Edition. 
“His technical descriptions are 
admirably clear.’’—Daily Mail. 
6. Engineering of To-Day. By 
Tuomas W. Const. 
“ Brightly and lucidly written.” 
—Yorkshire Observer. 


“ This singularly remarkable and 
popular work.’’—The Outlook, 


8, Scientific Ideas of Te-Day. 
By Cuantes BR. Ginson, ¥.R.S.E. 


“ Admirably simple and lucid.” 
—The Globe. 





THE POST OFFICE AND ITS STORY. 
An interesting account of the activities of a great Government 
department. By EDWARD BENNETT. With 31 Illus. 
Ex. Cr. 8vo. 5s. net. 

“The style is simple, easy, and bright ; moreover, there are many 
good stories.”—EXPRESS. 
Fourth and Cheaper Edition. 

AMONG THE WILD TRIBES OF THE 
AFGHAN FRONTIER. By T. L. PENNELL, M.D. 
With an Introduction by Lorp Roxpszrrs, V.C. With 22 
Illus. anda Map. Ex. Cr. 8vo. 5s. net. 

“This interesting and valuable book.”—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 


THE THINGS SEEN SERIES—New Volumes. 
With 50 Illustrations, Price net, Cloth, 2s. ; Leather, 3s.; Yapp in a box, 5s. 
“Numerous illustrations carefully chosen and excellently repro- 
duced.”—LIVERPOOL COURIER. 
THINGS SEEN IN NORTHERN INDIA 
By T. L. PENNELL, M.D. 


THINGS SEEN IN VENICE. _ By Canon 
LONSDALE RAGG, B.D., and LAURA M. RAGG. 


Already issued in the Things Seen Series. 


Things seen in 
Japan. By Curve Horiaxp, 
By J, B, Currrr, 


Things Seen in 
Egypt. By E. L. Burcuen. 
Holland. By C. E. Rocur. 
Spain, ByC. Gasquoine HagtT ier, 





Seeley, Service & Co. Limited, 38 Great Russell Street, W.C. 


THE LIBRARY OF ROMANCE. 


Lavishly Illustrated. Extra Crown 8vo. 5s. each volume, 
New Volume. 


THE ROMANCE OF AERONAUTICS. 
An Interesting Account of the growth and achievements of all 
kinds of Aerial Craft. By CHARLES C. TURNER, Holder of 
the Royal Aero Society’s Aviation Certificate. 5s. 

** A capital survey by an expert writer.”—GUARDIAN. 
Recently issued in this series. 
= nay of The Romance of 
odern Invention. By A - 
BALD WILLIAMS, Prd Pa a oe Beep, By Asem 
Modern Engi ° A. 
ty aginoorin g Polar Exploration. By G. Fiars 
The Animal World, By E.Sexovus, Sa Life. By P . 
Modern Exploration. A. Seater, tk — a" 


WILLIAMS, F.R.G.3 
p Seem Modern Sieges. By E. Gu 
Modern Locomotion. By Arcut- ata Ser ecepaiaameae 
BALD WILLIAMS, eee The World's Fisheries. By 


Modern Electricity. By C. RB. 
GIBSON, F.R.S.E. - ’ Meteora, Photography. c. B 
Modern Mechanism, A. 0 es 
WILLIAMS, F.R.G.S, Sorte, British Life. By Prof, 
Insect Life. By E. Sexevs. G. ¥. Scorr Exxior, m.a., B.sc. 
Mining. By ArcursaLp WiLtiaMs, Modern Geology. By E.S.Gnew, 
Bird Life. By Joun Lea, m.a. 


Plant Life. By Prof. G. F. Scorr 
ELLIOT, M.A., B.SC, Modern Chemistry. By J. C, 


Animal Arts and Crafts. By PRILIP, B.Sc, 
H. Court, p.sc., and Jomm Lea, Modern Manufacture. C. R 
GIBSON, F.R.S.E. 


The Ship. E. Keace Cuarrertos 
Missionary Heroism. By J. C. Modern Astronomy. H. Mas 
LAMBERT, M.A., D.D, PHERSON, Jun. 


THE LIBRARY OF ADVENTURE. New Vol. 


ADVENTURES AMONG HUNTERS AND 
TRAPPERS. Romantic Incidents and Perils amongst 
Animals big and small in all parts of the world. ERNEST 
YOUNG, B.Se. Ex. Cr. 8vo. With 16 Illus. 5s. 

**It is with genuine regret that the last of the pages is turned.” 
—MANCHESTER COURIER, 
Recently issued in this Series. 5s. each. 


Adventures on the Adventures on the 
High Mountains. By Ricwarp Wild Beasts. By H. W. G,. 
STEAD, B,A., F.R.HIST.S. Hrrst. 
Great Forests. By H. W. G. High Seas, By Ricuarp Sreap, 


TRST. 
Great Deserts. By H. W. G. 
Hrrst. 
Great Rivers. By REicuarp 
SreaD, B.A., ¥F.R.HIST.S. 


HEROES OF THE WORLD LIBRARY. New Vol. 


HEROES OF MODERN AFRICA. True 
Stories of the Intrepid Bravery and Stirring Adventures of 
the Pioneers, Explorers, and Founders of Modern Africa. By 
EDWARD GILLIAT, M.A. Ex. Cr. 8vo. With 16 Illus. 5s, 


**A fine and thrilling series of tales of adventure and_heroism.” 


—GUARDIAN, 
Recently issued in this Series. 
Heroes of 
Modern Crusades. Rev. Epwane 
GILLiaT, M.A. 
Modern India. Rev. Epwanrp 
GILLIAT, M.A. 
The Elizabethan Age, Rev. 
Epwagp Grit, M, 


Early Exploration. By A. 
WILLIAMS, F.R.G.s. 





B.A. 

Arctic Regions. By H. W. G, 
Hyrst. 

Among Red Indians. By H. W. G, 
Hragsrt, 


Heroes of 
Missionary Enterprise. fev. 
CLauD FIEgELD, M.A. 
Pioneering. Rev. Encar Sanper- 
SON, M.A. 
Missionary Adventure, Kev. 
Canon Dawson, M.A, 
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THE PROCESS OF THE YEAR. 


By HENRY HILTON BROWN, F.R.S. Crown 8vo, Illustrated. Cloth 
, 2s. 6d. (An interesting summary, month by month, of the phases 
nature brings before us in the fauna and flora of our i ds.) 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A ROBIN. 


By Lieut.-Colonel A. F. MOCKLER-FERRYMAN, F.R.G.S., F.Z.S. Crown 
8vo, Illustrated, Cloth boards, 2s. (A book for young children, containing 
much bird-lore, etc., combined with a fanciful story.) 


DIOCESAN HISTORIES: BANGOR. 


By the Rev. W. HUGHES, With Map. Fcap 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


A FRESH STUDY OF THE FOURTH 
GOSPEL. 


By the Rev. F. R. MONTGOMERY HITCHCOCK, M.A.,B.D. Crown vo, 
cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


CHARACTER. Its Signification and its 


Outcome. 


Being Thoughts for Advent and Lent and other Seasons of Retirement for 
Educated Readers. By the Rev. C. R. Ball, M.A., Hon, Canon of Peter- 
bero Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 1s, 6d. 


CHRISTIANITY MIRACULOUS IS? 


By the Rev. C. H. PRICHARD, M.A, Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 


ARCHBISHOP WHITGIFT AND HIS 
TIMES. 


By the Rev, H. J. CLAYTON. Cr. Svo, Illustrated. Cloth boards, 2s. 6a 


THE CHRISTIAN TEACHING OF COIN 
MOTTOES. 


By the Rev. WILLIAM ALLAN, D.D. With a Supplementary Chapter on 
The Religious Character of Ancient Coins. By the Kev. 
JEREMIAH ZIMMERMAN, D.D., LL.D. With numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


THINGS THAT MATTER ; or, the Divine 


Purpose in Man. 

Being the William Jones Lectures for 1910-11. Delivered in St. Mar- 
‘s Church, Lothbury, by the Rev. BE. A. EARDLEY-WILMOT, 

.A., Prebendary of Wells, Vicar of St. Jude, South Kensington, Small 

boards, 2s, 6d. 


post svo, cloth 
THE HOLY GOSPELS. 
With over 350 Til from Paintings by the Italian, Flemish, German, 


ustrations 

and French Masters of the 14th, 15th, and 16th Centuries. Notes on the 
Pictures by EUGENE MUNIZ, Member of the French Institute, and a 
Chronological and Biegraphical List of the Painters. Imperial 4to, cloth, 
bevelled boards, gilt top, 28s. 

“No more sumptuous edition of the Gospels has ever been ced in 
English, +4 any that approaches this for wealth and beauty of i tion.” 

MES, 


THE POETS ON CHRISTMAS. 


Selected and Edited by WILLIAM KNIGHT. Cr. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
“Contains such gems of thought and diction as will make it a prize gift at 
hristmas,”—Cuuncu Times. 


THE PRE-CHRISTMAS ANTIPHONS. 
The Antiphons to Gemomns, oe ode was sung formerly on each 
of the ye So 2 = m 6 23, tifully printed in Gold and 
THE MESSAGE OF PEACE AND OTHER 
CHRISTMAS SERMONS. 


By the late R. W. CHURCH, Dean of St. Paul’s. Crown 8vo, on hand- 
made paper, top gilt, buckram boards, 2s. 6d.; imitation crushed 
morocco, 7s. 6d. 


VERSES. 
By CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI. inted from “ Called to be Saints,” 
* Time Flies,”’ and “ The Face of the ."* Small post 8vo, printed in 


Red and Black on hand-made paper, buckram, top edge gilt, 3a. 6d. ; lim 
roan, 5s.; velvet calf, és. 6d. ; li p meneeso, fa. 2. ot, : a 


TISSOT’S OLD TESTAMENT AND THE 


LIFE OF CHRIST. 
— KR Wag -ge—— - beautifully reproduced. Four volumes. 
A SUPERB GIFT-BOOK. 
Nothing approaching this work 
bas ever been attempted before. 


In a series of splendid pictures all the great and impressive scenes 
incidents in the Bibie ste are depicted, true in colour, Stem, _ 
and in all details to the life, the country, and the time. 





LONDON: 
8 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. ; 43 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
BRICHTON : 129 North Street. 
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Books to buy 


THE CANADIAN ROCKIES. NEW AND OLD TRAILS, 
By Arruur P. Coreman, Ph.D. F.R.S., President of th 
Alpine Club of Canada. With 3 Maps and 41 illustrate.” 
Demy 8vo. Cloth 12s. 6d. net. [Inland postage 5a, 


“ This isa valuable pe = to Alpine literature.’’—The Times 
«Should be read by any one who enjoys true stories of pioneering i . 
—The Scotsman, " len) 


ON HORSEBACK THROUGH NIGERIA. By J.D 
Fatcones. With 32 Illustrations and a Map. Demy 6yo, 
cloth, 12s. 6d. net. (Inland Postage §4, 


“ A remarkably candid, well written, and convincing aceount of iny 
tion by a skilled traveller in one of the most recent acquisitions of the 
Empire.” —Morning Post. 


RANCHING, SPORT, AND TRAVEL. By Tuomas 


Carson. With 16 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net, 


[Inland postage 5d, 

“The yo of Mustang (wild horse) hunting, bronco busting, shoot. 

ing scrapes, cattle stealing, sport, natural —y. Indian incidents, &c., && 

show what life was in the ar West (Arizona and Mexico) during a period ex. 
tending back thirty years.” 


FOUR MONTHS AFOOT IN SPAIN. By Harry A, 
Franck, Author of “A Vagabond Journey Round tha 
World.” With a Map and more than 76 illustrations. Demy 
8vo, Cloth, 8e. 6d. net. [Inland postage 5d, 

“The deli; i i 
sibadend ieee ecg ha tS ep aw 

LATER LETTERS OF EDWARD LEAR. Edited by 
Lapy Srracuzy of Sutton Court. With 2 Coloured and 
24 other full-page illustrations and many drawings in the 
text. Demy 8vo, cloth, 15s. net. [Inland postage 5d, 

acl, Se SEES Steen em ot ssa 

MARTIN LUTHER: THE MAN AND HIS WORK. By 


Artnur C. McGirrert, D.D., Professor of Church History in 
Union Theological Seminary, New York. Illustrated. Cloth, 























12s. 6d. net. [ Inland postage 5d. 
“A singularly comprehensive and impartially written biography of the 
Le ae. +. Contains many interesting illustrations,”—G@lasgow 
era 


INDIAN AND HOME MEMORIES. By Sim Henry 
Corron, K.C.S.I. With 21 illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
12s. 6d. net. [Inland postage 5d, 


“ The book deserves a nae alongside the most successful autobiographic 
records of this season.”’"—Morning Leader. 


MASTERS OF ENGLISH JOURNALISM. A Study of 


Personal Forces. By T. H. 8S. Escorr, Author of “Society in 
the Country House,” &, With Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 128. 6d. net. [Intand postage 5d. 


“Mr. Escott has performed his task right well; journalism at last has found 
its fitting historian.’’— Daily Telegraph. 


THE WOMEN OF THE CAESARS. By Gueiimimo 











Ferrero. With 50 illustrations frem photographs and 
drawings by Castaiens, Tapzema, &e. Demy &8vo, cloth, 
8s. 6d. net. [Intand postage 5d. 


‘In this volume the Italian historian deseribes the position of women in the 
Dane — and illusteates what he has te say by vivid character sketches.” 


GOOD CHEER. The Romance of Food and Feasting. By 


F. W. Hacxwoop, Author of “Inns, Ales, and Drinking 
Customs of Old England,” &c., &c. With a coloured frentis- 
piece and 24 other illustrations. Demy 8vo, eleth, 10s. 64. 





net. [Inland postage 5d. 
“ Packed with curious and interesting information gathered from innumer- 
able sources and covering every imaginable branch of subject.”"—Truth. 


THE MAN-MADE WORLD. By Cuartorrz PERKINS 
Ginmay, author of “ Women and Economics.” Cloth, 4s. 64. 
net. [Inland postage 4d. 


A most stimulating book. Mrs. Gilman deala some of the heaviest and 
most adroit blows ‘menkind’ has had to sustain for many a long day." 


Weekly Dispatch. 


M. A. B. (Mainly About Books.) 


An Illustrated Monthly Magazine, full of interest for Book- 
lovers. The December issue contains the following (among 
other) articles :—Tendencies in Modern Piction : A £5 5s. Prise 
Essay—The American Brain—More Lear “ Nonsense.” 
Subscription 1s. per annum (post free). 

NOTE.—A specimen copy of the December isswe will be sent gratis to 
any reader of this journal on receipt of Id. Stampfer postage. 
Address: The Publisher, “ M.A.B.” 1 Adelphi Terrace, Lendon. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 Adelphi Terrace, London. 
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THE IRISH QUESTION IN 1690.* 

Me. BovrcEr’s aim is to provide a consecutive narrative of 
the fighting in Ireland up to the Treaty of Limerick and of 
the formation of the famous Irish Brigade which served 
Louis XIV. so gallantly. It is almost entirely a tale of blood 
and war, and though the story has often been told, Mr. 
Boulger has reconstructed portions of it from unpublished 
records. He rarely deviates from his main theme. An open- 
ing chapter gives a description of the flight of the Stuarts to 
France in the end of 1688 and of the reception, first of the 
Queen and then of the King, but the second introduces us 
to the plans for the invasion of Ireland. The belief in Divine 
Right was so deeply ingrained in the Stuart character that it 
affected even military considerations More than half a 
century later Prince Charles Edward believed that English 
troops would refuse to fire on their lawful sovereign, and that 
he would enter Whitehall without opposition if only he made 
his way to London. King James, with more excuse, but with 
a profound misunderstanding of the impression made by his 
three years’ reign upon the minds of the people of England, 
cherished the delusion that his former subjects would return 
to their allegiance, and, if he waited patiently, would recall him 
as they had recalled his brother in 1660. The French had no 
sympathy with this attitude. They wished James to divert 
William’s attention to Ireland, just as James desired them to 
divert William’s attentior from Ireland. “Son reste est 
YIrlande. Il faut qu’il y aille,” said Vauban when a Jacobite 
invasion of Ireland was discussed. To Louis XIV. and his 
advisers it was clear that the exile’s duty was to consolidate 
his power in Ireland, to repel any attempt of the new Govern- 
ment to conquer it, and, at a suitable opportunity, to lead an 
Irish army to the help of his supporters in England and Scot- 
land. Any other course, it seemed, was pusillanimous and 
unworthy. 

James was wiser than his allies. His recollections of the 
years when his father had sought Irish aid against his English 
subjects warned him that Irish soldiers would be regarded in 
England with as little favour as a French army. The hatred 
of the Cromwellian period was ready to be revived, and neither 
the Irish nor the Scots could play in England the part of the 
King-maker. Further, James’s Irish subjects shared with him 
few sympathies except those of religion. They were Home 
Rulers; he was a Unionist; they had Nationalist ambitions ; 
he regarded them as, in the first place, subjects of the English 
Crown. His first act on reaching Dublin in March, 1689, was 
to summon an Irish Parliament, his relations with which were 
never cordial. The Parliament which had met in Dublin after 
the Restoration was Protestant in sympathy, and it had by an 
Act of Settlement confirmed the Cromwellian settlers in their 
possessions. But the device of remodelling the charters held by 
corporations had in James’s own reign been extended from 
England to Ireland, and a Roman Catholic Parliament met 
him in May, 1689. To this assembly he spoke of toleration. 
“Wheresoever I am master,” he said, “I design, God willing, 
to establish it by law, and have no other distinction but that 
of loyalty.” The concurrence which he expected “in so 
Christian a work” was impossible in that troubled 
time, and toleration was more hateful in Irish than in 
English eyes. The Parliament had met to triumph over 
Protestants, to recover the lands given to Protestants 
by the Act of Settlement, to free Ireland from English 
rule. This programme was in itself sufficient to ruin 
any chance that James might have in England, but he 
was compelled to accept it with slight modifications. The Act 
of Settlement was at once repealed, and James, complaining 
that the Irish “ pressed so hard upon their prince when he 
lay so much at their mercy,” and seeing the folly of “grasping 
at regaining all before they were sure of keeping what they 
already possessed ” had to give the Royal assent. A theoretical 


* The Battle of the Boyne, By Demetrius Charles Boulger, London: Martin 
ker, (2is, net. } 
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toleration was proclaimed, but military necessities could be 
pleaded as an excuse for the treatment of Protestants which 
the Parliament desired. In Dublin and in Galway the Pro- 
testants in the view of James's French advisers might well 
prove a match for the Roman Catholics, and suppression was 
regarded as a safer expedient than toleration. James himself 
feared a repetition of the Ulster massacres of 1641, and 
believed (unjustly, as Mr. Boulger shows) that this was in 
the mind of D’Avaux, the representative of Louis. The Irish 
Parliament would have liked to repeal Poynings’ Act and to 
establish legislative independence; James succeeded in pre- 
venting a formal repeal, but had to permit an assertion that 
the English Parliament could not legislate for Ireland, and 
that Irish appeals could not be taken to the House of Lords, 
and he was compelled to sanction Acts which carried out these 
principles. 

The Irish struggle of 1689-1691 was therefore no were 
dynastic dispute. The Irish leaders, unlike Dundee in 
Scotland, were not, in the first place, Jacobites; the King 
was merely a tool to be employed in the interests of separation. 
The fighting in Ireland had perforce to be an incident in the 
revolt of England against arbitrary government and in the 
opposition of Northern Europe to the ascendancy of France; 
but the aim of the Irishmen who fought for James and Louis 
was neither the restoration of the Stuarts to Whitehall nor 
the submission of the United Provinces to France, but the 
creation of an independent Roman Catholic Ireland. And 
England owes to her discrowned King this debt, that he did 
(to adapt a phrase famous in modern controversy) deem it 
his duty to attempt to set bounds to Nationalist aspirations. 
If James had been content to become King of Ireland, 
if he had committed himself at once to the full pro- 
gramme of his Irish Parliament, if he had declared his 
hostility to English and Protestant influence in Ireland, 
and taken the cruel steps which were necessary for such a 
purpose, the task of William would have been much more 
difficult, and the bloodstained records of Ireland would have 
contained a still more bloody page. James showed in Dublin 
in the summer of 1689 a moderation which two years earlier 
would have saved him three crowns, but which actually de- 
prived his adventure of the possibility of retaining one. His 
doubly false position as necessarily the tool at once of the 
French monarch and of Irish Nationalists vindicated his 
original view that the path to Whitehall did not lie through 
Dublin. 

The Irish did not fail to realize the essential differences 
between James and themselves. On his arrival in Ire- 
land the people had welcomed him “with tender love 
as if he had been an angel from heaven,” and the 
tradition of his coming and of his sorrowful depar- 
ture is still found in an Irish poem quoted by Lady 
Gregory: “I was for a while airy and beautiful, and all my 
treasure with my pleasant James. ... On the top of all, my 
Stuart to leave me. It is the truth I cannot sleep in the night, 
fretting for my comrade; I to be lying down and he weak under 
cold. My heart leaps up with my bright Stuart.” But refer- 
ences like this are rare in Irish song, and the wonder is that 
a people so hospitable and so generous have remembered so 
little about the wanderer for whom they fought. The explana- 
tion is doubtless to be found in the fact that, even while he 
was leading them to defeat, they were thinking that the best 
course would be “for King James to go back to France and 
leave us to fight our battles in our own way and for our own 
ends.” James for his part was equally willing to leave them 
and to go to Scotland. 

The war commenced by these divided allies lasted from 
1689-1691, and was marked by two important battles, the 
Boyne and Aughrim, and by three great sieges—Derry and 
the two sieges of Limerick. Mr. Boulger deals in detail 
with the military history, and throughout his narrative he is 
constantly on Macaulay’s tracks. He scores many points 
against the great Whig historian; perhaps the most import- 
ant is his defence of the conduct of the Irish troops at the 
Boyne. The confused fighting of that memorable July Ist 
is still a dangerous controversial topic, but even the staunchest 
Ulsterman need not be sorry to have reason to believe that 
the Irishmen in King James’s army fought at least as well 
as the French. The famous sentence of Macaulay, “The 
Irish troops were not only beaten, they were driven before the 
enemy like sheep,” was too hastily taken from the first hasty 
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report of a French s»ldier whose own reputation was severely 
damaged at the Boyne, and Mr. Boulger’s quotations from 
French archives show that the omission of this sentence in 
the same officer’s fuller report is in agreement with the opinion 
of another distinguished servant of King Louis. James 
afterwards deplored his flight from Ireland after the 
defeat at the Boyne; the Irish leaders heard of it with- 
out any regret. “Defeat,” says Mr. Boulger, “would 
at least convert a war in the Stuart interests into one for 
national objects.” In describing the unsuccessful siege of 
Limerick in September, 1690, Mr. Boulger again makes some 
points against Macaulay, and the MSS. from which he quotes 
throw fresh light upon the battle of Aughrim. The later 
chapters deal with the second siege of Limerick and the 
broken promises which are a stain on the honour of William, 
and with the formation of the Irish Brigade and its achieve- 
ments in the French service up to the Peace of Ryswick. Mr. 
Boulger promises to continue his narrative in a work on “ The 
Irish Exiles at St. Germains” and to publish the reports in 
the historical archives of the French War Department, his 
quotations from which give its greatest value to his book 
Macaulay consulted them, but did not read them through, and 
Mr. Boulger assures us that they “level the whole of his 
historical structure with the ground.” Even if they do less 
than this, they ought to be more easily available, and we hope 
that Mr. Boulger will find opportunities of redeeming his 
promise that “it will not be for want of effort on my part if 
these historical documents are left to fade away, as some are 
doing, in bad ink on bad paper.” Meanwhile he has produced 
a book which, in spite of some defects of style and arrange- 
ment, is well worth the attention of students of the period. 





GRAHAME OF CLAVERHOUSE.* 

Mr. Barrineton on the first page of the magnificent 
volume which he has dedicated to Dundee’s memory sets 
down very appropriately two different views of his hero, One 
is Macaulay’s, to whom Dundee was “ the chief of this Tophet 
onearth . . . rapacious and profane, of violent temper and of 
obdurate heart.” The other is Ruskin’s, who “knelt beside 
the stone which marks the spot of Claverhouse’s death wound, 
and prayed for more such spirits.” The difference in judg- 
ment is a proof of the man’s importance, if Lord Rosebery be 
right, and “a sure test of great men of action is the 
absence of lukewarmness with regard to them.” Certainly 
there has been no lukewarmness about Dundee. For 
neurly two centuries he has been either the bloodthirsty 
persecutor of the saints or the last pattern of chivalry, 
according as men were of the Whig or Tory persuasion. But 
with the advance of scientific history the world leans to 
quieter judgments, and to us seventeenth-century Scotland is 
no longer a device in sword and ink. Montrose has long ago 
come to his own; nothing can shake that wisest and bravest 
of Christian knights from his place among the elect. The 
* Bloody Advocate,” Sir George Mackenzie, has been shown 
by Mr. Lang to have been a very “ modern,” perplexed, con- 
scientious soul, lending a hand in bad businesses from a 
lawyer's sense of duty. Claverhouse, too, we are beginning to 
understand. Mark Napier’s labours cleared the ground. Pro- 
fessor Terry’s admirable monograph completed the work; and 
he has in Mr. Barrington a most eloquent and, on the whole, 
a reasonable defender. Macaulay’s lurid judgment is as in- 
accurate as his record of facts. Claverhouse’s justification seems 
to us to be much of the same kind as Sir George Mackenzie's. 
As Mackenzie played a part in a blind and fatal policy from a 
lawyer’s conscientiousness, so did C.verhouse from a soldier’s 
loyalty. Shall we say that the lesser loyalty obscured the 
greater P—for Claverhouse liked as little as Mackenzie the men 
he served and the measures he enforced. That he gave the 
service at all marks the difference between him and Montrose, 
for we cannot imagine the latter as a colleague of Middleton 
and Lauderdale. For the last act in the drama no defence is 
needed. The Revolution set him on his true path, and he 
followed his great kinsman to a hero’s death. 

Born of good family, well educated, and trained to his pro- 
fession in Continental wars, John Grahame’s career may be said 
to have begun with his command in South-western Scotland. 
His defeat at Drumclog and the victory at Bothwell Brig fixed 
him in Covenanting minds as one of the foremost of their 


* Grahame of Claverhouse, Viscount Dundee, By Michael Barrington. London 
Martin Secker, (30s. net.} 














—— 
opponents. It was his business to carry out his 


little as he often admired them, and let it be said that he 

no man in the exercise of his duty. He fell foul of the Dal. 
rymples, and bundled the young Sir John (afterwards of Glencog 
notoriety) out of the Court room when he proved ref 

If the peasantry feared Claverhouse the lairds loved hin 
little, and his marriage with Lady Jean Cochrane, a daughter 
of a famous Covenanting house, gave many opportunities to 
his enemies on the Council. Renwick’s Declaration in 1684, 
which preached open rebellion, was met on the part of the 
Government by the celebrated Abjuration Oath—bad policy in 
every sense, for it put a premium on mendacity and punished 
for opinions as well as for deeds. For the next four years 
civil war raged in Southern Scotland, and Claverhouse wag the 
chief figure. It should be noted that the central point in the 
oath required was the renunciation of a political view, not 
doctrinal test, and that Claverhouse was noi pursuing religions 
separatists but political rebels. The execution of John Brown 
of Priesthill, on which Macaulay has written his most lurid 
passage, was perfectly legal, and it is difficult to gee 
what other course was open to Claverhouse unless he flung 
up his commission. The blame, such as there may be, is to 
be laid on the policy of which such incidents were the 
fruit. It was a fierce time: toleration was to people 
like Patrick Walker an “ Anti-Christian, intoxicating brew of 
Hell”; the Covenanters did not ask for peace but for 
a sword against all who differed from them. Then came the 
Revolution, and for Claverhouse the air was cleared. Now at 
any rate there was a straight issue for asoldier. He had every 
inducement, from the point of view of worldly interest, to join 
the Prince of Orange, who liked and admired him. He knew 
from Montrose’s experience what trust could be placed in the 
support of a Stuart king. He hada young wife and a home 
to which he was devoted, and he had the example of the whole 
tribe of Queensberrys and Hamiitons to encourage his worship 
of the rising sun. He chose to be true to his salt 
He defied the Edinburgh Convention and rode north, as 
he said himself, under Montrose’s star. The tale of 
that last epic year has been told us by one of his 
companions in the Grameid, which the Scottish History 
Society have published. His Galloway experiences had given 
him a fine eye for the military uses of wild country, and he 
had Montrose’s career to teach him what might be made of 
the Highland clans. Against such an adversary Mackay, with 
his stiff notions of warfare in Continentul flats, had little 
chance. Dundee led him a goose-chase through the High- 
lands and annihilated him at Killiecrankie. But for the 


“blind, illogical bullet” that found his side he might have ° 


restored the Stuart dynasty. He was the one man with the 
civil and military genius for the task, and with him died the 
last hope of Jacobitism. 


“Tam mala Pompeii,” as his favourite quotation from 
Lucan ran, “quam prospera mundus adoret.” It is that last 
year of effort and his heroic death which give Dundee his 
charm in the gallery of historical figures. In an age of trim- 
ming and worldly wisdom he is a survival from the ages of 
faith. Unlike Montrose he had no profound political ideals. He 
was a soldier, serving his master, and a subject faithfal to 
him whom he regarded as his divinely appointed King. We 
see something of the character of the man in the superb 
portraits reproduced in Mr. Barrington’s book. The Melville 
Castle pictare shows us a young man, amazingly handsome 
and high-bred, with melancholy, far-gazing eyes. In the 
Glamis portrait he is in his prime, with delicate, half-feminine 
features, a firm chin, a scornful mouth, and the same sad, 
thoughtful brown eyes. In every line he is the great aristo- 
crat, the “spending” type who will venture all for his creed 
or his honour, and will make no truce with worldly prudence. 
In an age of debauchees he was singularly pure ; indeed it seems 
to be one of Patrick Walker's grievances that, contrary to the 
custom of the wicked, he “hated to spend his time with wine 
and women.” Macaulay thought him illiterate because be 
spelled badly, but he was an excellent Latin scholar, 
and the masterly letters written during his Highland 
campaign showed that he understood the art of 
diplomacy. He seems, unlike his colleague, to have been 
scrupulous in his justice. A man had his horse shot at Dum- 
fries by the guard, and Claverhouse undertakes to satisfy him 
out of his own pocket if the Couneil decline. He mours 
Queensberry’s undying resentment because he champions the 
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he common soldiers against the extortions of his 
os ‘Oreslty used to be the favourite charge against him, 
— there is no evidence; we find the Whig, Sir James 
hae complaining of his unjustifiable leniency. When 


he was Constable of Dundee he abolished the death penalty 
: theft—an act far in advance of the standards of his day. 
oph Highland campaign there is no suggestion of brutality, 
dr Mackay, a worthy and resonably humane man, advised 
the Council to torture certain of his prisoners. Not one of 
the traditional Covenanting atrocities with which he is credited 
stands the test of examination. As a military genius he 
ranks high, but he suffers from comparison with Montrose, 
for no exploit of his can rank with Iuverlochy. The 
earlier Grahame, indeed, overshadows the later in more ways 
than one. We know Claverhouse’s own view of policy. 
“Jn the greatest crimes,” he wrote, “it is thought wisest to 
pardon the multitude and punish the leaders.” And again: 
“J am as sorry to see a man die, even a Whig, as any of 
themselves. But when one dies justly, for his own faults, and 
may save & hundred to fall in the like, I have no scruple.” 
This was not the policy of his masters of the Council, and 
Claverhouse sank his own views in his soldier’s discipline. It 
is difficult to imagine Montrose thus preferring the letter to 
the spirit of loyalty. In the same case he would probably 
have behaved as Dundee, indeed, behaved at the Revolution, 
and have subordinated the lower to the higher duty. 





NATURAL HISTORY AND SPORT.* 

Tae title, Marvels of Fish Life, which Dr. Francis Ward has 
chosen for his book hardly prepares the reader for the amount 
of interesting and original observations which it contains. 
Little has been written, comparatively speaking, on the habits 
and emotions of fishes, because they are extremely difficult to 
watch and interpret. Dr. Ward has been helped by the use 
of photography and various ingenious devices. His last two 
chapters deal with the practical side of work with a camera. 
Some part of his success is also due to an “ observation 
chamber,” built into the side of a pond, where, unsus- 
pected and unseen, the naturalist pursued his studies. 
Here, as he tells us, he could watch the world as seen 
with the eyes of a fish, and since the pond, unlike a 
glass aquarium, was only lighted from above this claim 
is partially accurate. But do we really know what the 
eyes of a fish convey to its brainP Many of the photo- 
graphs, for those who see protective coloration everywhere, 
show fish concealed in marvellous fashion. The silvery dace 
reflects green weeds in the mirrors of its scales. The 
gudgeon is hardly seen among the gravel. The bars of the 
perch harmonize with the reeds. But why is a young pike 
barred and an old pike spotted ? Wedo not agree with Dr. 
Ward that old pike forsake the reeds. He tells us that in 
the spring time the young shoots of “ the common rush” are 
exactly the red of roach or perch fins; and he adds: “ At this 
time of the year the fish spawn among the reeds.” But 
“reeds” are not “rushes,” and this instance of protective 
colouring seems far-fetched. In the main Dr. Ward's views 
confirm Mr. Thayer's theories. A fish is most conspicuous 
when seen silhouetted against the sky. Here his colour avails 
him nothing. Like a fish, the most gaudy salmon-fly, as 
our author points out, appears a grey iridescent sil- 
houette against the surface of the water. But fish have 
the power, by relaxing the pigment cells of the skin, of 
changing colour. By keeping a pike with his bead in the 
dark and in the light by turns Dr. Ward showed that 
the light acted through the medium of the fish’s eye. 
A variety of photographs of pike and other fishes show 
how the emotions affect the attitude and demeanour of the 
ammal. Curiosity is a strong impulse; and fear and anger 
LL _ — — 
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are commonly felt, but do not last long. Dr. Ward rightly 
claims that no one has paid enough attention to reflection as 
a factor in concealment; for the life of a fish is a hard struggle 
to eat and not be eaten. Why does a fish become pale with 
fear? A chapter on the salmon gives a summary of our 
present knowledge, and another on marine food fishes gives 
an elementary account of the growth, migrhtions, and capture 
of certain food-fishes. At the end we come to crustacea, 
molluses, and sea-urchins. It is the earliest part of the book 
which is of most real interest. It suggests various problems 
and several lines of study. 

We pass now from fish to fishing. We have nothing but 
praise for Mr. C. O. Minchin’s book on Sea Fishing. It con- 
tains the advice and experiences of a very well-known angler 
in foreign as well as British seas; and a chapter with maps 
gives advice, without any minute details, about resorts for seu 
anglers on our south coast. Some of the text has appeared in 
periodicals, but the illustrations of tackle and fish are mostly 
new and exceptionally clear. The great merit of Mr. Minchin’s 
book is that it will be found good reading even by one who is 
not an enthusiastic sea angler. He gives information on the 
natural history and habits of common sea fish and facts 
about the fishing industry. He draws on his own experiences 
and also on Mr. Cunningham's book. The result is a very 
instructive, readable volume with information abreast of 
modern knowledge. The practical art of sea angling is 
treated with sufficient and never-wearisome detail. Hints 
that will prove useful are scattered through the book, and 
the zoologist will find Latin names and a classified table 
of common fishes. The result is a pleasant, entertaining 
volume for the sea angler who takes an intelligent interest 
in ichthyology. 

Another new and handsome volume for anglers calls for a 
word of praise. It is an edition of Izaak Walton’s Compleat 
Angler, with “a preliminary cast” by Mr. R. B. Marston, very 
prettily bound and clearly printed. But the feature of the 
book is the series of coloured illustrations by Mr. James 
Thorpe. These plates, with their clean lines and cheerful 
colouring, are most pleasing. Mr. Thorpe has cleverly caught 
the spirit of Walton’s characters and of his times, and reflects 
the peaceful atmosphere of the book. 

We pass from fishing to shooting. Sportsmen who have 
read Captain Aymer Maxwell on grouse will find interest and 
pleasure in his almost too short work on Partridges and 
Partridge Manors. His chapter on the rules which govern 
successful driving contains much useful matter by one who has 
practical knowledge. The diagrams are instructive to study. 
The arts of preserving and rearing partridges are excellently 
dealt with, and a chapter of exceptional interest gives the 
experience of keepers and owners of numerous big partridge 
shootings. This information was obtained in answer to written 
questions. Captain Maxwell’s arguments on the economic value 
of sport to the community are not always convincing to a 
political economist. His gibes at Mr. Lloyd George’s ignorance 
of shooting, gathered from a notorious speech, are not unfair, 
but they seem out of place in a book of this kind. The 
weakest chapter of the book, on the natural history of par- 
tridges, would have been better for the assistance of a scientific 
ornithologist. The chapter on vermin places the rat at the 
head of the list. Some of Mr. George Rankin’s coloured 
plates are excellent, but they are of singularly unequal merit. 

The next volume on our list is a mixture of sport and 
natural history covering a wide range. The first feeling of the 
reviewer on laying down Mr. William J. Claxton’s Round the 
Year with Nature is amazement at the boldness of an author 
in writing on subjects of which he has so little knowledge. 
It is an unfortunate accident, perhaps, that the coloured 
frontispiece entitled “ October” should depict a foxhunter in 
pink coat and top-hat, or that a picture of grouse-shooting 
should be called “The first of August.” But the text con- 
tains much of the same inaccurate nature. Of partridge- 
shooting we are told that “ there ure two methods employed in 
the drive.” In one “the ‘guns’ walk over the fields in line 
with the ‘beaters’”! Of the cuckoo: “I have never yet 
heard of anyone who has actually seen a cuckoo on any nest 
in the act of laying her egg, neither have I heard of anyone 
seeing her take the egg to the nest of the foster-parent.” 
These are two specimens of dozens of passages we have noted. 
Much of the zoology is antiquated. The best portions of the 
book give a chatty and exclamatory account of vlant-life 
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with which Mr. Claxton is most familiar. He knows how to 
interest children. There are over 200 photographs and 
coloured plates. Many are excellent and all are superior to 
the text. 

Let us pass on to ornithology. In compiling The Young 
Ornithologist Mr. W. Percival Westell has been fortunate in 
getting help from Mr. Horwood, of Leicester Museum. The 
eighty pages of hints for the young ornithologist which Mr. 
Horwood contributes are the best part of the book, and teach 
the youthful naturalist what to observe in birds and how to 
set about it. There are also suggestions on keeping notes, 
collecting eggs, photography, and bird skinning. When we 
come to the rest of the volume it must be confessed that 
Mr. Westell’s writing is marred by many faults, the worst 
being the number of inaccurate statements which any critical 
ornithologist could have pointed out. We are told, for in- 
stance, that the swallow very seldom perches on “a roof” 
and that it feeds especially on “beetles.” Sometimes the 
writer seems to forget what he has just said. On p.153 we 
are told that “ the swallow lives a quiet domestic life in pairs,” 
on p. 151 that it is “gregarious, like martin and swift.’ 
Sometimes Mr. Westell’s statements appear wanting in sense” 
Of the lapwing he writes: “ That they can swim seems certain’ 
for some years ago a pair nested on a small island.” Of the 
bullfinch: “It is said that they will destroy 2,000 buds at 
atime.” Personal recollections like the following waste space 
that might be better employed when the information about 
the bird is meagre: “On one occasion I spent a whole morning 
with a bird friend, seated in a secluded woodland dell, listening 
exclusively to the soul-inspiring lyrics of this warbler.” The 
coloured frontispiece represents a bittern (Botawrus stellaris), 
but Mr. Westell, “ for the purpose of justifying the appear- 
ance of our frontispiece,” drags in (p. 242) an account of the 
little bittern (Ardetta minuta), a different bird, quite different 
in appearance. The volume is illustrated with a number of 
small but extremely clear photographs. The aim of the book 
is a good one, but the critic would be to blame if he did 
not point out the useless and untrustworthy nature of the 
text. Mr. Horwood’s contribution is unfortunate in being 
tacked on to such feeble work. The young ornithologist of 
the present day wants something better than this. 

A very different type of natural history work must be 
noticed next. A Fauna of the Tweed Area, by Mr. A. H 
Evans, is the eleventh volume of a series edited by Mr. J. A 
Harvie-Brown and familiar to all students of British zoology. 
They will be glad to add another of the green-covered, well- 
printed, and well-illustrated volumes to their libraries, secure 
in the knowledge that no one more competent than Mr. Evans 
could be found for the work. He has had the assistance of 
many local naturalists and has drawn freely upon earlier 
writers. The Tweed area includes the eastern border country 
on either side of the Anglo-Scottish frontier. It is of excep- 
tional interest to ornithologists because it embraces the Farne 
Islands. Here also the great grey seal breeds. The district, 
moreover, as Mr, Evans points out in his introductory and 
historical chapter, occupies an inter-faunal position. Here 
we have the northern range of the nuthatch, shrike, wryneck, 
and green woodpecker meeting the southernmost breeding 
range of the eider-duck, widgeon, and possibly of the green- 
shank. The Chillingham cattle are shortly dismissed with a 
bibliographical reference. Reptiles and batrachians are in- 
cluded, but the fishes of the district have been omitted in 
order that they may be dealt with in a volume on the Forth 
area, which is promised from the pen of Mr. William Evans. 
The editor deplores the loss which naturalists have sustained 
by the death of Mr. Robert Service, who was connected with 
this border country. 

We come now to entomology. "What can one say about 
Fabre’s Life and Love of the Insect, translated by Mr. Alexander 
Teixeira de Mattos? The veteran entomologist has seen his 
writings become classical. J. H. Fabre is still alive, and an 
English translation of his selected popular essays might have 
found readers in this country. But the present version is 
hardly satisfactory or even readable. A couple of specimens 
taken at random from adjoining pages will suffice: “Then 
what does the globulous form, which presents the most effica- 
cious preventative against desiccation during the heat of 
summer, do here?” On the next page we read: “ Plying this 
trade as a setter-in of ordure without preliminary manipula- 
tion, the copris, evidently, is absolutely ignorant for the time 


a 
being of the art of kneading and modelling a globular loaf" 
It would be better to struggle with the French and a dictionary 
than this English jargon. 

We come lastly to an extremely good piece of work which 
is in some respects a model of a popular work by a scientifig 
man. Dr. W. T. Calman is one of our chief authorities op 
this group of arthropods, but his volume The Life of 
Crustacea is “for readers unfamiliar with the technicalitieg 
of zoology.” We cannot say that our author has avoided all 
long or so-called alarming words, but he explains from the 
beginning. Taking a lobster as a type, he shows in most 
clear fashion that the body is a series of segments, each with 
a pair of appendages, variously modified, and passing from 
antennz to jaws, legs, pincers, and swimmerets. There are 
twenty pairs, but whether stalked eyes and swimmerets ar 
homologous is doubtful. The chapter on Classification js 
essential, but may be considered dull; the charge of dullness 
cannot, however, be made when we come to the habits and life. 
histories of one of the most interesting groups of animals 
about which the ordinary person knows nothing. There are 
chapters on crustacea of the sea, the land, and the fresh. 
water; on fossil forms, on parasites, and on crustacea asa 
source of food. There are also a great number of unusually 
good illustrations. Some are photographs familiar to those 
who know the British Museum “ Guide”; others are drawings 
by Miss Gertrude M. Woodward. The accuracy of detail, the 
clearness of outline, and the skilful shading of Miss Wood- 
ward's illustrations make them exceedingly attractive, 





INDIAN ECONOMICS.* 

Mr. Banersega’s book “is intended to be an introductory 
manual for those who wish to make a serious study of Indian 
economics.” He confronts us at the outset with the problem, 
how far are the principles of general economics applicable to 
Indian conditions, and reminds us of Bagehot’s assertion that 
the doctrines of English political economy have little validity 
outside of England. “ With us,” says Mr. Renade (Hssays 
in Indian Economics), quoted by our author, “an average 
individual man is to a large extent the very antipodes of the 
economical man. The family and the caste are more powerfal 
than the individual in determining his position in life.” This 
was true when it was written twenty years ago, not absolutely, 
but “ to a large extent”; and now we learn from this volume, 
incidentally also from that of Mr. Howard and others such as 
The Economie Transition in India, by Sir Theodore Morison, 
recently noticed in these columns, that even in India 
the economic man, or rather the economic motives, is 
a reality deeply influencing the development of the nation. 
We take this to mean that the Western device of exchange is 
more and more justifying itself as an equitable and convenient 
method for organizing the industry of the country. Exchange 
is the subject matter with which economics is concerned, and 
we presume that economics is only relevant when exchange 
is sufliciently a normal habit with the population to warrant 
scientific study of its phenomena. The economic motive, 
which is only one of the many motives which influence human 
action, involves a desire to substitute exchange for theft, 
taxation, and violence as a means of organizing our social and 
industrial relations, and economics is the history and theory of 
the process. 

Since the days of Bagehot it seems to have been the boast 
of English economists that their generalizations are not 
applicable to any existing state of affairs either in England or 
in India. So numerous are the exceptions to every rule that 
generalization is impossible, and the so-called science 
regarded with some disfavour by practical men as being 
indeed not distinguishable from chaos. This is a reaction, we 
are told, from the too confident assumptions of the orthodox 
economists of an earlier date. The French school of liberal 
economists, though its teaching is entirely neglected by the 
legislature, though it claims no categoric imperative for the 
promptings of the economic motive, has constituted itself the 
apologist and the panegyrist of exchange and of the corollaries 
which are necessarily imposed on a community which allows 
its activity to be organized by exchange. The corollaries are 
personal liberty and a clear definition of and respect for the 
institution of property. Be this as it may, it seems certain 
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-. has already embarked and is now rapidly advancing 
<= oath of industrial development and change. The 


£ the economic motive seems indeed to be inevit- 
able, and the liberal economist accepts the fact as an element 
in the harmony of economic revolution. Mr. Banerjen's 
comment on these opposing views 18 as follows :—*“ One class 
s look confidently to the change for an economic 
m which will bring wealth and prosperity into the 
country ; another class are appalled at the prospect of the 
jmmense misery that is likely to come in the train of the 
revolution” (p. 99). ; ; 

This is the principal theme round which Mr. Banerjea’s 
interesting and very clearly written study is arranged. 
It requires him to describe the Indian village, the caste 
system, and the inroads which the new ideas are making on 
the ancient polity of the country. He discusses questions of 
currency and land tenure and gives interesting particulars as 
to the progress of co-operative banking in mitigating the evils 
of usury—a deeply interesting study in which the author 
suggests many contrasts between what we are presumptuous 
enough to regard as the primitive economy of the East and 
the encroaching currents of Western innovation. 

Mr. Howard’s book may be described as a history and vindi- 
cation of the Government’s policy with regard to currency 
since the closing of the Indian mints to the free coinage of 
silver in 1893. ‘“ Exceptional interest attaches to the monetary 
system now in force in India, as representing a great practical 
experiment in the direction of the establishment of a gold- 
exchange standard, or, in other words, an arbitrary fixing of 
the parity of the standard silver coin with gold.” We all of 
us can remember the heated controversies which raged over 
bimetallism when proposed as a solution of some of the 
difficulties of Indian finance. Public interest, however, seems 
to have died away when a compromise was made, and no 
account of the present currency system of India, says 
Mr. Howard, has been published. This clear and well- 
informed study will therefore be welcome to all who take a 
practical as well as an academic interest in this very important 
question. 

The inconvenience which India suffered in its transactions 
with the gold-standard countries of the world is well known. 
India isa poor country, or rather many of its inhabitants are 
poor, and the adoption of a gold standard pure and simple 
was for this and other reasons thought impossible. For the 
every-day transactions of life a silver coinage of low denomi- 
nation was a vital necessity. “The adoption of the gold- 
exchange standard has made it possible for India to retain 
the silver in daily use, while at the same time eliminating 
the fluctuations of exchange between her and gold-using 
countries to which she was formerly liable. The rupee has 
under these arrangements been converted to a token coin,” or, 
as it is put elsewhere, it is a note printed on silver. ‘The 
advantage of a token currency is that the Government takes 
upon itself the responsibility for maintaining the par value of 
the coins by means of a gold reserve, and takes the necessary 
steps to maintain this reserve. . . . The proposition is not to 
secure fixity of value between gold and silver bullion, but 
between gold and silver coins. ‘herein lies a marked distinc- 
tion” (p. v). 
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Gold is now the standard of value, and the value of the 
rupee is fixed at fifteen to the English sovereign. The Govern- 
ment is under obligation to provide an adequate supply of the 
token medium of exchange and a reserve of gold with which, 
in case of need, to purchase silver, and also for remittance to 
gold-using countries when the balance of indebtedness requires 
this. To render the gold exchange standard effective two 
propositions, says Mr. Howard, are essential. “The first is to 
ensure that importers of gold should obtain rupees for their 
gold, and the second that conversely when gold is required for 
the purpose of remittance it should be possible to meet this 
demand from the gold reserves of Government.” This position, 
Mr. Howard is of opinion, the Government has been able to 
maintain. He reminds us, however, that the exchange standard 
by its authors has always been regarded as a halfway house to 
the adoption of a gold standard and an opening of the Indian 
mints to gold. Our space hardly warrants us in entering 
farther on the technicalities of the subject. Mr. Howard's 
admirable and concise narrative does not lend itself to 
condensation, and we recommend those of our readers who are 
interested to study it at first hand. 








Exigency of space has led us to bracket this with another 
work on Indian economics, and in justification of the fact we 
venture to point out that incidentally Mr. Howard's book 
affords evidence of the transitional state of Indian industrial 
life. The ever-expanding need of currency is explained 
partly by the fact of increased population, but also to 
a certain extent by the growth of industries where 
payment of wages must be made in coin and no longer 
in kind, as was and is the custom in the primitive Indian 
village. With reference also to the supply of capital for 
industrial enterprise, he mentions the proverbial shyness of 
the native investor, who still loves the ancient device of 
hoarding ; but as proof that a wiser opinion is getting itself 
expressed he quotes an eminent Indian business man, Mr. 
R. N. Mukerjee, as reminding his countrymen that “there is 
wealth in India, and the possessors of it could with but a 
fractional part of their amassed wealth not only develop many 
of the industries which are to-day dormant, but make India 
industrially equal to any other country in the world... . 
Our countrymen had little interest in or knowledge of such 
enterprises, but that attitude is rapidly changing, and it 
should be our aim and endeavour to emulate the example set 
by our English fellow-subjects and to join with them in the 
industrial development of India.” 








GIFT-BOOKS. 


PIONEERS.* 

CANADA and West Africa! What could be more unlike? 
And yet there is no little significance in thus putting these 
together ; it makes us feel something of the greatness of the 
Empire of which both are parts. Let Canada come first ; for, 
indeed, it is first in time as in importance. One thing strikes 
us at once. How familiar is the story of the exploration and 
the conquest! Yet somehow, told over again, it never wearies. 
And Sir Harry Johnston’s manner of telling it is full of fresh- 
ness. He is wise in not stopping too long over the pro- 
tracted struggle between France and England in the East; 
he takes us westwards with the true pioneers. By giving 
us copious extracts from the journals of Mackenzie, Henry, 
and Frazer he makes us understand the gradual opening 
up of the North-West and of British Columbia and helps 
us to see the great features of the country, to know 
about its native tribes, its climate, its animal life. This is in 
a way to go outside his actual province, but it realizes for us 
the progress of the adventurous travellers ; it makes us see the 
country as they saw it. Though Sir Harry Johnston has not 
exactly broken new ground, his book is much more than a 
mere recapitulation of old narratives; it is an epic of a great 
human achievement. 

We have said that much of the Canadian story is familiar ; 
when we come to Africa we feel that many of the explorers’ 
names will come with a sound of novelty to most readers 
How few will know about Jobson’s expedition to Gambia, 
or the adventures of Denham in Bornu! Yet how full of 
thrilling interest they are! Later on in the volume, when the 
author gets to the journeys of Clapperton and Lander in 
Hausaland and the explorations of the two Landers which 
cleared up the Niger problem, he is in his own country, o 
very near it. Naturally then he brings out to the full the 
extraordinary fascination that African travel exercises on 
all who have in them anything of imagination and of the 
adventurous spirit. Extracts from explorers’ journals pro- 
vide us with plenty of excellent material of course, but to 
this the author adds a wealth of observation and knowledge 
of details—all that a life-long experience of the Arab traders 
and these old North African empires gives him. We can 
heartily recommend to readers this understanding and vigorous 
appreciation of the West African Pioneers by one who may 
well rank with them in the roll of honour. 








A NEW FAIRY STORY-+ 
Mrs. LANE thinks that “ Honey-Bee” will join “ her enchant- 
ing companions, Cinderella, Red Riding Hood, the Sleeping 
Princess,” and other fair ones of Fairy Land. It may be so 


a (1) Pioneers in Canada, By Sir Harry Johnston. London: Blackie and 
Son. [6s.)——(2) Pioneers in West Africa, Same author, publishers, and 
price. 

t Honey- Bee, 
London: John Lane. 


By Anatole France. A Translation by Mrs. John Lane, 


[5s, net. ] 
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it is not easy for a new comer to make her way into that 
sisterhood, or, to put it generally, for the modern fairy story 
to be ranked with the old. Has it ever been done? Possibly 
by Wonderland Alice. Another suecess it would not be easy 
to mention. Even this is doubtful, -although it is clear that 
“ Lewis Carroil” rivals the nameless authors of the ancient 
fairy stories in this, that he has been followed by a crowd of 
imitators. Who, then, is “ Honey-Bee”? She is the child of 
the widowed Countess of Blancheland, who, knowing that she 
is to die from seeing a white rose on the cushion of her prie- 
Dieu—the Blancheland equivalent for the family banshee— 
commits her child to the care of the Duchess of Claridas, also 
a widow—in those days if a man wished to live long 
he had to be a monk. The Duchess has an only son, 
George by name, and the two children grow up together, 
not by any means “too good for human nature's daily food,” 
but very natural, delightful children. After a while they 
plan a perilous expedition to the lake where the pixies dwell. 
George, indeed, knows the dangers of the place, but he can- 
not resist his companion’s taunts. George is carried off 
by the pixies. Honey-Bee happily falling asleep, and so 
escaping notice, comes into the more kindly custody of the 
dwarfs. If anyone has hitherto regarded the dwarfs as 
malicious and mischievous he now finds himself to have been 
wrong. They are far wiser and better than men, and cannot 
help despising them ; but they bear them no ill-will. Lok, the 
dwarf king, isa model of kindness and justice, all the more 
to be admired that he does not reach the heights of self- 
sacrifice without painful effort. The pixies, we find, are less 
admirable. We must not spoil the story by anticipating the 
end. It must suffice to say that it is a very pretty piece of 
fancy and that Mrs. Lane has done the best possible 
with the impossible task of putting M. Anatole France’s 
charming style into adequate English. Miss Florence Land- 
borg’s illustrations show a fancy not inadequate to the occasion. 





MR. HERBERT STRANG’S NEW TALES.* 
THERE is a certain boldness, we might even say grandeur, in 
the conception of Mr. Herbert Strang’s tale, The Air Scout. He 
projects himself and his readers intothefuture. The“ Yellow 
Peril” has come upon the “ White World.” It is not Japan 
that is threatening the West. Japan, we are told, has disabled 
itself by internal faction. It is China that has awoke. The 
effete Manchu dynasty has been expelled, and a Chinese 
republic has come into existence —so far our prophet 
has done well, and the world has to look on at a conflict 
which matches the most critical of all periods in its history, 
the Persian invasion of Greece. A Chinese Armada 
assails the Australian Commonwealth, and we are called to 
look on at the spectacle. And what we see is certainly 
managed in a way worthy of the occasion. First we have 
the doings of the Fleet, a very spirited story which is told 
with a very effective mastery of detail. And then, to keep 
up the parallel between the old struggle of East against West 
and the new, we read of the doings of the great Chinese army 
which is left behind when the Fleet disappears. After Salamis 
we have Platwa; and the fighting on land is as good as the 
fighting on sea. Of course the aeroplanes do excellent work 
in discovering the enemy’s intentions. The element of the 
wind will hardly be so entirely eliminated in the actual future 
as it seems to be in the airy realms which Mr. Strang’s heroes 
traverse so successfully; but we certainly get an excellent 
idea of the military possibilities which the aeroplane possesses. 
We have here, to sum up, a tale of very great intrinsic 
interest, having behind it a purpose of the most valuable 
kind, the promoting of an effective organization of Imperial 
defence. The Australian reader will find in it another lesson 
specially intended for himself. He sees in this imaginary 
conflict the forces of his own country enormously overmatched. 
The writer of fiction is not bound to be, like Providence, on 
the side of the big battalions, and all goes well. But anyone 
who understands the conditions of modern warfare will find 
himself compelled to look a little further. A “ New Thermo- 
pyle” would be impossible now that the proportion between 
the human and the mechanical element is so seriously 
changed. If Australia is to defend itself against the possible 
dangers of the future it must have an adequate population, for 





* (1) The Air Scout. By Herbert Strang. London: Henry Frowde ; Hodder 
and Stoughton. 5 iad The Flying Boat, Same author, London: Same 
publishers, (3s, 6d, 








et 
to check immigration in the supposed interests of a class isto 
invite destruction. 

The Flying Boat is a capital story of its kind, but on a lower 
plane of interest. It is not a world conflict that we see, byt 
a crisis in the fortunes of two young Englishmen who hare 
to do with a revolutionary movement in China. There isa 
wonderful invention which is, we are told, “the logical de. 
velopment of the hydroplane.” Get on speed enough and the 
“ hydroplane leaves the water and becomes a hydro-aeroplane” 
That is a possibility which we neither question nor affirm, }j 
is good enough anyhow for the region of fiction, as little 
disturbed by atmospheric troubles as is the “island valley of 
Avilion.” Then there is the more ordinary human interest of 
the friendship, the falling-out, and the reconciliation of the 
two heroes of the tale, Errington and Burroughs. A) 
the tale is a distinct success, though it is not on the great 
scale of The Air Scout. 





Pins and Pincushions. By E. D. Longman and §. Lock. ( 
man and Co. 10s. 6d. net.)—At first sight pins and pincushions 
might seem to afford scanty material for a book, but the 
authors of this volume have known how to interweave Plenty of 
human interest into their subject. Thorns were, of course, the 
pins of our remote ancestors, and the fact that not long 
ago Gipsy Lee was still using them is an interesting link 
with the past. Then came bone, bronze, and geld pins of 
various shapes and sizes. The form of pins, as we know 
them now, was decided as long ago as the time of the Saxons, 
to judge by the photograph of “two Saxon bronze pins 
from Aldeburgh in Suffolk.” But besides the innocent uses of 
the toilet, pins have always played an essential part in domestig 
magic. Our authors tell us of an old man in Somerset who wag 
well acquainted with the practice of making a wax doll to repre. 
sent an enemy, sticking pins into it and setting it by the fire to 
waste away. Though they do not give us the words of the accom. 
panying incantation, they were probably much like the following, 
which to the present writer’s knowledge were solemnly used in 
another Somersetshire cottage while a sheep’s heart stuck full of 
pins was being slowly roasted, forty years ago, and they are very 
likely being used to-day. 
“Tt is not this heart I wish to burn, 

But the person’s heart I wish to turn, 

Wishing them neither rest nor peace 

Till they are dead and gone. 

[Put some more salt on the fire, Jarge.}” 
Another version of this charm was used in Derbyshire in 1873. 
Pins were used in white, as well as in black, magic, and pin- 
wells and pin offerings are ,connected with some pretty little 
ceremonies. Many games can be played with pins, and they 
can also be employed in useful nursery crafts, such as chain- 
making, with an empty cotton reel and a ball of thread. Pin-cups, 
rolling-pins, and door-pins give us our subject from another point 
of view, then come “ pin-prickt pictures” and metaphorical pin- 
pricks. A chapter is devoted to “ Pins in Poetry and Prose,” and 
we cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of quoting these lines from 
an “unknown author” :— 

“ Not last night, but the night before, 

Three great monkeys knocked at my door; 

I jumped up to let them in, 

They knocked me down with a tirling-pin.” 
The last chapter is devoted to pin-cushions, and we recommend 
the excellent illustrations to little girls in search of ideas for the 
making of Christmas presents. 


Good Cheer: The Romance of Food and Feeding. By Frederick 
W. Hackwood. (T. Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Hackwood 
has many interesting things to tell us, from the discoveries made 
in the “ kitchen middens” of primitive man to the elegant appoint- 
ments of the dinner tables of to-day. He agrees with the poet, 
who says that :— 

“To cookery we owe well-ordered States 
Assembling men in dear society.” 
But though a carefully thought-out and well-cooked dinner is no 
doubt a part of civilization, we can amuse ourselves by speculating 
whether seemly meals are only one way of expressing man’s general 
desire for an orderly life, or whether the delight of a comfortable 
repast first turned his thoughts to the beginnings of good govern- 
ment outside his own household. However this may be, it is 
quite certain that the business of choosing and cooking food is an 
important one. A nice sense of proportion and of the fitness of 
things is essential to it, for on one side of the way lurks the 
demon of gluttony and on the other the spectre of starvation— 
not necessarily the starvation of poverty, it may be that of care- 
lessness and low food values. Then, too, there is that art of 
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economy—itself a part of efficiency—which was first practised 
in England by the Normans. We read that “ whilst they, as 
William of Malmesbury expressly states, were delicate in the 
choice of meats and drinks, they seldom exceeded the bounds of 
temperance, and while living less expensively (than the Saxons) 
lived elso with more elegance.” The Saxon’s ideal of rough plenty 
js still that of too many English cooks, particularly those of inns 
and lodging-houses, and they heartily despise the “little bits of 
things” which go to make up an appetising and wholesome meal. 
But to return to our book. After telling us of the customs of 
vimitive man, Mr. Hackwood shows us Greek and Roman ban- 
quets, “early English fare,” and magnificent medieval feasts. 
The chapter on “ Cookery-Book Diversions” is an amusing one. 
It begins: “ Man is the only animal that cooks its food. That he 
js also proud of this accomplishment appears from his extreme 
fondness for writing about it. From the days of that noble 
Roman, Apicius, the output of cookery-books has gone steadily 
on, and entertaining reading many of them afford,” and Mr. Hack- 
wood has given us an excellent réchaufé of the quaint things he 
has come across in his study of old receipt books. The chapter 
headed “Anthropophagy ” is a gruesome one, and should be 
skipped by people who do not wish to increase their knowledge of 
the ways of ogres and other cannibals. Many more varieties of 
“good cheer” than we have room even to mention are dealt 
with by our author, and the book is well illustrated. Our readers 
will no doubt be glad to hear that only the frontispiece is in the 
“three-colour process ” ; the other plates are good black-and-white 
ones. 


The ‘Flower of Gloster.’ By E. Temple Thurston. Illustrated 
by W. R. Dakin. (Williams and Norgate. 7s. 6d. net,)—Mr. 
Thurston spent a delightful spring holiday in wandering about 
some of the canals of England in a barge called the ‘Flower of 
Gloster,’ and in this book he tells us of the things he saw, the 
people he met, and what he thought about it all. He was lucky 
in finding a newly painted barge and an excellent bargee, who 
was ready to talk about life on the canals, and to discuss the 
philosophy of things in general with him. The journey began aus- 
piciously enough at Oxford, but soon after they had got under weigh 
Mr, Thvrston’s heart sank, for the jerry-builder had obscured 
all the landscape that he could see from the boat. “‘Is the 
canal like this all the way?’ I asked Eynsham Harry (the 
bargee). . . ‘Oh no, sur,’ said he; ‘look you, there’s fine 
country soon as you come past Thrupp.’. . . ‘Right away then,’ 
said I, ‘go along as fast as you can till we get away from those 
damned red-brick villas. By which you may see I was mildly 
endeavouring to live up to the reputation of the bargee—a reputa- 
tion for strong language, which so long as I have known him he 
has utterly failed to fulfil.” Indeed, Eynsham Harry, besides 
being a master of his craft and an entertaining companion, was a 
remarkably gentle and considerate person. When they passed 
other barges with caged birds on the cabin roofs he remarked: 
“There be some persons in this world as have no more sense of the 
feeling of dumb things than what they’d have of a stone; what’s 
more, they'd think you was daftie if you said them birds weren’t 
made to sing in cages, and had no more taste for it than you and 
I would have for a week’s job on the treadmill.” The author 
sets his face against anything in the nature of a guide-book descrip- 
tion, particularly when he is writing of well-known places. This 
isa little disappointing, for though we do not want strings of 
names and dates in a book of this kind, we should like something 
more characteristic of the black-and-white charm of Tewkesbury, 
for instance, than an account, however realistic, of a dirty 
itinerant chiropodist. Of little-known places such as Cropredy 
and Wormleighton he gives us pleasant impressions, full of colours 
and sunshine. Mr. Dakin’s black-and-white illustrations are good 
and very pleasant to the eye, but we cannot say as much of the 
coloured pictures, which are startling and harsh in their effect. 


A Book of Noble Women. By C. C. Cairns. (T. C. and E. C. 
Jack. 7s. 6d. net.)—Though the women of whom Mrs. Cairns 
writes are as far apart in time and temperament as Vittoria 
Colonna and Miss Beale, the reader would, indeed, be inattentive 
who failed to see the thread of purpose which the author speaks of 
as running through this very interesting book. Besides making 
clear that it is the love of duty, honour, and truth that unite an 
eleventh-century queen with the women of our own time, 
Mrs. Cairns has known how to rouse and maintain her readers’ 
interest by the wise choice and arrangement of her material. 
These sketches, which, as she tells us, are compiled from other 
books, are not lifeless copies of copies, but vivid studies of 
the fine characters she has set before us. Lest such a collection 
of good qualities should be cloying in its sweetness, she has 
brought a sense of humour to bear on her subjects, and it is no 
exaggeration to say that there is not a dull page in the book. 
She does not, as do some writers of what we may perhaps call 





“intimate” history, make merry in the doubtful by-paths of 
old records, but her work is not wanting in reality, and in 
poignancy, for all that. The first sketch is of Margaret of 
Scotland, who, we are told, left such an impress of her 
character on her adopted country that it “owes its stern regard 
for the Sabbath in the first imstance to this English queen. 
When she discussed this point in council the Culdees, of the 
old Celtic Church, made no defence, ‘for the arguments of the 
Queen were unanswerable; so from this time forward those 
prudent men paid such respect to her earnestness that no one 
dared on these days either to carry any burden himself or to com- 
pel another to do so.” The chapter on Catherine of Siena 
begins with a lively account of everyday life in the twelfth 
century, and then tells the story of all the saint achieved 
by the strength and beauty of her character. In the pages 
on Vittoria Colonna and Jean d’Albret we get interesting 
glimpses of the lives of the great people of Italy and France. 
We learn how Michelangelo talked to the Marchesa and 
her friends in the sacristy of the Church of San Silvestro at 
Rome, as recorded by Messer Francesco d’ Ollanda, and of 
Jean’s childish happiness, a restful contrast to the noisy wars 
and pageants of the time, by which the lives of most people 
were made or marred. The stories of Lady Rachel Russell and 
Lady Grisell Bailie take us into English and Scotch country 
houses, while Queen Louisa of Prussia brings us to more modern 
times. Here we take leave of high politics to follow Mrs. Siddons 
and Jenny Lind in their wonderful careers. Then come accounts 
of Miss Alcott, Mrs, Booth, and Miss Beale, all very interesting 
and well written if lacking in the romance of the earlier heroines’ 
lives. The dignified photogravure portraits with which the book is 
illustrated are very welcome in these days of the garish “three- 
colour process.” 

Rolf in the Woods. Written and illustrated by Ernest Thomp- 
son Seton. (Constable and Co. 6s, net.)—Mr. Ernest Thompson 
Seton has written an extremely good boys’ story. It deals with 
the adventures of Rolf Kitterinzg, a Yankee lad of fifteen, who, 
to escape a cruel uncle, joins a solitary Indian trapper in his 
wigwam, The scene is chiefly laid in the Adirondacks a century 
ago. Mr. Seton’s knowledge of wild life, wild animals, and wild 
Indian ways stands him in good stead, and though there is no 
crowding of adventures the short chapters are never for a moment 
dull, The fur traders prosper. Then comes a journey to Albany, 
and Rolf and Quonab are engaged as guides to young Van 
Cortlandt, the Governor’s son, who is to pass three months in the 
woods for his health. Then comes the war of 1812 between 
England and the United States, when Rolf acts as scout and des- 
patch-carrier to the American General. Fighting and narrow 
shaves succeed each other till the Peace of Ghent. The tale ends 
when Rolf is twenty-one and married to Annette, the daughter of a 
Dutch farmer. The story has all the qualities which a boys’ book 
should have and many which are often lacking. It is profusely 
illustrated with the author’s familiar and clever sketches. We 
have described the book as one for boys. Let us add that one old 
boy at least has enjoyed it, and with this we recommend it to our 
readers, 

The Master Builders. By S. B. Macy. (Longmans and Co. 
3s. 6d. net.)—Here we have “ the story of the Acts of the Apostles 
re-told to children,” and very well re-told too. Mr. Macy has 
taken great pains to consult the best authorities. The “ Cambridge 
Bible,” “ Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible,” “ Farrar’s Life of 
Christ,” and Sir W. Ramsay’s works have been used to good 
purpose. Wenote especially an excellent chapter on the “ Christian 
Socialism” of Acts II. There are some good illustrations, espe- 
cially in the way of landscape, and useful maps. With this may be 
mentioned, as carrying on the story of Christian endeavour, Roses 
of Martyrdom, by C. W. Cresswell (Mowbray and Co., 2s. 6d. net), 
described in the sub-title as “Stories of the ‘Noble Army of 
Martyrs’ for Children.” It covers a wide period, beginning with 
the story of St. Agnes in the early years of the fourth century and 
ending with the Japanese martyrs of the sixteenth. 


The Children’s Shakespeare. By Alice Spencer Hoffmann, 
(J. M. Dent and Sons. 7s. 6d. net.)—Here we have twenty of the 
plays “told and chosen”—should it not have been “chosen and 
told”? The choice is not altogether to our taste. Othello, for 
instance, is hardly suitable for the audience which Miss Hoffmann 
addresses. As for the telling, we cannot say that it is better than 
what we have seen before ; still it is good enough for its purpose. 
The book is handsome and well printed, and the illustrations 
effective, though they are not all equally pleasing. Caliban is 
sufficiently ugly, but Ariel does not come up to our ideal. 

Lives of Great Men Told by Great Men, Edited by Richard 
Wilson. (T. Nelson and Sons. 6s. net.)—We are glad to have 
Mr. Wilson’s book, though we do not altogether approve of his 
choice. Some of the men whose lives are told were not great with 
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the sort of greatness which we demand when we are told not only 
what he did but what he was. Such are Oliver Goldsmith, Robert 
Burns, Charles Lamb, and Joseph Turner. And the “Told by 
Great Men” raises a doubt, for does it not include Boswell, a very 
great biographer, it is true, but not a great man; if he had been 
he could not have written the immortal Life of Samuel John- 
son. but it is ungracious to carp at the naming of a good book. 
Mr. Wilson has taken these lives and adapted what we may call 
the accepted story of them to the tastes and wants of young 
readers. Plutarch tells us about Alexander the Great, and Dean 
Stanley about the Black Prince. We see Sir Thomas More as 
William Roper describes him to us, and Oliver Cromwell as he 
appears in the pages of Carlyle. There are some thirty well- 
chosen and attractive illustrations in colour. 


The Chief Scout. By W. Francis Aitken. (S. W. Partridge and 
Co. 1s.)—The “Chief Scout” is, of course, Sir Robert Bades- 
Powell; it is his life story which Mr. Aitken tells, and very 
interesting it is. About the early Indian experiences we are told 
little; the work in South Africa is very properly set forth at 
length. Colonel Baden-Powell left England in July 1899, express- 
ing the hope that “they would give him a warm corner”; and he 
certainly got what he wanted. ‘The siege began on October 11th, 
when the women and children were sent south; it was relieved 
on May 17th. No doubt the Boer assaults were feebly delivered, 
but the resources of the defenders were eve. feebler. Still it may 
be reckoned as one of the memorable sieges of history, and a very 
great proportion of the credit belongs to the subject of this book. 
His courage, patience, and ingenuity, his unfailing skill in utilizing 
all the resources at his command, entitle him to it. What a 
curious significance there is in the story of how an old cannon was 
discovered—marked “B.P.,” by the way—and found capable of 
throwing a 10-pound projectile a distance of more than a mile! 
And not the least of the things done was the beginning of the Boy 
Scouts movement. 


The Story of the Crusades. By E. M. Wilmot-Buxton. (George 
G. Harrap and Co. 3s. 6d.)—The story, as it is told here, takes in 
a wide range of time, for it begins with the birth of Mahomet and 
ends with the Fall of Constantinople. The logical connexion of 
these two events is clear enough, but a map illustrating the 
growth of Islam between the seventh century and the eleventh 
would have been more illustrative of the subject than details of 
Mahomet’s early life. When our author reaches his subject he 
deals with it ably enough. Evidently he has carefully studied the 
authorities on his subject, while he knows how to make out of 
them an easily intelligible and picturesque narrative. 


Elizabethan Adventurers upon the Spanish Main. (Adapted from 
the “Voyages” of Richard Hakluyt.) By Albert M. Hyamson, 
F.R.Hist.S. (G. Routledge and Sons. 3s. 6d.)—Mr. Hyamson 
has chosen his title wisely: the Spanish Main is still a name to 
conjure with, as it was in the days of Hawkins and Drake. And 
these unvarnished narratives, many of them told by the “ Adven- 
turers ” themselves, make us realize what the men had to face who 
founded our command of the seas. In one of them, “John 
Hawkins’ Last Voyage,” the great captain gives an account of 
one of those deeds of treachery that made the Spaniards such 
bitterly hated foes. We could wish that Mr. Hyamson had 
appended a note to say that the captain of the “Judith,” which 
with the “ Minion” alone survived of that unlucky venture, was 
young Francis Drake. His revenge for San Juan de Ulloa was 
far-reaching in its effect on both countries. Mr. Hyamson has 
had no easy task in curtailing and elucidating the text, and, on 
the whole, he has managed successfully, departing as little as need 
be from the original. 


The Romance of Australia. Edited by Herbert Strang. (Henry 
Frowde ; Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)—This volume belongs to a 
series entitled “'The Romance of the World.” Australia in the 
matter of romance more than holds its own, if we remember how 
short is the time since its first discovery. This year might, not 
without good reason, be called the quater-centenary of this event— 
“between 1511 and 1529,” Mr. Strang, who has evidently studied 
the authorities available, would put it. The real story, however, 
begins a century later. Luis de Torres, writing from Manila 
about what he had seen of the Terra Australia, dates his letter 
July 12th, 1607. Another explorer came twenty years later, and 
the more famous Tasman, starting from Mauritius October 8th, 
1642, found Tasmania—its other name came from the planner of 
the expedition, Antony van Diemen. The discoveries and early 
navigation occupy the first section; “Early Settlers,” the second ; 
explorers the third, under the title of “Across the Island Con- 
tinent”; the exploration story is especially romantic; and 
« Adventures in the Bush,” a chapter not by any means finished, the 
fourth. The volume is full of most attractive reading. 


The King’s Story Book, The Queen’s Story Book, The Prince’s Story 














Book, and The Princess’s Story Book. Edited by Sir 
Lawrence Gomme. Illustrated by John W. Campbell and w. H. 
Robinson. (Constable and Co. 3s. 6d. per volume.)— These four 
volumes have the same sub-title, ‘‘ Historical Stories Picturing 
the Reign of English Monarchs.” In the main they consist 
of selections from what may be called historical novels. Amono 
the authors thus laid under contribution are Sir Walter Scott, 
Bulwer Lytton, John Galt, W. H. Ainsworth, W. M. Thackeray, 
and Miss Manning. Some other material is used; and therg 
are also some passages from Shakespeare. And such writers 
as Charlotte Bronté and Mrs. Shelley are represented. No 
particular distinction can be drawn between one volume and 
another, except that in the fourth the editor exercises a wider 
choice; together they make a very complete and effective gallery 
of historical pictures. We do not undervalue the fiction that 
appears at this season; but such volumes as these, with this 
literary quality, as well as the intrinsic interest of their contents, 
may fairly claim a preference-——Another set of historical 
stories, not this time presented through the medium 
of fiction, is to be found in Ocean Warriors. (T. 
Nelson and Sons. 2s. 6d.) It is “a Book of Memorable Deeds 
performed by British Seamen in Storm and Battle.” It begins 
with “The Victory off Sluys,” as described by Froissart. This is 
followed by the narrative of the voyages of Sir Hugh Willoughby 
and Richard Chancellor, and this again by that of Stephen 
Burrough, one of the early Arctic navigators. The tale of the 
Spanish Armada comes next. A chapter of considerable length 
is given to “England’s Forgotten Worthies.” Here we see some 
names that are hardly forgotten, Drake and Davis (spelt “ Davies,” 
we see, on p. 124), and, of all people in the world, Richard Gren- 
ville. After this chapter we hear about Frobisher, Hudson, Sir 
Humphry Gilbert, Baffin, the ‘Mayflower,’ &c. What does 
the “ Descent into the Maelstrom” do here? Every one knows 
that it is a fine story, but what it describes was not a deed at all, 
and certainly not “performed by British Seamen,” but by a 
Norwegian fisherman. We cannot help saying that the author of 
the book does not always remember that he is writing for boys and 
girls.——-In the Fighting Days at Sea, by Edward Fraser (Herbert 
and Daniel. 5s.), treats of the same theme. The first chapter 
of “the only sea battle fought on Christmas Day.” This was in 
1666, when Captain Robert Robinson, of the ‘ Warspite,’ who, with 
four other frigates, was in charge of a convoy in the North Sea, 
was attacked by a Dutch squadron of equal strength. It was 
a great victory, for two of the Dutchmen were sunk and two 
taken, the fifth being captured the next day. In the next chapter 
we go back to Charles I. and his big ship, the ‘ Sovereign of the 
Seas.’ It did some good fighting in its time, from 1652, when 
Blake fought van Tromp off the mouth of the Thames, downwards, 
It is deplorable to read how Pepys, when he paid a surprise visit 
in July, 1663, “found no officer aboard, no arms fixed, nor any 
powder to prime their few guns, which were charged, without 
bullet though.” Thirty-six years later, when she was burnt, 
there was no warrant officer on board. We hear, indeed, in this 
most interesting volume of other things besides fighting, the 
tragedy of Admiral Byng, for instance, and the sinking of the 
‘Royal George,’ a catastrophe not in the least like Cowper's 
description, but caused by the rottenness of her timbers. “Her 
timbers yet are sound, And she may float again,” sang the poct. 
“Tt was difficult to find a sound timber in her that would hold 
fastenings and nail,” was the report of an admiral who had 
inspected her not long before she perished. 

Under the Wolf’s Fell. By Dorothy Moore. (S. W. Partridge 
and Co. 5s.)—The “ Fifteen” has, we fancy, furnished far fewer 
romances than the “Forty-five.” But that it can be made the 
pivot of a fascinating tale is proved in Under the Wolf’s Fell. Miss 
Moore knows how to make her characters live, and in the delinea- 
tion of one of them she has achieved a success of which she may 
be justly proud. Oliver Unwin is a really fine piece of character 
drawing; and the story of how his devotion to her father’s memory 
nearly proved the undoing of all Hope Chetwynd’s chances of 
happiness is one that we can most thoroughly recommend. 

The First Flight. By Mary Debenham. (National Society. 3s. 6d.) 
—A good tale of the days of James I., in which the characters of 
the time are given with considerable success. The gracious figure 
of Bishop Andrewes is introduced with no small advantage to the 
story. We have even a glimpse of Ben Jonson, for the scene is 
laid for a while at Theobald’s, where a masque is being performed. 
The Puritan youth is, perhaps, a little too silly and self-contra- 
dicting. 

Within a Year. By Frederick Harrison. (S.P.C.K. 3s. 64.)— 
The eventful year which Mr. Harrison has set himself to describe 
is one of the last of the eighteenth century. Great days those of 
highwaymen and smugglers, and our tale opens with an over. 
turned coach and the thundering hoofs of “knights of the road. 
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Adventures come thick and fast to Bob and Jack Edburton and 
their friend Roy Falking, and we feel that their after life cannot 
fail to have been dull in comparison. However, that need not 
concern us; suffice it to say that there is enough within these 
pages to fill the boy of to-day with delight and envy. 

Stories of Indian Gods and Heroes. By W. D. Monro, M.A. 
(George G. Harrap and Co. 5s. net.)—M r. Monro explains lucidly 
in his Preface the sources from which he gets the material for his 
stories. These are, to put it briefly, the two great poems—the 
« Ramayana ” and the “ Mahabharata.” It is a kind of poetry that 
does not touch us as nearly as the great Greek masterpieces. On 
the other hand it reaches higher levels of imagination. Then 
there comes out now and then a grotesque element, as the monkey 
prince and the buffalo demon in “The Tale of Rama and Sita.” 
On the whole the material is not altogether congenial to Western 

readers, but Mr. Monro is very successful in overcoming this 
difficuity. 

Stories from Hans Andersen. With Illustrations by Edmund 
Dulac. (Hodder and Stoughton. 15s. net.)—The stories chosen 
are seven in number, “The Snow Queen” standing first in the list 
and being the longest. Next to it comes “The Nightingale.” 
These two are typical, and we must own to a preference for the 
second. Anyhow Mr. Dulac’s illustrating pencil seems to find in 
it its best opportunity. The scene isin China, and the pictures, 
with their Chinese characteristics, are admirable. What, for in- 
stance, could be better than the young women who put water into 
their mouths and try to imitate the “ jug-jug ” of the bird, or the 
learned music-master who writes twenty-five volumes about the 
artificial bird? Never, we think, has Andersen been more ably 
interpreted.—Another handsome illustrated edition of an old 
favourite is King Arthur’s Knights, by Henry Gilbert, with Ilus- 
trations in Colour by Walter Crano (T. C. and E. C. Jack; 
%s. 6d. net)—We do not quite understand Mr. Gilbert’s 
daim for originality in the retelling of these stories. 
One would think from the way he expresses himself 
that Sir Thomas Mallory had never been adapted before 
for boys and girls. The young person who takes down the Morte 
d’ Arthur from his father’s bookshelves and finds it written in a 
puzzling old-fashioned language must have been badly looked 
after. Did Mr. Gilbert ever hear of a very successful work of the 
kind by the late Sir James Knowles? It was done, it is true, 
some fifty years ago; but the records cf that remote time are not 
all lost. The telling has been done well enough, though such 
language as “Will ye be my good and kind lord when ye are 
king ?” is somewhat absurd. Mr. Walter Crane’s illustrations are 
very attractive though not all of equal excellence. “Young 
Percival” and “Sir Geraint and Enid” we like better than 
“The Witch and Sir Tristram.” 

The Champion of the School. By Captain Frank H. Shaw. (Cassell 
and Co. 3s. 6d.)—There is a certain originality of plot in Captain 
Shaw’s book. Jack Ambrose has to leave the Grammar School at 
Battersfield. His father finds money running short and sends 
him to the Board School, where education wasfree. “ Your fees at 
the Grammar School,” he says, “ will make all the difference to us 
athome.” As such fees are seldom more than £10, or, at the most, 
£15, things must have been nicely balanced. However, this 
matters little; Jack has to make the best of it for himself and for 
this new school, teo. He has to teach his new associates to “play 
the game,” not an easy thing to do, but well worth doing ——The 
Captain’s Chum, by Ross Harvey (T. Fisher Unwin, 5s.)—The story 
turns on the captaincy of a public school. Raymond, who holds 
the post, shows himself unfit for it and has to resign—an event 
with which a certain race-meeting has much to do. What part 
the “Chum” plays in it and how the affair ends our readers will 
find it a pleasant and profitable task to discover for themselves. 
The Old Fag, by Ernest Protheroe (J. M. Dent and Son, 5s.)—Here 
also, in this story of “School Life and After,” there is something 
original. We are not unaccustomed to see the school hero fighting 
for his country in South Africa, or India, or elsewhere; but our 
hero does something quite new. He is a distinguished football 
player at school, and he becomes what we may call a 
“mercenary” of a Midland club, taking as pay £10 down 
and £4a week. There is good reason for his doing so, for his 
family are in many difficulties. What happens to him when he 
serves in that capacity our readers will again find a novelty. 
Altogether the “ After” makes a veryexciting story For School 
and Country, by Ralph Simmonds. (Cassell and Co., 8s. 6d.)—It is 
certainly a new situation for the boys of a school to hear that the 
place is to disappear, giving way to the villas and hotels of a 
growing watering-place, because certain deeds have disappeared. 
That is the situation out of which Mr. Simmonds develops a lively 
story.——Not Cricket : A School Story. By Harold Avery. (S. W. 
Partridge and Co. 5s.)—There is plenty of good writing in 
this story ; the characters talk naturally; not a few interesting 











events in school games and other matters are described. The 
chief fault of the book from the literary point of view is the want 
of a central interest. It is a chronicle rather than a story. We 
cannot but think that some of the things related have a very 
romantic look ; there is the letter, for instance, to which the forged 
signature of the head master is added. That seems improb- 
able. But the young readers for whom the book is intended will 
not, we imagine, be over-particular in this respect. 

Redwood Ranch. By Bessie Marchant. (S.P.C.K. 2s. 64.)— 
Notwithstanding the somewhat amateurish adventures of young 
Oscar Frayne this story of an isolated Californian ranch does 
give the reader a notion of the life led by a settler’s family. Tho 
characters are natural, and develop just those qualities we expect 
from their environment. In its essentials the moral of Redwood 
Ranch is being repeated to-day on every frontier of the Empire. 
The good man of the house fails to return at the appointed time, 
the wife assumes an anxiety and a responsibility which a domestic 
household at home can hardly realize, and the children in their 
teens go out to face dangers which in the Christmas holidays of the 
Old Country thrill Tom and Mary between tea and bedtime. A 
fresh, cheerfully written tale this, with something of the scent of 
the Redwoods in it, and sure to interest youthful readers. 

A Daughter of the West. By MoriceGerard. (S. W. Partridge 
and Co. 2s. 6d.)—Though this tale opens with a blizzard, the 
“ West” of the title is not the land where such things are 
common, but Cornwall, where they are exceptional. And excep- 
tional also are the results of this particular snowstorm. Mr. 
Gerard recounts them very pleasantly. We associate his pen with 
more exciting matter, but he evidently is quite at home in gentler 
scenes, 

The Wonderful Garden. By E. Nesbit. (Macmillan and Co. 6s.) 
—Miss Nesbit has a very lively imagination and a very pretty gift 
of humour. Three children go on a visit to their uncle Charles. 
They are learned in the language of flowers, and they are firm 
believers in magic, so that it be of the “white” kind. Of these 
two things an excellent use is made. A child who knows whata 
flower stands for must be deeply interested in making nosegays. 
Caroline, for instance, gives a great bunch of ivy and marigold to 
her aunt Emmeline. “Tvy means friendship,” she explains, 
“and the marigolds don’t count. They were put in for their 
colour.” “But if they must count, then they mean cruelty.” 
The donor might seem to be in a hole, She explains: “Fates 
you know, because you are not coming.” The spells are delightful, 
all the more because the three are joined by another companion 
who does not believe in them. Then we have a touch of real life, 
how the children had saved the “ Mineral Woman” from being 
turned out of her old home, Altogether this is a delightful book 
very prettily illustrated by Mr. H. P. Millar. 


The Ferry House Girls. By Bessie Marchant. (Blackie and 
Son. 3s. 6d.)—The Ferry House is somewhere on an Australian 
river, and all the surroundings of the story are in keeping. 
There is a drought of the Australian type, the river falling so 
low that the ferryman’s employment is gone; there is a storm, 
also of Australian proportions; and there are bushrangers, or 
their present-day equivalent. The story of the girls carrying off 
the precious chest when they hear of the intended raid is 
particularly good, 

Peggy, 8.4. By Helen H. Watson. (Cassell and Co. 3s. 6d.)— 
This is a continuation of “Peggy, D.O.” “8.G.” means “school- 
girl”; so we have Peggy’s experiences at Newton Spa, a high 
school for girls, which, with its very efficient chief, may be con- 
jecturally identified with Cheltenham. It is a well-told story, 
skilfully diversified with humorous matter. When, too, we have 
heard enough, it might be thought, of school, we are taken to the 
home for the holiday time. We must confess to a certain incom- 
petence to criticize the details of Mrs. Watson’s narrative; they 
certainly contrast favourably with what wo are accustomed to see 
in similar tales of boys’ schools, When will some adventurous tale- 
writer lay the scene in a co-education school ? One remark we may 
make. The“ young examiner ” at Newton Spa tears his gown by his 
hasty way of entering class-rooms. Possibly that might happen. 
But we feel certain that he could not have shown his gratitude by 
presenting the fair lady who mended it with “a gorgeous bunch of 
lilies of the valley ” in the month of July.——-Study Number Eleven, 
by Margaret Kilroy. (S. W. Partridge and Co. 2s. 6d.)—This also 
is a story of girls’-school life; one might even think that Miss 
Rylands, so kind and so sagacious, is another study of the same 
character that we imagine ourselves to have found in the tale 
noticed above. The tale opens with what is a tragic situation from 
the schoolgirl point of view. Three great chums have got “ Study 
Number Eleven,” and, alas! one of them is compelled by family 
circumstances to become a day scholar. Then comes the question, 
who is to fill the vacant place? The answer to this has a part 
in the development of the story. Then we have a girl bully—a 
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somewhat unfamiliar character, at least in fiction—and also 
interesting persons and things. 

Betty Martindale’s Secret. By Lena Tyack. (R.T.S. 2s. 6d.)— 
We do not much like the “secret” part of the story; it seems to 
us somewhat far-fetched and improbable; but the children, 
especially the Irish brood at the Rectory, are quite delightful. 
Not for the first time do we find a story, we will not say spoilt, 
but certainly not improved by the supposed necessity of having a 
plot. 

Better than Play. By Mabel Quiller-Couch. (R.T.S. 1s.)— 
This is a pretty little story of how a boy and girl help the family 
by industry and courage—possibly, we might add, by their good 
fortune. Selling flowers and vegetables does not always turn out 
so profitably as did this venture of Bella and Tom. 


The Master of Life. By W. D. Lighthall. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 3s. 6d.)—Mr. Lighthall tells us the story of 
Hiawatha in a new guise, in which he bears no resemblance to 
the hero of Longfellow’s poem, but is depicted as a Mohawk 
warrior living at the time of the froquois Confederacy. The scene 
is laid in prehistoric Montreal. The Mohawks, or Hochelagans, 
are driven out of the Montreal country by the Hurons and others, 
and Hiawatha goes to live in Onondaga. Before long the League 
of the Five Nations is formed, and the once peaceable Iroquois 
become dreaded warriors. Hiawatha, who has been adopted by 
the Onondagas, himself invites his old tribe to join the league, 
and so begins that formidable combination which the white 
invaders of North America found holding the balance of power. 
The French, as Mr. Lighthall points out, took up the quarrel of 
the Hurons and the Algonkins, the foes of the Iroquois, and so 
sealed the ultimate fate of New France, for the Confederacy of 
the Five Nations practically crippled the French power. The 
story is told with Indian imagery, it presents the red man in his 
noblest and most picturesque aspect, and is well worth reading. 
One may really catch something of the undoubted beauty of the 
Indian’s ideas and his outlook on the world of nature. 

Queen Mab’s Daughters. From the French of Jerome Doucet. 
(H. Frowde ; Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)—We do not think that 
we should class M. Doucet with Perrault. Here is a summary of 
his first story. Princess Minna is rude enough to throw a snow- 
ball at an old woman and in doing it falls into a hole in the ice. 
The old woman, who is the bad fairy, Hoar Frost, helps her out, 
and makes her a prisoner. In the huts she finds a prince meta- 
morphosed into a bear—also for rudeness to the old woman. 
The task which is imposed on the prisoner is to build up such a 
fire as will make the fairy cry: “I am stifled with heat.” This heat 
is produced by “Tom Midge” and “Zimzum,” who bite the old 
woman, while Minna rubs the wounds to make them worse. So the 
prisoners are set free. We do not call that a pretty story. The 
illustrations are certainly amusing. 

Fairy Tales of Old Japan. By W.E. Griffis. (G. Harrap and 
Co. 6s.)—Mr. Griffis tells us that he has drawn his collection of 
Japanese fairy tales from many sources. Had he gone further and 
told us which owed their origin to folk-lore, legend, or opera we 
think it would have added te the interest of the book. Some, he 
confesses, “exist in no Japanese text,” but were suggested to him 
by what he saw in the Land of Sunrise. These, though un- 
doubtedly charming, have not quite the interest possessed by 
those actually “of the country.” Among the latter are some 
which breathe a spirit essentially Eastern, The delightfully 
humorous little tale entitled “The Travels of Two Frogs” would 
not easily find a parallel among Western folk-lore, nor the descrip- 
tion of “ How the Jelly Fish Lost His Shell.” On the other hand 
“The Grateful Crane” treats of a theme which occurs again and 
again in European fairy tales. 


The Book of Baby Beasts. By E. 8. Detmold. Descriptions by 
Fiorence E. Dugdale. (H. Frowde; Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. 
net.)—Mr. Detmold has given us here some very pretty pictures, 
twenty in all, including the “Rabbit on the Cover. We are 
not, indeed, equally charmed by all. “The Kitten” does not do 
justice, we think, to his race. On the other hand “The Colt” 
is quite perfect. His somewhat clumsy look is admirably ren- 
dered. “The Dog,” too, is as good as it canbe. “The Lamb” 
has a look of being too old. It might have been better to picture 
him at an earlier stage of existence when he seems all legs. Does 
a baby chimpanzee really look as he is pictured here? He looks 
as if he might be fifty years old. The most omniscient of critics 
cannot be expected to be familiar with the appearance of baby 
chimpanzees, A singularly attractive volume this. Cecil Aldin’s 
Happy Family (same publishers; 7s. 6d. net) gives us various 
animals—a pig, a cat, a dog, and others—comically rendered by 
pen and pencil, and very well, too. 

Confessions of a Robin, By A. F. Mockler-Ferryman. (S.P.C.K. 
2s.)—-The Robin, lineal descendant, as he tells us, of the historic 





as 
“Cock Robin,” ia a very interesting person, especially when he 
relates his experiences of human society. Evidently he has 
someone who knows all about him to interpret him to the world, 
There is the description, for instance, of the “ Wander Times,” ang 
the bird’s terror, when in the course of one of these escapades he 
finds himself in a pheasant cover which is being beaten; having 
a high opinion of his own importance, he thinks that it is he who 
is being hunted. 

Two pretty little books may be mentioned together as belonging 
to the “Dainty Gift Book Series” (R.T.S. 1s. per vol.)—They 
are Under the Captain, by Maud Maddick, and The Life of a Doll, 
by A. Fraser Robertson. Both enforce an excellent moral, one in g 
serious, the other in a playful manner. 


The Boys’ Guide. By Archibald Williams, B.A. (T. Nelson and 
Sons. 5s. net.)—This isa complete guide to all kinds of sports 
and amusements. (Chess is described, but other games of the 
kind, as draughts and backgammon, are not dealt with.) Infor. 
mation, too, is given about many other things. “Books to read” 
is one of the itemsin the index. ‘I'he boy scout will find instruc. 
tion, and will also learn how in due time he may become a 
“Territorial.” Birds’-nesting, pets, photography, postage-stamp 
collecting, poultry keeping, shorthand, are a few of the other 
topics treated of. Finally, if in any of the pursuits here de. 
scribed some mischance should occur, here may be found some 
valuable hints as to “first aid.” A most useful book this, and one 
which should make a most acceptable present. 


Herbert Strang’s Annual. (H Frowde; Hodder and Stoughton, 
5s. net.)—The “ Annual” is as full of good things as the names of 
the contributors would lead us to expect. There are school stories 
and historical stories—one by Captain C. Gilson, of the 1814 
campaign, may be mentioned—papers on aeroplanes, on docks, even 
on how to defend a house. A well-printed, well-illustrated, and 
well-written volume this. 


The British Boy’s Annual and The British Girl’s Annual. (Cassell 
and Co. 5s. each.)—These two volumes show the customary differ- 
ence—advocates of equality must look to this—but they are both 
good in their way. The boys will find exciting fiction, hints on 
games—an explanation of “Triangular Cricket” may be men- 
tioned—some things about the Army and the Navy, about 
postage stamps, and not a few other things. The girls’ fiction is 
net so exciting ; games are not so much in evidence, but there is 
pleaty of entertaining matter, with some that may be found 
useful. With these may be mentioned Partridge’s Children 
Annual. (S.W. Partridge and Co. 3s. 6d.)—Children are perhaps 
more easily provided for. Anyhow they ought to be pleased 
with the very effective pictures which are plentifully provided in 
this volume. 


New Epirions.—The Personal History of David Copperfield. By 
Charles Dickens. Illustrated in colour by Frank Reynolds, 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 15s. net.)—This is a handsome volume, 
not unworthy of a masterpiece. The printing, paper, &c., are 
excellent, and the illustrations interpret the text intelligently. 
“Betsy Trotwood” is particularly good. Here the original 
presents a difficulty. The Betsy Trotwood of the earlier 
days is very different from the sensible woman of the later. 
Mr. Reynolds gives us the second phase, while we may 
see a hint of the first. Both “Mr. Murdstone” and “Steer. 
forth” are good, the second especially, as one who “could 
smile and smile and be a villain.” David, invited to dance by 
the elder Miss Larkins, is, perhaps, too insignificant.——A 
Christmas Carol, by Charles Dickens. Illustrated by A. C. Michael. 
(Same publishers. 6s. net.)—The illustrations are good, better, 
doubtless, when they have to do with the humour than when a 
spirit has to be pictured; but who is equal to drawing a ghost? 

Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland, by Lewis Carroll. Pictured 
by George Soper (Headley Brothers. 5s.)—Mr. Soper’s pictures 
have just the sort of humour that suits the unrivalled quaintness 
of “Lewis Carroll’s” humour.——Contes de Madame D’Aulnoy, 
Recueillis et Abrégés par Kathleen FitzGerald, Illustrations de 
Thomas Derrick, and Les Fables de La Fontaine, Choisies et 
Recueillies pour les Enfants par Kathleen FitzGerald. Lllustréea 
par T. C. Derrick (Siégle Hill et Cie.) Through the Sikh War, 
by G. A. Henty, 3s. 6d.; A Knight of St. John, by Captain F.C. 
Brereton, “a Tale of the Siege of Malta,” 3s. 6d.; The Princess 
and Curdie, by George Macdonald, 3s. 6d.; all published by 
Messrs. Blackie, and worthily representing three different varieties. 
Mr. Henty was a cosmopolitan writer, but he was never happier 
than when his subject touched some interest of empire; 
Captain Brereton knows how to give a present interest to the 
past; George Macdonald had an extraordinary gift of fancy. 
This is a story of goblins and jewels and strange adventures of all 
kinds, not without a moral, but with this very skilfully i 
sinuated. 
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THE PROGRESS OF JAPAN, 1853-1871. 

The Progress of Japan, 1853-1871. By J. H. Gubbings. (The 
Clarendon Press. 10s. 6d. net.)—There are not a few persons still 
living who can remember when Japan maintained an isolation 
which her position, then wholly insular, made comparatively easy. 
It was rot indeed absolute: Chinese and Dutch traders were per- 
mitted, though at one port—Nagasaki—only. (The Dutch owed 
this favour to the Japanese belief that they were not Christians.) 
Stili, occasional intercourse could not be wholly stopped. A 
foreign man-of-war might be in need of supplies or repairs. These 
wore not denied; the ship would be towed into harbour by 
Japanese boats ; provisions were supplied, but no payment was 
accepted; so the Japanese “ face” was saved. But things were 
making for a change, and the first action from outside was taken 
by the United States. After certain fruitless attempts Commodore 
Perry, with four men-of-war, came to Unaga; he was told to go to 
Nagasaki, but refused, expressing his refusal with vigour. 
Japan must be more civil and kindly; American sailors cast 
on Japanese shores must not be ill-treated; generally the 
country must show itself more hospitable; if it refused a 
pretty clear hint was given that force would be used. A 
treaty was signed in March, 1854, The provisions did not amount 
to much, but it was a beginning. Six months later the English 
yame in, but it is noteworthy that the agreement secured by them 
contained no trade privileges. Early in the next year Russia 
followed. Japan continued to give way: the Dutch, for instince, 
were allowed greater privileges; the area of trade was extended : 
they were allowed to practise in their houses or burying places 
“their own or the Christian religion.” It will be seen that this 
chapter of “ Treaty Relations” is not without touches of humour. 
Along with these external changes an internal revolution was 
proceeding. We cannot follow Mr. Gubbings in his interesting 
account of “ Internal Affairs.” As may be supposed, the admission 
of the foreigner was a prominent subject of discussion ; contend- 
ing parties made use of it. Japanese internal politics were at this 
time a very tangled web, and even after a careful study of Mr. Gub- 
bings’s book the reader may not feel that he has wholly unravelled 
it. There was, indeed, what is not wholly unknown elsewhere, 
much make-believe in them. Anyhow, the result reached in 
1868-9 was the fall of the Shogunate. In 1868 the Shogun resigned, 
but attempted to still exercise power. Civil war followed, but 
did not last long. In 1869 peace was established everywhere, 
and the Mikado, emerging from a seclusion which had lasted for 
centuries, both reigned and governed. In his final chapter 
Mr. Gubbings describes the abolition of feudalism. A number of 
appendices give the originals of various documents, treaties, 
manifestos, and the like. Students of Eastern history are under 
great obligations to Mr. Gubbings. 








THE STORY OF ANCIENT EGYPT. 

The Story of Ancient Egypt. By Robinson Souttar, D.C.L. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 1s. net.)—The title goes on to include 
the “neighbouring peoples.” “The story of the Hebrews” is, in 
fact, a trifle longer than that of Egypt, and it is followed by brief 
accounts of Phoenicia and Carthage. As all this matter has to be 
compressed into about 250 duodecimo pages there is little room for 
detail. Dr. Souttar, however, has contrived to pack away a good 
deal of information, and anyone who masters his book will at least 
know something. Controversial matters are of necessity avoided. 
It would have been as well, perhaps, to give the precise reference 
of the very important inscription stated to belong to the reign 
of Meneptah: “The Israelites are spoiled so that they have no 
seed.” Does it not come from the Tell el-Amarna documents and 
refer to the Hebrew inhabitants of Palestine? We see that in 
the story of Carthage the Athenian expedition against Syracuse 
is dated at “about seventy years after Salamis.” It would be well to 
be more exact. The battle of Salamis was fought in 480 B.c., and 
the expedition had come to an ignominious end in the course of 
413, There isa more serious error in the account of the treaties 
between Rome and Carthage. “ ‘The Romans were precluded from 
tailing beyond the Fair Promontory, but received trading privileges 
in Carthaginian Sicily, Africa, and Sardinia.” These conditions 
are said to have existed in the treaty of 348 n.c. They really 
belong to the treaty of 509 8.c. By the later agreement the 
— traders were excluded from Sicily, Sardinia, and North 

rica, 








SUGAR. 
_ Sugar. By Edith A. Browne. (A. and C. Black, 1s. 6d.net.)—This 
%s the first volume of a projected series of “ Peeps at Industries.” 





We are too apt to accept results without caring to inquire how 
they came about. This knowledge is to be made easy for us. 
Nor could there be a better choice than sugar, if only that the 
British consumption of the article is proportionately greater than 
that of any other country. Both the cane and the beet industries 
are described. It is encouraging to know that the rivalry of beet 
has done much to stimulate the activities of the growers of cane. 
As for the products, they are, it seems, undistinguishable. The 
cane refuse has the advantage of being aromatic, while that of the 
beet is offensive. At present the gross produce of the cane holds 
the advantage, being 7,820,000 tons, against 6,500,000. Java stands 
first among the cane-growing countries ; Germany among the beet. 
It is an interesting question of no little importance whether beet 
can be grown to profit in the British Isles. Have we sunshine 
enough? More than enough, we may say, in such a year as this, 
but too little by far in 1910. This is a very readable volume, 
promising well for the series. 








THE DANGEROUS AGE: LETTERS AND FRAGMENTS 
OF A WOMAN’S DIARY. 

The Dangerous Age: Letters and Fragments from a Woman's 
Diary. Translated from the Danish of Karin Michaélis, With an 
Introduction by Marcel Prévost. (John Lane. 3s. 6d. net.)—*In all 
the countries of Central Europe,” writes M. Marcel Prévost in his 
preface, “the most widely read novel at the present moment is 
The Dangerous Age.” Such popularity of a melancholy and rather 
repelling book needs accounting for. It is the story of a woman 
of forty-three, told by herself, in which she makes the quite 
unjustified claim that in speaking the truth for her hysterical and 
neurotic self she speaks it for all other women. Elsie Lindtner 
(Elspeth Bugge before her marriage) having lived for twenty-two 
years with her worthy husband Richard, who bores her, and 
having fallen in love with a young architect, who cares very little 
for her, persuades her husband to arrange a friendly divorce and 
retires with two servants to a house in the wilds. After a year orro 
spent in dissecting herself and all her former friends, she invites 
the architect to join her. An hour’s call is enough for him, and 
he civilly declines. Finding it impossible to endure her loneliness 
any longer, she proposes to rejoin her husband. But he is just 
about to marry somebody else, and Elsie decides to console herself 
with a trip round the world. The style of the book is telling; 
it is evidently well translated; and it has an air of sincerity 
and realism (not reality) which may account for its success 
among the many who like “problem” novels. In its own way— 
a morbid and unhealthy way—it is both curious and clever. 








Sweepings. By the author of “Letters to My Son,” &c. (T. 
Fisher Unwin. 3s. 6d. net.)—It is part of the author’s fun to 
pretend that this book is made up out of odds and ends which 
could not be used anywhere else. Well, that can hardly be the 
case; she can hardly have written books enough to haveso much 
residuum; the scraps, too, fit in so well that they look as if 
made for their places. At the same time we must own that in 
quality they are a little scrappy. A writer must have more of a 
way with him than our author can claim to be entitled to talk in 
this fashion to her readers. We made our way through the 
volume without difficulty, but the most definite impression left on 
us at the end was that “ Oenone” is spelt “ Aenone.” 

George Eliot: Scenes and People in her Novels. By Charles 8. 
Olcott, (Cassell and Co. 6s. net.)—Mr, Olcott has made a very 
careful study of his subject. And, indeed, it was worth making, 
not only because “ George Eliot” was a great writer, but because 
she went to real life and real persons for the scenes and characters 
of her fiction in an unusual way. When the “Scenes of Clerical 
Life” came out, for instance, people at Nuneaton, the “ villago ” of 
the story, drew out lists of dramatis personae, these lists closely 
agreeing though independently made. This is possible enough; 
but when we are told the famous taproom talk was actually 
reported and remembered by the writer after nearly twenty years, 
we protest. The same thing occurs in other novels, and it is a 
special gift of genius to produce such work. Did ever tap- 
room guests “talk so well”? Mr. Oleott goes through all the 
novels and shows how the novelist took the greatest pains to 
collect materials. Had she been writing a scientific history she 
could not have done more, A most interesting book this, 

The Lady of the Decoration. With illustrations in colour by 
Wakana Utigawa. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. net.)—This book 
is a reissue of a sentimental story of a young widow who goes to 
Japan as a missionary to get over the effects of an unhappy mar- 
riage. The descriptions of Japanese scenery and manners are quite 
entertaining, though there is nothing original about them, and 
the book is prettily producedand boand, The illustrations, by a 
Japanese artist, are charming. 
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The Book of the Seven Ages: An Anthology. Compiled by Henry 
W. Clark. (Herbert and Daniel. 3s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Clark’s idea 
for another anthology isa very good one. He takes the famous 
passage from As You Like It, “ All the world’s a stage,” as his 
scheme, and illustrates each division with a number of appropriate 
passages. He does not keep too closely to each text, as it may be 
called. The seventh, for instance, is not by any means “secend 
childishness and mere oblivion.” That is not the spirit in which 
Cicero discourses on old age, in which George Macdonald declares, 

Age is not all decay; it is the ripening, the swelling of the fresh 
life within, that withers and bursts the husk,” and which we have 
in the last words of Colonel Newcome “Adsum” (we might have 
had the scene in Cooper’s Pioneer, from which this was taken, when 
Natty Bampo salutes and says “ Present”), Mr. Clark’s is a happy 
idea well carried out, 

A Hundred Short Essays. By W. Stewart Thompson, M.A. 
(Simpkin, Marshall and Co. 2s.)—This is a second edition of a 
second series. Evidently Mr. Thompson ministers to a public 
want. These essays are on “ Public Examination Topics.” The 
sagacious candidate, judging from the topies of the day or from the 
idiosyncrasy of the examiners, conjectures the subjects likely te be 
set and primes himself with semething tosay about them. Weare 
not quite sure that we like the idea. The essay is meant to show 
whether or no a man can think. If this system works, it is rather 
a test of whether he remembers. We are reminded of the Colour 
Test Examination. Ingenious crammers contrive so to ceach 
colour-blind candidates that they can pass these and yet not be 
able to distinguish between a green lamp and a red. 

London Houses from 1660 to 1820. By A. E. Richardson and 
C. Lovett Gill. (B.T. Batsford. 15s. net.)—The authors divide 
the time covered by their book into three periods, the Formative 
(1666-1720), Middle or Palladian (1720-1760), Refined or Formal 
Classic (1760-1820). These they proceed to describe with an 
abundance of illustrations both of the pen and pencil. This is a 
volume of peculiar interest to Londoners. 


The Empires of the Old World. By M.Bramston. (Blackie and 
Son. 3s. 6d. net.)—“‘ Not a text-book for examinations, but a 
framework in which the fuller history of a ‘period’ may be 
inserted,” is the description given in the Preface of this work. 
This object is sufficiently attained; the author begins with pre- 
historic man and carries down the history to the fall of Reme. 


NEW GIFT BOOKS 











A JOURNALIST IN THE 
HOLY LAND. 
By ARTHUR E. COPPING. With 20 Coloured Plates and 


48 Sketches in the Text, reproduced frem Original Drawings 
by HAROLD COPPING. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt. 5s. net. 


THE CHINESE AT HOME. 
By J. DYER BALL, 1.8.0., M.R.A.S. With Coloured Title- 
page and 7 Coloured and 16 Black-and-White Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, cloth gilt. 5s. net. 


THE SUNDAY AT HOME ANNUAL 


960 pages of Stories and other Interesting Reading. Profusely 


Illustrated. Cloth gilt. 7s. 6d. 
THE GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL. 


768 pages of Steries and other Interesting and Informing 
Reading. Copiously Illustrated. Cloth gilt. 8s. 


THE BOY’S OWN ANNUAL. 


832 pages ef Stories, Adventures, Games, How to make fancy, 
amusing, and useful articles, &c., dc. With Coloured Plates 
and many other Pictures. Cloth gilt. 8s. 


SINCLAIR OF THE SCOUTS; or, 
With Bayonet and Barricade in West Africa. 
By J. CLAVERDON WOOD. With 7 Coloured Illustrations 
by J. FINNEMORE, R.I. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. 


EVERY BOY’S BOOK OF 
RAILWAYS AND STEAMSHIS. 


By ERNEST PROTHEROE. With 5 Coloured and 62 other 
Illustrations, reproduced from Photographs. Demy 8vo, 
cloth gilt. 4s. 6d. net. 


US, AND OUR EMPIRE. _ 
MISS AMY LE FEUVRE’S New Story for Boys and Girls. 
Illustrated by W. H.C. GROOME. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 


London: THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY 
42 BOUWERIE STREET, E.C. 
Please write for the New Illustrated List, 





























CHATTO & WINDUS. 


New Book by the Auther of 
“Notes on the Science of Picture Making," 
NOTES ON THE ART OF REMBRANDT 


By C. J. HOLMES, M.A., Director of the National Portrait 
Galleries. With numerous illustrations. Demy 8yo, cloth, 
gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 





NOTES ON PICTURES IN THE ROYAL 
COLLECTIONS 
Collected and Edited for the “ Burlington Magazine” by 
LIONEL CUST, M.V.0., Surveyor of the King’s Pictures anq 
Works of Art. With 64 [Illustrations in Photogravure, 
Collotype, and Half-tone. Royal 4to, cloth, gilt top, 12s, 6d, 
net. 


COSTUMES, 

OF SAVOY 
By ESTELLA CANZIANI. With 50 Illustrations in Colour 
and numerous Line Engravings. Demy 4to, cloth decorated 
gilt top, 21s. net. 


TRADITIONS & SONGS 


“The Savoy isa country with an extraordinarily romantic histery, 
The present book is therefore particularly welcome, the more so 
as it is an extremely handsome one compiled with immense pains 
and copiously and very beautifully illustrated. It would be 
difficult to praise the book too highly.”—S/andard, 


THE ROMAUNT OF THE ROSE 
New Edition, with twenty Illustrations by Kzrra Henpmrsoy 
and Norman WILKINSON reproduced in Coieured Colletype. 
Crown 4to, cloth, gilt top, 21s. net. 


An exceptionally fine edition. More exquisite work of the 
kind is rarely seen.”—Evening Standard, 


PETRARCH’S SECRET; or, The Soul’s 
Conflict with Passion 
Three Dialogues. Translated from the Latin by Witt 
H. Drarsr. With 2 Llustrations. Crown 8vo, buckram, 
gilt top, 6s. net. 


“It is scarcely credible that this important work of the great 
poet has never till now found an English translator. Yet such is 
the fact; and we are much indebted to Mr. Draper for his careful 
and spirited rendering in the present volume.”—The Times, 

“ This is a volume that no serious student of fifteenth-century 
literature can afford to neglect.”—Cambridge Review. 

“ A vigorous and scholarly translation.” —Guardian, 

“The book deserves a warm welcome.”—Athenzum, 


THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT 
Every page Beautifully Illuminated in Missal Style by 
Alberto Sangorski, and the whole reproduced in Colours 
and printed in the highest style of the art upon ivory- 
surface paper. Fcap 4to, Jap. vellum, gilt top, 6s. net; 
parchment, gilt top, with silk ties, 8s. 6d. net, 


Uniform with the above 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S 
PRAYERS. 





ANCIENT ENGLISH CHRISTMAS 
CAROLS, 1400-1700 
Collected, Arranged, and Illustrated from Medieval Books of 
Hours by Epira Rickert. With 8 Photogravure Plates. 
Small 8vo, antique boards, 7s. 6d. net; pigskin with clasps, 
10s. 6d. net, 


JAPANESE ARTIST IN LONDON 

By Yosuio Marxino. With 8 Illustrations in Colour and 4 
in Monochrome by the Author, Third Impression. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. net, 





CHATTO & WINDUS, 
111 ST. MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON, W.C. 
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WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
LIST. 


cuPID AND CARTRIDGES. 3; 


AUBREY O'BRIEN and REGINALD BOLSTER. With 


Illustrations. 10s. _— ee SPP h 

« kable for the convincing picture he r b 
a wuny te0ee ond cored through which the natives =, y Meil 
WORD PORTRAITS: cnaracter 
SKETCHES OF FAMOUS MEN AND WOMEN. 

By MAXIMILIAN HARDEN, In a Translation from the 


German by JULIUS GABE. 10s. 6d. net. 
“Thi ication has been looked forward to as one of the most notable 
lit a — ri the. year, nor will this brilliant book disappoint the 
expectations of any reader.”’—The Times. 


AN IGNORANT IN INDIA, By &.£. 


VERNEDE, Author of “ The Fair Dominion.” 5s. net. 
JUST PUBLISHED. Ts. 6d. net. 


A PHILOSOPHICAL STUDY OF 


CHRISTIAN ETHICS. By G. F. BARBOUR, D.Phil. 





Crown 8vo. 











A BOOK OF THE MOMENT. 


PERSIA and TURKEY IN REVOLT. 


By DAVID FRASER, Author of “The Short Cut to India,” 
“The Marches of Hindustan.” TDlustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


“ kable book. .. . Mr Fraser is an admirable recorder: he writes 
a force and vividness, His chapter upon his experiences in the 
Imperial Bank of Persia, which was under fire for days: during the fighting 
round Teheran, is a delightful piece of light-hearted desoription."—The Times, 

“A very independent study of events transacted ry | the last few troubled 
yearsin the Middle East and Constantinople. As the diary of a revolution, 
the book rings with rifle-shots and surges with disorder.’’—The r. 


* FICTION, 6s. 


“The name of Blackwood on a novel is a guarantee of good 
literature.” —Saturday Review. 
A LIBRARY LIST OF NOVELS ALL OF 
WHICH HAVE BEEN RECEIVED WITH 
UNANIMOUS PRAISE BY THE PRESS. 


*A SAFETY MATCH By lan Hay 
*THE TWYMANS. A Tale of Youth By Henry Newbolt 
RICHARD S@MERS By H. Crahame Richards 
TROUBLEB WATERS By L. Cope Cornford 
SPINNERS INSILEXNCE By Rachel Swete Macnamara 
A KING OF VACABONBS By Beth Ellis 
THE JOYOUS WAYFARER By Humfrey Jordan 
PATCHES AND POMANDER By Arthur Brebner 
THE MISSING MILLIONAIRE By Christopher Wilson 
HIS HONGUR AND HIS LOVE By Edith Sinciair 
THE MULTIPLIGITIES OF UNA By E. Douglas Hume 
"SAINTS, SINNERS, AND THE USUAL PEOPLE 


By St. John Lucas 
*THE KEEPERS OF THE CATE By Sydney C. Crier 
With Illustrations by A. PEARSE. 


* Second Impression. 


“BLACKWOOD” 


For DECEMBER contains 
Troubles with a Bear in the Midi. By Sr. Joun Lucas. 
Tales of the Mermaid Tavern. 
V. A Coiner of Angels. 


Some Service Reminiscences. 
By Conronzt C. B. Catuwaun, C.B. 


By Pauwirra Bawens. 











By Atrrep Novrzs. 


The "Ricksha Boy. 

In a Cardinal’s Rose-Garden. 
First-class Crieket in 19441 and After. 
The Italians at Tripoli. With Map. 
Musings without Method— 


Commonplace Memoirs—Dates and a Literary Style— 
Disappointing Authors — The Art of re lS 
Viscount Morley in Geod omponyArimotic and 

The Apanment of Aristotle — the Realist — “Know 


By Kur. 


“One Duty, one Combined Work.” 
Mir. Balfour’s Resignation. 


GEORGE ALLEN «& Co.’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE MOST IMPORTANT BIOGRAPHY OF THE YEAR. 


THE LIFE OF RUSKIN 


By E. T. COOK. 
Two Volumes, 1,200 pp. demy 8vo, cloth. 
2is. net. 

Tiwes.—“ The authorized and complete Life, done once for all.” 

Dany TeLeerarn.—‘ A deeply interesting record of the man and his work 
written by one whose qualifications for the task are undisputed.” 

Natron.—'‘ The work has been performed with unerring good taste and 
scholarly reticence.” 

Atury zuM.—** Mr, Cook has come through the ordeal in triumph . . . it is 
a valuable contemporary portrait, such as nearness to the living subject alone 
eould produce,” 


BISMARCK’S PEN: 


THE LIFE OF HEINRICH ABEKEN, 
Translated by Mrs. C. E. BARRETT-LENNARD 
and M. W. HOPER. 
With Portraits, demy 8vo, 400 pages, cloth, 15. net. 

This is one of the most important books of German 
Memoirs ever published in England, and might almost be 
described as fifty years behind the scenes during the wonderful 
rise of Prussia to a great World Power. 

Stanparp.—Its real interest consists in realistic descriptions of the 
German victories over France.” 

Daur Tsiecrarn.—* The letters and memoirs are extremely valuable 
because they represent the inner official history of the period.”’ 


THE SANCTUARIES AND SANC- 
TUARY SEEKERS OF MEDI4ZVAL 
ENGLAND. 


By Rev. J. CHARLES COX, LL.D., F.S.A. 
With Coloured Frontispiece, 20 full-page plates and 11 line 
drawings. Demy 8vo, 108. 6d. net. 

Acapemy.—“ Will be the recognized authority on the subject.” 


Mornive Post.— This learned compilation will be the standard book of 
reference.” 





With Portraits. 











THE ART OF HERBERT 
SCHMALZ 


By TREVOR BLAKEMORE. 

Tliustrated with 32 Reproductions in colour and 82 in black and 
white, super royal 4to. FWO GUINEAS net. 
EDITION DE LUXE, printed on hand-made paper, super 
royal 4to, Limited to 150 copies, each signed by the Artist, FIVE 
GUINEAS net. 

THE COUNTY MEMORIAL SERIES. 

General Editor: Rev. P. MW. DITCHFIELD, D.D., F.S.A. Each 
with about 35 plates and numerous text illustrations. Demy 

8vo, cloth, gilt top, 15s. net. 


OLD GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


Edited by Rev. P. H. DITCHFIELD. 


OLD WORCESTERSHIRE. 


Edited by F. B. ANDREWS. 


IRISH WAYS. 
By JANE BARLOW. 


Second Edition. With 16 full- illustrations in colour and 
15 chapter headings in black-and-white by WARWICK GOBLE. 
Large crown 8vo, clot h, gilt top, 6s. net. 


BIRDS AND BEASTS. 


Translated by A. R. Allinson from the French of Camillo 
Lemonnier. Illustrated in colour by E. J. DETMOLD. Crown 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, Ss. 


THE LIFE OF THE BEE 


By MAURICE MAETERLINCE. 


Translated by ALFRED SUTRO. Ilbustrated in colour by E. J. 
DETMOLD. Special Edition on Arnold hand-made paper. Demy 
4te, parchment, with designed cover, 219 net. 

M. Maetertlinck writes :— 

“ All Detmold’s plates which represent bees are real, incontest~ 
able che/s-d’euvre, and as fine as a Rembrandt. The interiors 
of the hive seem works of genius.” 

Patt Matt Gazerre.— The feature of this sumptuous reprint is its beauty 
of form and a series of lovely colour reproductions.” 

Aruaeauu.—* The iustrations in colour by Mr. Detmold in this new 
edition are exquisite.” 
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NEW ILLUSTRATED 


T & SONS’ 


XMAS CATALOGUE 


contains all the best Standard Literature 


AND PRESENTATION VOLUMES SUITABLE FOR XMAS GIFTS. 


Post Free 


on Request. 





FINE SETS OF STANDARD AUTHORS. 
THE NOVELS OF JANE AUSTEN—TEMPLE EDITION. w wo. WITH 


COLOURED FRONTISPIECES by C, E. and H. M. BROCK. Pott 8vo. 


THE NOVELS OF HONORE DE 


Per volume—cloth 18. Gd. net; lambskin leather, 2¢. net. 


BALZAC. An entirely new translation of the COMEDIE 


HUMAINE. Edited by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. Translated by Miss ELLEN MARRIAGE, Mrs. CLARA BELL, and JAMES WARING, WITH 


3 ETCHINGS IN EACH VOLUME. vols. Crowa 8vo, 3s. 6d. net per vol. 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES 


Bi 

wi roduotieons 

RAILTON, .. AND WITM PORTRAITS. 12 vels. 
“No true lover of Charles and Mary Lam) can afford to lack Mr. 


THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


trated by CHARLES E. BROCK, WITH 300 DRAWINGS IN CRAYON AND LINE. 
DRAWINGS IN PHOTOGRAVURE, AND MANY REPRODUCTIONS FROM DRAWINGS BY THE AUTHOR. 30 vols. 


net per vol. 


THE DULAC BRONTE. 


— and Critical Essay, Critieal Survey of Editions Past and Present, Biographical Introductions and Explanatory Notes. 
from Original Editions, with Drawings by CHARLES E. BROCK, WINIFRED GREE) 

Long {cay 8vo, 3s. Gd. net per vol. 

acdonald’s twelve volumes.’’—Athenzum, 


Full list of volumes free on application. 


LAMB. _ xaitea by WILLIAM MACDONALD, win 


Very fully Must 
, CHARLES ROBINSON, HERBELS 


Edited by WALTER JERROLD, with Bibliographical Intreductions. Ips. 


ALSO WITH PORTRAIIS AND TOPOGRAPHICAL 
Small crown 8vo, 3s, 


New Illustrated Edition of the Novels of Charlotte, Anne, and Emily Bront}, 


10 vols. 60 COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS BY EDMUND DULAC. Fcap 8vo, 2s. Gd. net per vol. 


SCOTT’S WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


wv CLEMENT K. SH 


Temple Edition. Edited, with Bibliographical Introductions 


chronologically with the original prefaces, notes, glossaries, kc. WITH PHOTOGRAVURE FRONTISPIECE 


@RTER. Arranged 
Y HEBSERT RAILTOM, AND FROM PORTRAITS. 48 vols. Pott 8vo. Per volume—Cloth, 1%. Gd. net; lambskin leather, 2s. net. 








STANDARD WORKS ON ART 


A NEW HISTORY OF PAINTING IN ITALY. 


CAVALCASELLE. Edited and supplemented with Notes by Epwarp Murron, 


THE HISTORY OF MODERN PAINTING. 


WITH NEARLY 1300 ILLUSTRATIONS IN BLACK AND WHITE, AND 48 LY 


Revised and brought up to end of Nineteenth Century by the Author. 
COLOUR, In4volumes. Buckram, crewn 4to, £3 3s. net. 


By J. A. CROWE aad G. B 
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Notice.—With this week’s “Srecrator” is issued, gratis, a 
LireraRy SvuPPLEMENT. 


——@—— 

Y far the most important political event of the week was 
the action taken by Mr. Bonar Law in the House of Com- 
mons on Thursday night. A quarter of an hour before the guil- 
lotine began its work the Unionist leader, in a vigorous but in 
no sense unfair or exaggerated speech, denounced the Govern- 
ment for their garrotting of debate. They were about to 
insist that 470 amendments should be voted without discussion. 
The House of Commons had ceased to exist as a legislative 
Assembly. Of the 470 outstanding amendments many had 
never been discussed at all, and the fact that there had been 
a continuous hail of Government amendments proved that 
the Government did not know from hour to hour what they 
ought todo. The action of the Government was dictated by 
the Nationalist Party. The interests of every member of the 
population were being sacrificed in order that there might be 
no obstacle in the way of Home Rule next year. This asser- 
tion will of course be denied, but it is in truth nothing but 

a plain statement of a plain fact. 


Mr. Lloyd George was naturally furious, but his answer 
was the merest and meanest tu quogue. The Opposition had 
used the closure as drastically as he had. He went on to twit 
the Upposition with having taken up forty or fifty days in 
discussing a Bill which was supposed to be non-contentious. 
When it was pointed out that it was merely the principle 
underlying the Bill that had been accepted, and in no sense the 
way inwhich the principle was carried out, the Chancellor 
dared his opponents to vote against the Third Reading. He 
was countered with shouts of “ Wait and see!” He would do 
80, was the reply, and the Opposition could wait and see what 
would happen afterwards if they voted for the rejection of the 
measure. When the guillotine began to fall the members of 
the Opposition very properly refused to have any part or share 
in a proceeding so discreditable and left the House in a body. 
It was useless to remain in a deliberative Assembly which had 
refused to deliberate. 


We deal elsewhere with the rest of the debate and with the 
agitation against the Bill, but we may say here that we hold 
that the best way in which the House of Lords can deal with 





the intolerable situation created by the Government is to add 
a Referendum clause to the Bill and leave acceptance or rejec- 
tion of the Bill to the electors themselves. Whether they will 
take our advice we do not know, but in any case we are 
delighted to find so powerful an ally as the Times. In its 
leader of Thursday the Times specifically endorsed the 
Spectator proposal. In some quarters it has been suggested 
as an alternative that the House of Lords should reject the 
Bill absolutely. Although those who argue thus seem to 
have forgotten that the House of Lords has no longer the 
power of rejecting Bills but solely of delaying their coming 
into operation, let us say at once that if we cannot have a 
Referendum clause we are in favour of delaying action. If 
the Lords refuse to pass the Bill in the present Session all 
they will be doing, as all they have a right to do, is to 
insist that the final and irrevocable step in enactment shall 
not be taken till the country has had more time to consider 
the Bill. If the House of Commons will not discuss the Bill 
at any rate the country can. 


Curiously enough, however, the Government organs seem to 
have forgotten their own Parliament Bill, and declare that if 
the House of Lords do what they call “reject” the Bill—#.c., 
hang it up—the Government will be forced to drop their 
measure. Why should they, any more than drop Home Rule 
when the Lords interpose a two years’ interval in the case of that 
measure ? In truth this threat todrop the Bill is a proof that 
the Government are in reality afraid of their own insurance 
scheme, and would be glad of an excuse to get rid of it and throw 
the blame on the Lords. The country may be stupid, but we 
doubt whether it is as stupid as the friends of the Government 
appear to fancy. If they are accused of destroying the Bill 
the Lords will have a complete answer: “ Why did you not 
use the powers which you expressly took to overbear our 
temporary opposition to any and every Bill? No one can 
pretend that the hurry for passing the Bill is so desperate. 
If you look at the provisions of the Parliament Bill you 
will know exactly when your Bill will come into operation 
in spite of all we can do, and you can utilize those two 
years in making all the preparations for putting it 
into operation. If you really believe in your Bill, all we 
shall have done is to postpone its coming into operation by 
a year and a half, for you yourselves postpone its operation by 
six months.” The Government have no answer to that argu- 
ment except one which they dare not give :—“ We could not 
allow our Bill to be two years under criticism because if we 
did all the innumerable weak spots in it that have not yet 
been discovered would be found out. It could not stand the 
criticism with which it would be riddled. It is the sort of 
measure that can only be passed in a hurry and in the dark. 
Therefore we are bound to tell the Lords that to delay it is to 
kill it. It is just stiff enough to be rammed down the people's 
throats at the moment, but if it waits eighteen months it will 
become too flabby and disintegrated for that process,” 


If this is the net situation, as we say, without fear of con- 
tradiction, that it is, are we not right in declaring that the 
whole thing is an outrage? Im all these circumstance we 
say once more that the best way out of the tangle is for the 
Peers to add a Referendum clause. There is no difficulty 
about doing so. The machinery contained in Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh’s Bill can be adapted with the greatest ease to form- 
ing a schedule to accompany the Referendum clause. The 
one thing that the House of Lords must not attempt to do in 
the two days thoughtfully and considerately allowed them by 
the Government for the Committee stage is to attempt to 
amend the Bill. To do that would make them responsible for 
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the greatest mass of legislative ineptitudes that has ever been 
seen in the history of Parliament. 


At the end of last week the Russian Government presented 
an ultimatum to Persia calling for the dismissal of Mr. 
Shuster, the American financial expert. The Mejliss, we 
are informed by a telegram in Friday’s Times, has unani- 
mously refused compliance with the Russian ultimatum, and 
the greatest excitement is said to prevail in Teheran. In the 
House of Commons on Thursday Sir Edward Grey, in answer 
to a question, corroborated the statement in the Times that 
the Russian Government had made fresh demands. He 
stated that the effects of the action which Russia might feel 
obliged to take would be very serious in Persia. Our Govern- 
ment had, however, received assurances as to the temporary 
and provisional character of the Russian action. Mr. 
Shuster’s persistence in appointing British subjects 
to administrative posts in the North of Persia had made 
things impossible, and if continued without consultation 
with the British and Russian Governments must tend 
to give rise to interference or political trouble prejudicial to 
the independence of Persia. The present crisis made it 
necessary to find some solution at Teheran which would avert 
the risk of the recurrence of incidents calculated to destroy 
the Anglo-Russian Agreement. Considering it was the 
earnest desire of both Governments to prevent that Agreement 
being impaired, he did not doubt that a solution would be 
found. 


It is clear from this that the Russian and British Govern- 
ments are in accord, and that we could not support Mr, 
Shuster in his erratic and ill-considered action without a 
breach of faith with Russia. Taking the question as a whole, 
we have no hesitation in supporting Sir Edward Grey’s action 
to the full, and we believe that this course is one which wise 
men, irrespective of party, should take in the matter. The 
notion that the American Government will intervene in support 
of Mr. Shuster is absurd. Mr. Shuster is not the servant of the 
American Government but a private individual in the employ- 
ment of Persia. The Washington State Department was in no 
sense a party to his appointment. The fact that a meeting of 
members of the House of Commons should have actually sent 
a telegram to President Taft expressing their hearty apprecia- 
tion of the work done by Mr. Shuster and their earnest hope 
that his services may still be retained can only be described 
as outrageous. It is a futile attempt to interfere with the 
policy adopted by the British Government in regard to Persia. 
Action of such a kind is either a pompous farce or else is 
wholly mischievous. 


In the House of Commons on Monday Sir Edward Grey 
made his promised statement on foreign affairs—a statement 
which had been awaited with almost unexampled curiosity 
and anxiety. He announced that he would deal exclusively 
with Anglo-German relations, and in the first part of his 
speech described the negotiations between himself and the 
German Ambassador in July. He supplied what he called 
the “omissions” in Herr von Kiderlen-Waechter’s statement 
before the Budget Committee of the Reichstag. The action 
of the German Government in publishing this statement 
without consultation with the British Foreign Office was 
unusual; he didnot complain of that, but it laid upon him the 
duty of making a complete explanation of what had occurred. 
The British Government had not, as had been said, neglected 
to make any response, from July Ist till the day of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s speech, to the German communication of the fact 
that the ‘Panther’ had been sent to Agadir. On July 3rd 
Sir Edward Grey told the German Ambassador that the send- 
ing of the ship to a closed port was so grave a matter that he 
could not discuss it till he had consulted the Cabinet. The 
next day a Cabinet meeting was duly held, and immediately 
afterwards Sir Edward Grey informed the Ambassador that a 
mew situation had been created by the mission of the‘ Panther,’ 
ané that Great Britain was obliged to take into consideration 
her own interests as well as her obligations to France. 


In spite of this intimation, which was patently a very 
grave warning, the German Government made no further 
communication (with the exception of a colourless statement 
to our Ambassador in Berlin on July 12th) till July 2st, 
when Sir Edward Grey sent for the German Ambassador in ' 





London and again emphasized the gravity of 
situation. The Ambassador offered no official explanati 
to meet the misgivings of the British Government and 
that evening Mr. Lloyd George made his speech with the 
approval of Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward Grey. It wag not till 
July 27th that a friendly communication came from German 
and from that date onwards there were “no further differ 
ties.” Throughout the negotiations Sir Edward Grey insisteg 
on the fact that Great Britain had not the smallest desire to 
prevent Germany getting reasonable concessions from : 
on the contrary, the British Government earnestly hoped for 
such an arrangement. The whole aim of Great Britain wa 
to discourage aggression, but it was expected that 

would also refrain from aggressive tendencies. We Wished 
to be friends with Germany, but it should be plainly under. 
stood that it was quite out of the question that we shonlg 
sacrifice existing friendships in order to purchase such g 
result. Sir Edward Grey condemned irresponsible mischief. 
making among critics of the Government, and particularly 
reprobated Captain Faber’s recent speech, which, we may say, 
should never have received the attention it did. 


Mr. Bonar Law informed the House that the change in the 
leadership of the Opposition meant no change in the Opposi. 
tion view of foreign politics. He was convinced that every 
step taken by the Government and described by Sir Edward 
Grey had been taken with sole regard to British interests, 
There was no feeling of hostility to Germany. The speech of 
Mr. Lloyd George had this advantage, that when such a 
member of the Government made such a speech every one 
knew that there was no question of division of opinion 
in the Cabinet. He was able to express virtually unr. 
served approval of the policy of the Government. Great 
Britain desired no more territory—she had enongh—and 
the right policy now was to build up, not to enlarge. Mr, 
Ramsay MacDonald expressed strong disapproval of the 
Government’s policy. They had adhered to Lord Lansdowne’s 
principles in an extreme form; Mr. Lloyd George's speech 
was unfortunate, and the whole story of the negotiations was 
a condemnation of secret diplomacy. Mr. Asquith in very 
well-chosen words repeated the sense of Sir Edward Grey's 
declaration. Sir Edward Grey replied to various criticisms, 
justified our policy in Persia, and insisted on the need of 
observing neutrality between Turkey and Italy. The debate 
was on the whole a very good one, and among its best features 
was the speech of the Unionist leader. Mr. Bonar Law has 
not hitherto studied foreign affairs, but in truth that is no 
defect. He brings a receptive mind and a sound judgment to 
the consideration of international problems, and these above all 
things are what are wanted. 


In the House of Lords on Tuesday Lord Courtney opened 
the debate on the Morocco question. He spoke with approval 
of the Anglo-French Agreement of 1904, and asked why it 
should not be possible to conclude a similar agreement with 
Germany. If only the Act of Algeciras had been borne in 
mind the recent crisis over Morocco would have been avoided. 
Unhappily Sir Edward Grey bad run the Anglo-French Agree- 
ment to death while forgetting the Act of Algeciras. He had 
no conception of a family of nations in Europe united by 
friendly ties, but thought only of Europe as necessarily divided 
into hostile camps. The language he had used to the German 
Ambassador was “inexplicable.” Mr. Lloyd George’s speech 
was bound to create a warlike feeling. It was an undignified 
thing. Lord Courtney ended with a most ill-judged and 
offensive attack upon Italy. 


Lord Morley of Blackburn said that he had listened with 
profound regret to Lord Courtney’s speech—a regret which 
will be shared by all sane people, for a more misehievous public 
utterance we find it difficult to recall. Lord Courtney had 
invited them to ally themselves with Germany and to trample 
on Italy. Lord Morley could not imagine a more unfor- 
tunate line to take. Sir Edward Grey's desire for peace was 
proved by his recent noble speech in which he urged the 
possibility of resortto arbitration with the United States first 
and later with other nations. Mr. Bonar Law’s repudiation 
of aggressiveness compared favourably with Lord Courtney's 
unfortunate argument. Sir Edward Grey's speech on Monday 
had been “an entire answer” to the alarm of Lord Courtney 
After a high tribute to Germany’s great and pure administra- 
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; her triumphs in art and science, Lord Morley said 
wor ie Britain had no thought of standing in the way of 
t and honourable aspirations. But no Govern- 


rmany’s jus 
roe had on taken greater care than the present Government 


to avoid drifting into entanglements. 





Lord Lansdowne said that the Anglo-French Agreement 
had rendered a great international service. There was no 
desire to divide Europe into hostile camps. He was glad the 
Government had consented to publish the secret articles of 
1904. He thought the time had come to doso. He agreed 
that in the recent crisis it waf the German Government which 
bad kept us waiting for an answer, and not vice versa. As for 
Mr. Lloyd George’s speech he thought the statement would 
have come better from the Foreign Secretary in the House 
of Commons, but he had no fault whatever to find with the 


Government’s foreign policy. 


The Report stage of the Insurance Bill in the House of 
Commons was begun on Tuesday and continued on Wednes- 
day and Thursday. On Tuesday the discussion centred 
chiefly in the new clause which Mr. Lloyd George pro- 

to add to the Bill, which would allow approved societies 
(with the permission of the Commissioners) to offer alternative 
benefits of equal value in place of those laid down in the Bill, 
with the exception of the medical benefit. This would permit 
domestic servants and other classes to obtain a superannua- 
tion benefit. In the course of the discussion Mr. Lloyd 
George agreed that the maternity benefit should also be made 
unexchangeable. On Wednesday Lord Hugh Cecil attempted 
to move an amendment to secure a Referendum on the Bill 
before it came into force, but the Speaker ruled that the 
matter must be postponed to the end of the Report stage. 
Among other questions debated was that of the extensive 
patronage placed under the control of the Government by the 
Bill. Mr. Lloyd George pointed out that all future appoint- 
ments would be made by the Commissioners. 


A striking demonstration was held on Wednesday night 
at the Albert Hall to protest against the inclusion of 
domestic servants in the Insurance Bill. The meeting is 
described by the Times correspondent as “an astonishing 
manifestation”; for in addition to the ten thousand people 
inside the hall “thousands upon thousands of respectable 
girls, unable to gain admission, stood patiently in long 
queues outside the building hoping in vain that by some 
lucky chance they might enter in and join with their 
comrades in the great protest.” The large majority of those 
present appear to have been domestic servants, and nearly all 
of them women. The meeting was presided over by the 
Dowager Lady Desart, and a resolution was passed almost 
unanimously to the effect that the meeting protested against 
the clauses in the Insurance Bill affecting domestic service 
“because the enormous classes concerned have never been 
consulted, and by an overwhelming majority are opposed to 
the inclusion of servants in this Bill.” We have dealt with 
the demonstration elsewhere, and will only say here that it is 
absurd to argue that it was “a mere put-up job.” 


Mr. Lloyd George spoke at Bath on Friday week. After a 
judicious reference to foreign affairs, he plunged into a heated 
defence of the National Insurance Bill, which was “swimming 
along through a murky flood of misrepresentation,” and 
prophesied that a time would come when its traducers would 
claim to have assisted it along. Mr. Lloyd George devoted 
the rest of his speech to an impassioned plea for the en- 
franchisement of woman. Unless they denied her a soul, 
with all the responsibilities which that fact implied, how 
could they refuse to her the power which they gave to man, 
in the government of the country, to answer those responsi- 
bilities? Throughout the ages their gentleness had saved 
mankind from barbarism, and “ one sex stood with unpolluted 
hands at the altar of mercy.” It was too late now to talk of 
man as the ruler of creation. This was no new experiment. 
Wherever it had been tried in our great colonies it bad been 
& complete success. He therefore appealed to the Liberal 
Party to be true to its high and honoured tradition, and once 
more next year to widen the bounds of liberty and set the 
bond free. When Dr. Johnson listened toa young lady who 





poured out a flood of rhetorical abstractions of this type his 
only comment was, “ Fiddlededee, my dear! Fiddlededee!” 





The Times of Monday published an excellent letter from 
Mrs. Humphry Ward on Mr. Lloyd George's speech at 
Bath. Mr. Lloyd George had declared that women ought 
to be consulted on education, housing, sanitation, pro- 
vision for old age and sickness, temperance, nursing, and the 
prevention of disease. Mrs. Ward points out that in every 
one of these matters women already have almost unlimited 
opportunities of bringing their influence to bear by means of 
the municipal franchise. There is no need whatever for 
them to be drawn into the vortex of Imperial politics. Mrs. 
Ward ends by appealing to the anti-Suffragist members of the 
Government to come forward as openly as Mr. Lloyd George 
to represent their opposite convictions and to save the country 
from the great danger of woman suffrage. 


Sir Edward Carson delivered a vigorous criticism of the 
Government at Eastbourne on Saturday last. The industrial 
unrest was due to their setting men, for the sake of their 
votes, above the law. And now they had to settle with the 
Irish Nationalists, who were hard taskmasters.—Here he 
quoted an amazingly candid saying of Mr. Hobhouse: “ Next 
year we must pay our debt to the Irish Nationalist members 
who were good enough to vote for a Budget they detested 
and knew would be an injury to their country.”—Sir Edward 
went on to say that he thought he was a loyal Irishman, 
but Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Redmond had called him and 
his Ulster friends rebels, while the men who cheered the defeat 
of our troops in South Africa, or fought against them like 
Mr. Lynch, were all loyal subjects of the King! He stood 
before them with a message from Ulster: “ We won't leave 
you; we ask you to stay with us. We say, above all things, 
that we have done our share in the building of this Empire 
which is ours; we ask you not to desert us.” In conclusion 
he believed in English justice and fair play, and never, until it 
was an accomplished fact, would he believe that the English 
race had become so decadent as to allow themselves to drive 
out those who wished to remain with them. We are delighted 
to find Sir Edward Carson in effect endorsing our plea that 
though Home Rule for the South of Ireland is a ruinous 
folly the expelling from the Union those parts of Ulster in 
which there is a strong local majority in favour of the Union 
is a crime of unparalleled turpitude. When once they are 
made to understand the issue such an outrage will never be 
tolerated by the people of England and Scotland. 








On Tuesday the names of the new Insurance Commissioners 
were announced. The Chairman is to be Sir Robert Morant, 
and the four others are Mr. John Bradbury, Mr. D. J. 
Shackleton, Mr. J. Lister Stead, and Miss Mona Wilson. A 
cynical observer might be expected to remark in the vein of 
Louis XVIII.: “Nothing is changed—there only are five 
Commissioners the more.” 


It was announced on Tuesday that Admiral Bridgeman has 
been appointed to succeed Sir Arthur Wilson as First Sea 
Lord, Prince Louis of Battenberg succeeding Admiral Egerton 
as Second Sea Lord, and Captain Pakenham becoming Third 
Sea Lord in place of Rear-Admiral Madden. Mr. Winston 
Churchill, in reply to a question in the House, pointed out that 
Sir Arthur Wilson, whose great services both to the Navy and 
the State he cordially acknowledged, was due to retire in any 
case in March, and the Fourth Sea Lord on January 5th on his 
promotion to a sea-going appointment. Having thus to face 
a change of the Board of Admiralty to the extent of half its 
members early next year while the Naval Estimates were under 
discussion, the Prime Minister and his colleagues had decided 
that in the interests of the public it would be better that the 
changes should take place now. The new Sea Lords are, so 
far as we know, free from the charge of having been partisans 
in recent controversies, and the promotion of Prince Louis of 
Battenberg, on the simple ground of capacity, would probably 
be endorsed by an overwhelming majority of his brother 
officers. The other appointments also command the approval 
of the Service. 








Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 3 per cent. Sept. 21st. 
Consols (23) were on Friday 78}—Friday week 78}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——>—_— 


SIR EDWARD GREY’S TRIUMPH. 


HEN we wrote last week we expressed our confidence 
that Sir Edward Grey would emerge victorious 
from the attacks made upon his conduct of Foreign Affairs 
by the Radical section of the supporters of the Govern- 
ment. His defence of his action and his complete proof 
that he behaved in the late crisis as he has always be- 
haved, namely, as the true friend of peace, were conclu- 
sive. No ‘attempt, indeed, was made to controvert his 
statement. Possibiy one may be made when the adjourned 
debate is resumed, but as far as Monday was concerned it 
can only be said that the case against him collapsed 
altogether, not because of any rhetorical or dialectical 
ingenuity on the of the Foreign Secretary, but 
because he told a plain story which could not be gain- 
said. In the abstract and without reference to the facts it 
is easy enough to show how wicked it is to oppose Germany 
or to encourage “the fire-eaters of France” not to 
acquiesce in the beneficent policy of their mighty neigh- 
bour. When the facts are stated, and as long as people 
keep them in memory, the vindication of the Governmeni’s 
action is as easy as the repetition of the alphabet. As Mr. 
Bonar Law wisely said, there are no “ inevitable wars,” 
but the course pursued by the Government was inevitable 
if they were to remain efficient friends of peace and not to 
make war certain by shutting their eyes and talking about 
olive branches and the wickedness of provoking men to 
bloodshed. 

Once more we would advise our readers to ask them- 
selves what is the cause of the present tension, and how 
it comes about that our relations with Germany are so 
unsatisfactory. To be as concrete as possible, they should 
inquire how it is that German opinion is so deeply dis- 
appointed, as it clearly is, by Sir Edward Grey’s speech. 
Our relations with Germany are unsatisfactory because 
we will not do what Germany wants. What is it that 
Germany wants? She wants us to abandon our entente 
with France, to discontinue standing by France and sup- 

orting her, and instead to allow Germany to deal with 
Fouet as she (Germany) thinks fit. What does this 
mean translated into action? It means nothing more 
nor less than that Germany considers friendliness to 
France to be an act of hostility towards her, and that 
those who stubbornly refuse to admit this are “ hemming 
Germany in.” If we support France then we are told 
“Thou art not Cesar’s friend,” and must take the con- 
sequences. Germany cannot and will not allow us to 
do what she calls making a party with France and Russia 
against her. When Sir Ed Grey quietly states that 
we cannot admit that showing friendship for France is 
per se an act of hostility towards Germany the aggressive 
part of the German Press in effect shouts back: “ Did we 
not always say that the British Government are inspired 
with a deadly animosity towards the Fatherland?” We 
are bound to say that we have had plenty of warning 
that this was the attitude of Germany and that 
she could not and would not tolerate our coming to 
an understanding with France. The people in this 
country are unfortunately so much engrossed with home 
affairs that they forget every incident in international 
relations which is not three weeks old. If, however, 
they could be induced to turn their thoughts back to what 
happened in the summer before the meeting of the Algeciras 
Conference—that is, in the summer of 1905—they might 
remember that Germany made a vehement attempt to 
break down the entente cordiale at the very beginning, and 
gave us warning that friendship with France would be 
considered by them to be hostility towards Germany. 
During that summer—the summer when M. Delcassé 
was offered as a sacrifice, unsuccessful as it turned out, 
to appease German enmity—it is an open secret that 
German emissaries were sent to Paris, and were told to 
explain unofficially to France the consequences of an 
ei.tente with us. “ If you and Britain,” they said in effect, 
“come together and withstand or hem in Germany you 
will have to take the consequences. The first of those 
consequences will be that France will have to pay the bill. 
Germany, owing to Britain’s command of the sea, will not 
be able to get at Britain, but she can get at France, and 
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just anger at the attempt to rob her of her rights in the 
community of nations. Britain may no doubt be the 
real offender, but we must strike where we can rather 
than where we would. France is open to our arms if 
Britain is not.” Happily this attempt to bully Franee 
out of the entente did not succeed. We stood by France 
and France found that the German threats were bluff or 
at any rate could not be made good. But though the 
German coup failed, Germany was, naturally enough per. 
haps, unappeased. She built her ships and bided her time 
till another opportunity offered to break down the entenie 
It appeared to have come last summer, and the ‘ Panther’ 
was sent to Agadir. No OMe seriously believes that 
Germany was anxious about her nationals or really 
acted solely with the view of protecting German lives 
and property in Morocco. What Germany wanted to do 
was once more to drive a wedge between us and France, 
In the opinion of her diplomatists, if a well-chosen 
occasion could be seized for bullying France, 7.¢., one when 
Britain would not stand by her, then either France could 
be taken singly and overwhelmed, or else, what was more 
likely, could be forced to yield to German pressure, and go 
humiliated before the whole world. Then the entente would 
have disappeared. It could be pointed out to France, 
smarting from the Teutonic rods, that perfidious Albion 
had failed her at the critical moment, and that now the 
= of safety was to work with Germany, who indeed had 

cruel only to be kind, and was ready to turn from 
the sternest of foes to the most generous of friends. By 
joining forces with Germany, France would also be told 
that she would be able to revenge herself upon a Power 
that had deserted her in her hour of need. The entente 
thus broken up, and France converted from a friend of 
Britain into an enemy, or at any rate into a morose 
neutral, Germany would have been able to turn her un- 
divided attention to us—could have dealt with us in 
isolation. 


To most of our readers it will no doubt seem incredible 
that the ruling men in Germany should have contemplated 
so crude a line of policy. Yet such we believe to be the fact. 
The evidence, as far as we can see, bears no other interpre- 
tation. The German Government during the summer came 
to the conclusion that public opinion here, or at any rate 
public opinion in the Liberal Party, had veered so much 
towards Germany that there was no likelihood of our sup- 
porting France if the situation in Morocco were made the 
occasion for putting pressure upon her. The Liberal 
Government, they argued, will never dare to stand by the 
French if it can be represented that such action 
would merely mean helping France to conquer Morocco. 
Happily, the German view was based upon an entire 
miscalculation. Our Cabinet, in spite of the fact that 
so many of its members are most sincerely anxious to be 
as friendly as they can towards Germany, were abso- 
lutely solid in their support of France. To their very 
great credit, Mr. Lloyd George and what we may call his 
section of the Cabinet were as firm a8 Sir Edward Grey 
and the Prime Minister. By means of Mr. Lloyd George's 
speech, they soon let the Germans know in the most 
emphatic manner possible that they must not count upon 
any help from the Liberals. The German attempt to 
break down the entente through the action of the ‘ Panther’ 
proved in fact a complete and absolute failure. The pro- 
German section of the Cabinet showed themselves, as every 
Englishman was sure they would, as incapable as the 
pro-French section of cutting the rope that binds us to 
France. The solidarity in honour and sane policy exhibited 
by our Government naturally placed the Germans in @ 
position of considerable difficulty. They might not have 
objected to war with an isolated France. The last thing 
they wanted was war with the T'riple Entente, and accord- 
ingly they put their pride in their pocket and made the 
best terms they on with France—terms which we did 
nothing to render more disagreeable to Germany than the 
facts obliged. There was no attempt here to do anything 
but let Germany down as easily as possible. She had “ put 
her head into Chancery,” but we wisely made no effort to 
punish her before she was released. 


The moment, however, that the Germans had freed them- 
selves from the embarrassing situation caused by their 
action at Agadir they turned round upon us and, with 





must and will force her to bear the brunt of Germany’s 


a persistency magnificent in its boldness, focussed their 
whole energies upon an attempt to show how recklessly 
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: anti-German had been the policy of the 
a renant. “ What have we A on to deserve 
Beh hostility at your hands?” went up the cry from 
Germany. “Why will you not be friends with those who 
are only too anxious to live at peace with you? Why run 
the risk of the most terrible of struggles merely to show 
your hatred of Germany and of all things German P ” 
Yn other words, the German Government, copying Bis- 
marck’s traditional policy of influencing public opinion 
abroad by protestations however remote from fact, and 
calculating on the tender spot in the English national 
conscience—its very natural and proper love of peace in 
the abstract and also its very natural and proper liking 
for the Germans as a people—made a pathetic appeal to 
the British nation not to go on stabbing them in the back. 
The appeal was most moving. The only flaw was that we 
had never attempted to stab them in the back. What 
they called stabbing in the back was merely the determina- 
tion to keep our obligations of honour with France and to 
refuse to allow her to be first isolated and then destroyed. 
That was really Sir Edward Grey’s answer. We are 
accused of hostility and unfriendliness ; but when the facts 
are examined it can be shown that there has been no 
hostility and no unfriendliness to Germany—unless, of 
course, friendliness to France and also mindfulness of 
our own special interests are to be called acts of hostility 
and unfriendliness. 

The moral of the whole incident is this: If Germany 
persists in effect in declaring that friendliness to France 
means hostility to her, then hostility there will be and must 
be. If, however, Germany will recognize that friendliness 
to France and the determination to prevent her from being 
first isolated and then overwhelmed do not constitute hos- 
tility to Germany, then our relations with Germany can at 
once be impreved and set upon a sure and sound founda- 
tion. There is plenty of room for a friendly understanding 
with Germany as long as it does not involve the abandon- 
ment of Framce. Remember, too, that France has never 
attempted to copy Germany’s attitude and to say in 
effect that we must choose between her and Germany, 
and that frieadliness to her can only be proved by 
hostility to Germany. Neither the French Government 
nor the French Press has ever dreamt of taking such a 
line. France, indeed, as a Power specially desirous of peace, 
has if anything been too anxious to show that the entente 
is essentially pacific. 

A proper understanding of all the facts of the case will 
show that Sir Edward Grey has been the best friend of 
Germany, meaning by Germany not the German Govern- 
ment but the German people. We do not believe that the 
German peeple want war, either with France or with us. 
But by supperting France in the loyal way Sir Edward 
Grey and his colleagues did, Germany was in fact saved 
from a war to which the reckless action of the German 
Government was directly tending. It was only by our 
Government resolutely refusing to yield to the specious 
plea which was forced upon them by the German Govern- 
ment—the plea that the bullying of France over Morocco 
Was no concern of ours—and which, strange as it may 
seem, was endorsed by the so-called men of peace on this 
side, that a terrible catastrophe was avoided. 





THE INSURANCE BILL. 


_ Insurance Bill will be through the Report stage by 
i. the time these pages reach our readers’ hands, and 
will be ready for Third Reading. That being so, it may be 
worth while to set down some of the salient facts con- 
nected with the measure and its passage through the 
Commons. The last, and perhaps in some ways the most 
important, of these is the sudden growth of the agitation 
for excluding domestic servants from the Bill. We are 
far from saying that we agree with this agitation. We 
dislike the Bill in its final form intensely because we think 
that, while it has the one good feature of being contribu- 
tory, it carries out the contributory principle so badly 
that this redeeming feature is <4 almost nugatory. 
Still, if there must be a Bill, even though a bad Bill, we 
should be sorry to see a class to whom thrift is com- 
paratively easy, and who stand greatly in need of thrift, 
though not, perhaps, of the particular form dealt with in 
the Bill, entirely left out of it. But though we may not 
like many sides of the servants’ agitation, and should 
not care to see it successful unless it should operate to 





cause the withdrawal of the whole Bill and the alter- 
nate substitution of a better measure, it is absurd to 
pretend that the agitation is unreal or is produced by the 
Daily Mail and the other popular newspapers that have 
made themselves its spokesmen and instruments. No 
newspaper, however well organized and enterprising, could 
possibly have created the movement in question. It is a 
perfectly genuine one, and it is based, we are certain, upon 
a well-marked dislike of the Bill among domestic servants. 
In the beginning no doubt the mistresses played a certain 
part in the movement, but this interest was soon what 
the Americans call “snowed under.” The Albert Hall 
demonstration was overwhelmingly a servants’ demonstra- 
tion. If it is asked what makes the servant class so 
strongly against the Bill, the answer is, not that they are 
indifferent to provision for sickness or for thrift generally, 
but that they feel that, as a rule, they are provided against 
the more immediate evils of sickness by the custom of the 
employers to give them medical attendance and comforts 
during illness. But though for this reason they have no 
great dread, at any rate, of temporary sickness, they do 
dislike most heartily the diminution of their wages and 
the interference between them and their employers which 
will be caused by the Bill. They want, in other words, to 
be let alone. They want it because they instinctively 
realize that those who wish to dispose of their services or 
of anything else they have to sell to the highest advantage 
are handicapped in doing so by the kind of interference 
with free contract established by the Bill. Undoubtedly 
the tendency of the Bill is to effect a check upon hiring, 
i.e., the demand for servants. But no one who wants to 
be hired, as servants must naturally do, at the highest 
rates obtainable can wish to see even the slightest limita- 
tion of demand. 


Another essential fact in regard to the Bill is its intense 
unpopularity with the doctors—with the profession with- 
out which the Bill could not be worked, and whose interests 
are therefore bound up with the measure as closely as are 
those of the recipients of the benefits. The profession of 
medicine in this country is unfortunately one which, as a 
whole, is distinctly ill-paid. Of the general condition of 
the profession it is scarcely too much to say that it is hard 
and precarious. The struggle for life is very fierce among 
doctors. That being so they feel the greatest possible 
dread of a measure which must profoundly alter the 
conditions under which they get their living. If passed 
in its present shape they realize that it must greatly 
add to their work, while it is only too likely to decrease 
their total remuneration. Further it is almost certain 
to make medical practices unsaleable. Already the value 
of practices tends to be a diminishing quantity, and the 
Bill will enormously stimulate the tendencies that have 
produced this result. Finally the doctors dread, and very 
naturally dread, being placed under the power of the 
friendly societies. They feel that the provisions in regard 
to heaith committees which are intended to prevent this 
result are wholly inadequate. No one, of course, can tell 
exactly how the Bill will work out, but it is pretty certain 
that, whatever else may happen, the position of the doctors 
will not be improved, but the reverse. Remember that 
the doctors’ opposition to the Bill has nothing whatever to 
do with politics. A very large number of the protesting 
doctors are Liberals. Yet a feature of the agitation has 
been the solidarity of the profession. 


Another fact which stands out in regard to the Bill is 
one which affects not any section but the whole —_ 
lation. The Bill is going to prove a tremendous burden 
on the national finances. No one, and least of all 
the Government, seems to have any clear idea of 
what the cost is really going to be. But in public 
finance uncertainty as regards cost invariably means that 
the charges will prove far heavier than anyone could possibly 
have foretold. Let us recall what happened in the case of 
old-age pensions, where the effect was much more easy to 
estimate. Mr. Asquith asserted that the total annual 
cost of old-age pensions could not be more than six 
millions a year when the scheme had got into full opera- 
tion. It has already reached thirteen millions. Mr. Lloyd 
George in introducing his insurance scheme, and before he 
had made a great many of the very costly concessions which 
he has since made, placed the cost to the Exchequer when the 
Bill was in full working at something under five millions a 
year. It would, we feel quite sure, be safe to double this 
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estimate, as we doubled the official figures and proved to 
be right in the case of old-age pensions. Indeed, in 
all probability it would be safe to treble it. Let us, 
however, assume that the cost to the State will not be 
more than ten millions. How is this ten millions to be 
obtained ? If we increase the taxes on articles of general 
consumption, that is, the taxes that affect the poor, the 
effect on their incomes must be oppressive. If, on 
the other hand, an extra ten millions is placed on the 


income-tax and the super-tax we shall have very nearly 


reached the absolute limit of direct taxation, and thus 
have little or nothing left for a war fund. It is pos- 
sible no doubt that Mr. Lloyd George may contemplate 
as the ultimate source from which to get his money 
some scheme for taxing luxuries imported into this 
country. If he does, however, he will soon learn, as 
other tariff manipulators have learnt, that the taxa- 
tion of so-called luxuries draws very little. To make 
an indirect tax a good drawing tax it must be placed not 
on luxuries but on necessaries. It must be remembered, 
however, that the ten millions or so which the Exchequer 
will have to find does not in any way cover the cost of the 
Bill to the country. All persons who know anything about 
taxation will agree with Mr. Bisgood, who in his speech at 
the Albert Hall declared that there is no such thing in the 
world as compulsory contributions. Such contributions 
are taxes and nothing else. He estimated that the Bill 
would in effect impose a total charge of something like 
£40,000,000 a year upon the nation. We should not be 
surprised if his estimate proved correct. ‘This calculation 
of course makes no allowance for the waste which is 
bound to occur if, as many people believe, malingering 
should be enormously stimulated by the Bill. There is no 
truer maxim in life than that you can have anything you 
care to pay for. But there are certain aspects of the Bill 

. which go perilously near to establishing premiums on ill 
health and premiums on unemployment. 


Another fact in regard to the Bill closely allied to this 
is that on the one hand the Bill has not been properly 
discussed in Parliament and on the other that Mr. Lloyd 
George has heaped concession on concession and new 
clause on new clause to such an extent that it has passed 
the wit of man to say how the Bill now stands. Some 
of our correspondents have been taking us to task this 
week for misrepresenting the Bill by speaking of clauses 
being in existence which Mr. Lloyd George threw over 
monthsago. We plead guilty, but we are bound to say that 
we cannot use the conventional form of apology, that we 
cannot understand how we came to make the mistake. On 
the contrary we understand it very clearly. It was 
most natural that we should have blundered. We believe 
that, in regard to the Bill as a whole, the country is exactly 
in the ae. he in which we found ourselves over a par- 
ticular clause. It supposes many things to be in the 
Bill which are not in it, and, on the other hand, it 
believes the Bill not to contain a great many things which, 
owing to new clauses and amendments, it does in fact 
contain. This is due to Mr. Lloyd George’s disastrous 
determination first to push his ill-considered and ill-digested 
Bill through in an Autumn Session, in which there is no 
time for proper discussion, and next to have a Bill of some 
sort at any cost. The result is that he has been bribing 
his way through the mazes of his measure by concession 
after concession, utterly regardless of the effect upon the 
Bill. So long as he can by his concessions disarm the 
criticism of the moment he is content. When a deter- 
mined opposition has been raised to the Bill on a specific 
point he has not asked himself whether it is possible to 
make the concession without damaging his measure. Instead 
he has asked: “ Are these people powerful enough to wreck 
my Bill if I do not buy them off?” If the answer has 
been “ Yes, they are,” the next step has been to buy them 
off—as cheaply as possible, of course, but to buy them in any 
case. Accordingly we have witnessed the very disagreeable 
spectacle of the Chancellor of the Exchequer higgling with 
deputations and arranging to pay whatever blackmail was 
necessary to allow his Bill to get through. We have no 
desire to take a high moral line in regard to these tactics, 
for we are aware that in principle they are those of poli- 
ticians generally, though the “ deals ” are seldom so openly 
acknowledged. We must point out, however, that when 
these tactics assume the gigantic proportions which they 


i 
result must be thoroughly inefficient, and therefore evil 
legislation. 

From these considerations emerge the fact, and it isa 
cardinal one, that the Bill is in a desperate muddle and 
that in all probability it will now pass the wit of man to 
put it straight. If we lived not under a strict 
system but in a world of reason we should suggest that 
the best plan of all would be to take the Bill as it 
leaves the House of Commons at the Third Reading and 
refer it to a small Joint Committee of the Lords and 
Commons, reinforced by a certain number of financial 
and insurance experts, with the imstruction to take the 
Bill and rearrange and redraft it, keeping before them 
the intentions which underlie the Bill. That course might 
no doubt still produce an undesirable Bill, but at any rate 
we should know where we were and not be laying up for 
ourselves a mountain of costly and dilatory legal proceed. 
ings to elucidate the measure. We are, of course, well 
aware that nothing of this kind will or can be done. It 
therefore remains for the Lords to determine whether, in 
the very exiguous time allowed to them, they can do any- 
thing to straighten out the Bill, or whether they will be 
obliged to adopt the plan which we have already strongly 
urged upon them—a plan which we are delighted to see 
has received the endorsement of the Times—of referring 
the Bill to the country and asking whether they really 
want “The National Insurance Bill, 1911,” to come into 
operation, or whether they would not rather wait till a 
better and more workmanlike scheme can be presented 
to them. That the Lords are placed in a very difficult 
position we fully admit. On a review of the whole situa- 
tion we maintain our suggestion for the addition of a 
Referendum clause, and this though we are fully aware 
that the course we favour is open to certain very important 
objections. It is, indeed, as is so often the case in polities, 
a choice of evils, but on the whole we believe the greater 
evil to be the passing of the Bill. As to the threat that 
the Government will treat the addition of a Referendum 
clause as the throwing out of their Bill, and will proceed, 
not to pass it over the heads of the Lords by the machinery 
contained in the Parliament Bill, but will instead drop 
their measure and introduce a non-contributory scheme, 
we will only say that the threat is as impracticable as it is 
unworthy. A non-contributory scheme would apparently 
mean the addition of some £20,000,000 to £30,000,000 a 
year to the taxes. The present Government dare not place 
such a burden on the existing tax-payers, and they also 
dare not introduce a universal or wages income-tax—which 
in truth would only be a contributory scheme under an 
alias. If the Bili is dropped, not passed over the heads of 
the Lords, we shall hear no more of it. But Mr. Lloyd 
George may quite conceivably preter the Referendum to 
dropping his Bill. It is therefore, and in spite of their 
protestations, by no means absolutely impossible that, after 
all, a Referendum might be agreed to by the Cabinet. It 
might prove for them the easiest way out of their 
difficulties. 

Before we leave the subject we must protest in the 
strongest possible way against the monstrous suggestion, 
made by one of the speakers at the Albert Hall meeting, 
that if the Bill passes an attempt should be made to 
organize “passive resistance” against it among the 
servant section of the community. That is a very wrong 
and a very unwise proposal, and we sincerely trust that 
it will not be carried out in any way whatever. Resist- 
ance to the law ought only to be used in those extreme 
and fundamental cases where a citizen is deprived of 
some essential right or liberty—when, that is, goverm- 
ment has outstepped its functions. We fully admit that 
such a case will arise if the Government rejects every Pro 
posal to allow any county in Ulster which so desires to 
remain outside the Home Rule scheme and forces those 
units against the will of the local majority under the r 
of a Dublin Parliament. It does not arise in a measure 
the Insurance Bill, bad as it is. Those, then, who preach 
or encourage passive resistance to it must deserve the 
condemnation of all good citizens. 





THE SITUATION IN CHINA. 


yom has yet been nothing in the reports from Chins 
to show that the future lies decisively in the bh 





have assumed in the case of Mr. Lloyd George’s Bill the 
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te reformers. The position at present seems to 
eyes balanced that om might feel inclined to 
describe it as one of stale-mate. Sooner or later, no 
doubt, the decisive event will occur, but until that moment 
all prophecy is @ dangerous business. This is true of the 
military situation no less than of the political. On the 
one hand, this week's news contains accounts of the first 
important successes gained by the Imperial troops since 
the outbreak of the rebellion. After the almost com- 
plete destruction of Hankau by fire at the begin- 
‘ne of November they remained inactive for some 
time, during which they were being reinforced from 
the North. Last Saturday, however, they began 
to advance upon the adjoining city of Hanyang and 
had succeeded by Monday afternoon in dislodging the 
rebels completely. On Tuesday Wuchang, on the opposite 
bank of the Yangtsze, also capitulated. The Government 
seems therefore to have regained control over the whole of 
the Hankau district, and Li Yuan-hung, the commander of 
the rebel army there, has announced his willingness to accept 
the terms originally offered to him by Yuan Shih-kai. The 
gain to the Government’s prestige from these successes is 
probably more than counterbalanced by the capture of 
Nanking by the rebels. On Monday they occupied strategic 
positions commanding the city, and on Wednesday they 
are reported to have entered it. Apart from these points, 
at which military operations are actually in progress, 
it is difficult to discover how far the rest of the 
country is disturbed by the rebellion. Outbreaks 
against the Government are certainly taking place in 
districts as remote from each other as Manchuria and 
Tibet; but at the same time it is impossible to avoid an 
impression that the vast majority of the inhabitants of 
the Empire continue to live their normal lives, many of 
them perhaps in complete ignorance of the desperate 
straits of the Manchu dynasty. Meanwhile it is easy to 
imagine the alarm and confusion in which the Court at 
Peking is plunged. English readers are now familiar 
enough with the conception of the Forbidden City as a 
wasps’ nest buzzing with treacheries, intrigues, and con- 
spiracies. As the Times correspondent has declared, “ the 
cardinal difficulty is the vacillation and irresolution of the 
Regent, an amiable but impetuous weakling swayed by 
Palace women and eunuchs.” Two courses are apparently 
being urged upon him. One of these is the with- 


drawal of the Court to Jehol, while the other 
is his own resignation in favour of a Chinese 
Regent or a Regency Council. He himself seems 


still to hope that both these alternatives may be 
avoided, provided that enough concessions are made to 
popular discontent. He went a step further in his policy 
of self-humiliation when, on Sunday, he took, on behalf of 
the Emperor, an oath to the Heavenly Spirits of the 
Imperial ancestors that, fearing the fall of the sacred 
dynasty, he would “accept the advice of the National 
Assembly and swear to uphold the nineteen constitutional 
articles and to organize a Parliament, excluding nobles 
from administrative posts.” But if the dynasty’s prospects 
are weakened by the Regent’s incompetence, they are still 
supported by Yuan Shih-kai, who continues to be the 
strongest factor in the crisis. He has especially shown 
himself wise in his reception of the news of the Government 
victories at Hankau. In the decree issued upon the occasion 
he avoided amy tone of triumph which onl be likely to in- 
sult and exasperate the rebels. On the contrary, he expresses 
adesire for peace and willingness to grant an amnesty. He 
adds finally that he is prepared to send delegates to meet 
delegates from all the provinces at a national conference 
in Shanghai at which the future form of government shall 
be decided upon. So Jong as Yuan Shih-kai can retain by 
such actions the support of moderate and also of foreign 
opinion, the situation cannot be considered hopeless. 


A deeply interesting light is thrown upon the subject by 
the letter published in Tuesday’s Times and forwarded by 
its Peking correspondent from “one of the most learned 
scholars in China, a man whose name is a household word.” 
This letter gives an admirable account of recent events 
from the standpoint of a highly educated and intelligent 
Chinese. He begins by enumerating four of the principal 
causes of the revolt as follows: “ (1) The wretched incap- 
ability of the Regent and his Ministers ; (2) the prejudicing 
and misleading of the Chinese public minds by the rever- 
beration of the discontented journalists ; (3) the incuba- 












tion of seeret — and rebellious students in Japan; 
(4) the repeated famine round Yangtsze and panic of com- 
mercial crisis and contraction of credit in different ports 
in late several years.” The writer is particularly bitter 
about the Regent, and in an amusing passage exclaims : 
“Had not the Regent been an unfeeling goose .. . he 
would win most of the hearts of the ple, and nothing 
of the present revolt could happen.” He proceeds to give 
an illuminating description of the state of the Army, 
which has long been honeycombed with revolutionary 
opinions ; this, he adds, is especially true of the officers 
in the “ modernly organized armies.” With regard to the 
future he is distinctly pessimistic, and points out that 
the so-called constitution of nineteen articles has failed 
entirely to pacify the rebels. Even more disquieting 
are his comments upon Yuan Shih-kai. “ By being idle 
so long, and a total change in political aspect, he is now 
no more equal to his work. And there are different senti- 
ments among the Northern and the Southern Chinese 
towards him. He is, indeed, still liked and admired by 
the Northerners, but, on the other hand, he is disliked and 
even hated by many influential Southerners. . . . The late 
risings in Shanghai and its neighbouring districts, Hang- 
chow and Soochow, were most probably caused by their 
resentment against the election of Yuan as the Premier.” 
The writer confesses, however, that he cannot foresee the 
future, though he adds a warning against the formation 
of a republic : “ To say straightforwardly, China, as she is, 
is unfit for a totally different new form of government 
such as the Republic of America.” He concludes his 
letter with an appeal for foreign intervention, and 
declares that “it is high time now that the Foreign Powers 
should form a concert and step in te inquire of both 
parties what they want to do.” 

The attitude of foreign countries towards the rebellion is 
undoubtedly of importance in any estimate that may be 
formed as to its probable outcome. It cannot be forgotten 
that it was with the help of a British general that the 
Tai-ping Rebellion was crushed fifty years ago and the 
Manchu dynasty seated once more in security upon the 
throne. There is not, of course, any question of such 
intervention to-day, but the interests of at least one foreign 
nation are very closely concerned in the domestic histery 
of China. It is obvious that statesmen in Japan must be 
watching the development of the revolutionary movement with 
the deepest anxiety. And the influence of Japan, whether 
exerted openly or, as is more likely, in secret, is certain to be 
of great importance upon the fate of the Chinese Court. 
And it can hardly be doubted which way the influence will 
tend. The influence of the Japanese over China depends 
largely upon the preservation of the present feeble but 
centralized system of government. The interests of Japan 
could not fail to suffer if China were torn during the next 
years by a series of civil wars and revolutions such as 
might be expected to follow upon the hasty establishment 
of a republic. Nothing, finally, could weaken Japan’s posi- 
tion so much as the growth of a powerful New China 
armed with all the resources of modern science and com- 
merce. Any effect, therefore, that Japan produces upon 
the future of China may safely be expected to be in the 
direction of a maintenance, so far as possible, of the status 
quo. 

But though this may be the wish of Japan, and indeed 
of most of the Powers, things have, we believe, gone much 
too far for a restoration of the status quo to be possible. 
Whatever emerges from the welter it will not that. 
What we hope for and, on the whole, believe will come is 
a strong Regency controlled either ye | or indirectly by 
Yuan Shih-kai. If the Manchu oligarchy goes, but the 
throne remains as the symbol of unity, and if, in addition, 
the Empire is slowly but steadily reformed and developed, 
China will get what are, after all, her deserts—a renewal of 
national welfare. There is nothing but cowardly cynicism 
in hoping that a third of the human race should remain 
weak and miserable for fear it should become too strong. 





A SOLDIER’S GENERAL PAPER. 


ie excellent French weekly journal L’Opinion has just 
. published the answers given by some French recruits 
to questions in general knowledge. It is the custom of 
French officers to put such questions to young men who 
have just joined their regiments in order to decide which 
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men are fit to recruit the cadres and which must be kept 
back to attend special classes and lectures, of which the 
officers themselves have the management. It is said to be 
the experience of all countries that few of the facts 
acquired in the course of an elementary education 
remain long in the heads of the majority of pupils 
when they have been set free from school. One can 
easily understand that if education has inculcated no 
habit of thinking and reasoning the most interesting 


historical facts may pass out of the memory—having 


nwo tangible application to life and contemporary 
events—as readily as the names of the Jewish kings or 
troy weight pass out of the memory of better-educated 
men. Even s0, it is astonishing that historical allusions 
which occur in the least serious of newspapers should not 
keep alive certain memories. What a clean sweep may be 
made of knowledge, presumably acquired to a certain 
degree at school, is proved by the results of the young 
soldiers’ examination published in L’Opinion. The journal 
says that these results, transmitted to it by an officer, are 
not exceptional. The recruits were of normal quality. 
The answers, at all events, are among the most curious 
things we have ever read. They are a revelation. The 
late M. Berteaux used to be chaffed when he was Minister 
for War for encouraging young officers personally to con- 
duct their recruits round Paris and explain to them the 
historical monuments. Perhaps he had seen such an 
examination paper as we shall now describe. 


The first question asked was, “‘ Who was Joan of Arc?” 
This was pretty easy for Frenchmen, as France is crammed 
with statues and pictures of La Pucelle. The number of 
men examined was fifty. Of these thirty-seven knew 
roughly who Joan of Are was, answering with a single 

hrase more or less accurate. Hight were completely 
ignorant. Of the others one said: “Joan of Arc 
betrayed France to the English” (this man had been 
five years at school); another said, “A girl”; another, 
“A Frenchwoman ”; another, “ She was burnt”; another, 
“ She freed France from the Gauls ” (six years at school). 
The next question was, “ Who was Henri lV.?” Thirty- 
six knew something about him, but fourteen were com- 
— ignorant. The next question was, “ Who was 

apoleon I.?” Thirty-six knew something about him. 
Eleven were absolutely ignorant (three of them five years 
at school, one six years, and one seven years). Other 
answers were, “ An emperor who reigned at Orléans,” “I 
do not know his nationality,” and “ A Russian emperor.” 
The next question was, “ Who was Victor Hugo?” Thirty 
knew something about him. Other answers were, “A 
writer who lived two hundred years ago, but I do not know 
to what country he belonged,” “A great savant,” “ An 
emperor,” “A republican who saved Paris” (five years 
at school), “A French general” (six years at school). 
The next question was, “What is Alsace-Lorraine ?” 
Thirty-eight knew something about the lost provinces, 
but twelve were completely ignorant. In vain are 
the wreaths placed on the statues in the Place de la 
Concorde! In vain does M. Dérouléde make speeches in 
front of them! The next question was, “ What was the 
war of 1870?” Thirty-nine knew something about it; 
nine were entirely ignorant; two answered that it was a 
war between France and England. 


The next question was, “Who was Bismarck?” 
Twenty-five knew something about him. Seventeen were 
completely ignorant. The other answers were: “He is a 
writer” (five years at school), “A Frenchman” (nine 
years at school), “A Prussian emperor,” “A general 
who betrayed France,” and “ A king.” The next question 
was, “What is Morocco?” Thirty-eight knew some- 
thing about it. Ten knew nothing. Of the remaining 
two one answered, “A foreign Power in Italy,” 
and the other, “In Morocco there have been 
some strikes.” The next question was, “What is 
the name of the President of the Republic?” Forty 
answered correctly. Eight did not know. Of the remain- 
ing two one said, “ M. Loubet” (seven years at school) and 
the other, “ M. Casimir Périer”’ (six years at school) The 
next question was, “What is England?” Thirty-eight 
answered more or less correctly. Nine were completely 
ignorant. Of the remaining three one answered (shades 
of Edward III. and Henry V. !), “ It isa French country” ; 


ric. 
imagine the joy and unanimity with which the distracteg 
recruits swooped on to that question. But, alas! there 
was not really unanimity even then. Two did not know what 
an aeroplane is. ‘‘ These men,” says the report, “are not 
illiterate.” The next question was, “‘ What is the ‘ Country’ 
(la ‘ Patrie’) and what is your Country (votre Patric) 
Forty-three answered correctly. Six were quite ignorant, 
One answered, “It is a Christian life.” The last recruit 
answered better than he knew. Altogether the percentage 
of correct answers shows that there had been careful, pos. 
sibly mechanical, instruction in this subject. The next 
question was, “ What is Paris?” Forty-six answered 
quite satisfactorily, but four could not answer at all. The 
next question was, “ What is the Flag?” Forty-three 
answered correctly. Six were entirely ignorant (of whom 
one had been seven years at school and another six years), 
The remaining man answered, “ A glory of France”—alao 
a better answer than the man knew. The last question 
was, ‘“‘ What was the Great Revolution of 1789?” ‘Twenty. 
five knew something about it, but twenty-five knew abso. 
lutely nothing! Oneis reminded of the story of Talleyrand 
bringing to Napoleon a woodcutter who lived in the 
suburbs of Paris during the Terror, but had never heard 
of the Revolution, had never heard that the King’s head 
was cut off, and had never heard of Napoleon. That was 
a duly sobering experience for Napoleon, but we daresay 
the answers published in L’Opinion will be an equally 
sobering experience for some of those who conduct French 
primary education. 

But would Englishmen—let us say young English 
soldiers, to take an exact parallel—come out much better 
from such an ordeal? We believe they would, yet we feel 
uncomfortable enough to desire to have any doubts 
resolved. Would some one be so good as to set a general 
paper to raw British recruits at a depét and let us know 
the result ? Let us suggest a series of questions as nearly 
as possible of equal value with the French questions :— 

(1) Who was Alfred the Great ? 
(2) Who was Nelson ? 
(3) Who was Wellington? 
(4) Who was Shakespeare ? 
(5) What is “The United States ” ? 
(6) What was the Indian Mutiny ? 
(7) Who was Napoleon ? 
(8) What is South Africa ? 
(9) Who is the Prime Minister ? 
(10) What is France ? 
(11) What is an Aeroplane ? 
(12) What is your “Country”? 
(13) What is London ? 
(14) What is “The Flag”? 
(15) What is “The Empire” ? 








THE DRAMATIC CENSORSHIP: LAST PHASE. 
HE censorship as conducted under the secret and 
arbitrary authority of the Lord Chamberlain’s Examiner 
of Plays has long been ridiculous, but it bas now reached such 
a point of ridiculousness that one almost expects to see it 
collapse under the weight of universal laughter. Any other 
public office certainly would collapse, but we daresay that the 
unique censorship will manage to survive some years more on 
its diet of ridicule. In 1909 a Joint Committee presented an 
admirable report on the whole subject and recommended a 
solution remarkable for its ingenuity and easy to put into 
effect. We cannot conceive why this plan should be shelved. 
All serious dramatists who have a grievance against the 
censorship, all persons interested in the drama as an art worth 
sensible treatment, and all who consider, as we do, that the 
censorship has failed in its primary function of preventing 
offence and indecency should combine to demand that the 
solution of 1909 should be rescued from its oblivion. We 
shall return to that presently. 
Meanwhile let us state the new situation. The Lord Cham- 
berlain has announced that the Examiner of Plays will have 
as his colleague (with the title of Joint Examiner of Plays) 
Mr. Charles Brookfield, who used to be an accomplished and 
popular actor. Mr. Brookfield is a man of ability and great 
social talents, but these excellent qualities have no bearing on 
his qualification for the new appointment. He is the author of 
a great many plays, but perhaps the best remembered is “ Dear 
Old Charlie.” When this play was revived in London about 





another, “A hostile Power”; another, “A town.” The 
next question was, “ What is an aeroplane?” One can 





three years ago the Morning Post said :— 
“«Dear Old Charlie’ is yet another play which reveals the 
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Censor at his most accommodating. We do not for a moment say 


- on li ’ it makes 
dat ib should not, bee eo imagine why onch o play «Mona 
it nos should have been prohibited. The hero is not merely ‘a 
pany ? nor a man who has or had had an intrigue with another 

y . wife, His whole adult life appears to have been spent in a 
po in of intrigues with the wives of men whom he treats as 
suoct*arest friends. The deluded husbands in return call him 
‘Dear Old Charlie.’” 

The Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News said :-— 

«Its plot and motive, if they mean anything at all, seem to me 
to mean a good deal more than is either pleasant or edifying. . . . 
But the pity is that the better it is done the more disagreeable it 
is, except to those who regard matrimonial infidelity as a huge 
joke and enjoy reading between the lines of cynical double 
entendre ” 

Mr. Brookfield is accordingly chosen to sit in judgment on 
those who complain that their plays have been banned by the 
Censor, not because they treated breaches of the Seventh Com- 
mandment flippantly, but because they treated them meta- 
physically. It is quite arguable that there is more to be said 
for the squalid and dreary adulteries of the problem plays 
than for the comic adulteries of Farce in determining the 
nice point as to which sort is likely to have the worse in- 
fluence on the public. 

The theatrical managers, it should be said, are delighted at 
the appointment of Mr. Brookfield. They say: “Here isa 
man who has frequently been very near the line himself. He 
ought to understand, if any man does, exactly where the line can 
be drawn without clashing with the law; but at the same time 
he will have the sympathies of his experience and give us as 
much liberty as possible. We shall enjoy both consideration 
and security under this new Censor.” It is intelligible enough 
that the managers should think in this way, for what most of 
those who are commercially successful want is protection for 
uninspired pieces. The censorship serves them very well, 
because the Censor’s certificate is almost an absolute guarantee 
that there will not be police interference after the play has 
been produced. Who does not like his business to be insured ? 
And insurance against a catastrophe is specially desirable in 
the expensive mutter of producing a play. But the people 
with the grievance remain in possession of it—the advanced 
school of playwrights who think more of their art or of the 
ideas they wish to present (worthless and dull though 
they often are) than of commercial success. We do not hold 
a special brief for the new school, some of whose plays have 
bored us, while others have seemed to us superfluously sordid 
or grossly sensual; but they ought not to be oppressed 
merely for believing in themselves and their ideas while the 
cynical and flippant are allowed as much licence as they need. 
Mr. Brookfield’s sympathy with the new school may be 
measured by an article he wrote lately in the National Review 
In that article he described the golden age of the drama as. 
the age of Robertson, the Gilbert and Sullivan operas, the 
early plays of Sir Arthur Pinero, and the English versions of 
Sardou. Since that age, it appears, there has been no 
dramatist with the possible exception of Mr. Barrie. The 
dramatists of the new school must feel now as the Post- 
Impressionist disciples of Gauguin might feel if in order to 
placate them and to meet their claims half-way the Academy 
were to put on the Hanging Committee some late Victorian 
practitioner in risky nudities and were to declare, “ You 
must surely admit our fairness now. With the painter of 
‘The Joys of the Harem,’ ‘The Odalisque’s Bath,’ and ‘The 
Purple Corset’ on the judgment-seat there can in the future 
be no complaints that we are too strait-laced or exact a school- 
room standard from our exhibitors.” 

Our case against the censorship is that it fails. We are, 
of course, entirely in favour of stopping indecency, offensive 
personalities, and such things, but the Censor does not do this. 
It could not be expected that such an official would, acting as 
he does in secrecy and being responsible to no one. He seems 
tocome to his decisions by some mechanical rules which are 
bound to be inefficient. A Scriptural character is always ruled 
out, even though it might be in the mest reverent and inspiring 
play. Mr. Laurence Housman’s “Bethlehem” was banned 
automatically ; “ Everyman,” a sobering and purifying mystery 
play, escaped the censorship only because it dated back to the 
period before Sir Robert Walpole’s Act—a circumstance, we 
may say incidentally, which would make it possible to stage 
without reference to the Censor the worst plays of the Restora- 
tion. One is reminded of the legend that under King Bomba of 





Naples the Customs officials, in their censorship over religious 
and political literature, confiscated every book which con- 
tained the names of God, the Virgin Mary, or the Devil— 
a perfect type surely of the mechanical censorship. The 
Censor, again, appears to read the text of plays without the 
stage directions. Every one knows that a play in performance 
may be very different from a play as one reads it; the intro- 
duction of a particular piece of “business,” the inflexion of 
the voice or nods or winks, giving a new emphasis and bias to 
a passage, may make all the difference in the world. Possibly 
the Censor might plead this as some excuse for his failures; 
but his failures are none the less obvious. He banned “ Pains 
and Penalties,” apparently for no other reason than that it 
dealt with George IV.’s treatment of Queen Caroline (as though 
that treatment were nota matter of history, and as though 
Thackeray had not been inviting us all for half a century to 
think ill of George IV.), while he licensed “L’Education du 
Prince,” at the rejection of which the most tolerant playgoers 
would not have been surprised. 

The appointment of Mr. Brookfield emphasizes once more 
the difference of opinion between the more ambitious play- 
wrights and the managers. The chief virtue of the scheme 
proposed in 1909 was that it would have reconciled these two 
factions. It suggested the retention of the Censor, but did not 
make his imprimatur a necessary condition of producing a 
play. The submission of a play for his approval would be 
optional. If a manager asked for and received the Censor’s 
licence he would be virtually guaranteed against all risks : the 
chance that the police would have any cause to intervene after 
the Censor was satisfied would be infinitesimal. If a manager, 
on the other hand, decided to dispense with the Censor’s 
licence he and the author would be subject to an indictment 
by the Public Prosecutor. If the Public Prosecutor succeeded 
with his indictment penalties would follow. The manager's 
licence, for one thing, would be endorsed, and if it were 
endorsed three times it could not be renewed for five years. 
But there would be other offences besides indecency, such as 
offensive personalities, injury to religious sentiment, conducing 
to crime or violence, and impairing friendly relations with a 
foreign Power. These would be dealt with, not by the Public 
Prosecutor, but by the Attorney-General, who would appeal 
to a Committee of the Privy Council. This committee 
would be able to prohibit a play for ten years and to endorse 
a manager's licence. Finally the Censor would be made 
responsible to Parliament. The last and most ridiculous 
phase in the history of the censorship makes it desirable that 
all who are impatient at the Censor’s failure to do what all 
respectable people wish to have dons as a matter of course 
should combine together to get this admirable proposal 
rescued and put into effect. Why it should have been set 
aside we cannot imagine. 





ENGLISH HEXAMETERS. 

AST week we said something about English hexameters. 
The subject is worth returning to. It is the misfortune of 
English hexameters, as we have pointed out before, that they 
are so easy to write—badly. The language falls so naturally 
into the mechanical as opposed to the artful hexametric rhythm 
that they have suffered much wrong, and have indeed never 
won their right place in our prosody. Curiously enough, the 
same fate nearly overtook our iambic metre—that blank 
verse which has been tke glory of English poetry. The early 
Elizabethan pioneers in the mightiest measure “ever moulded 
by the mouth of man” (Shakespeare need not yield to Homer 
or even to Virgil) show us how the extreme easiness of 
writing English longs and shorts and the dreadful monotony 
of which the measure is capable if it is not properly handled 
nearly overwhelmed it. Greene, or one of his contemporaries 
—for we cannot trace the quotation for the moment—speaks 
with scorn of the “drumming deca-syllabons” of a brother 
poet. The phrase is good. “Drumming deca-syllabons” 
is just what blank verse ought not to be, but what it always is 
in futile and feeble hands. People are apt sometimes to wonder 
“ with a foolish face ” of amazement at the fact that whole pages 
of Dickens’s worst sentimentalities will go into blank verse, and 
even Landor, great master of harmony as he was, affected a 
childish surprise that so much of the “ Areopagitica” could be 
read as verse. In truth almost all carelessly written prose 
which is the least impassioned can be scanned into blank verse 
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of asort. But the fact is irrelevant, or rather only relevant 
as showing how the great masters of our heroic unrhymed 
verse had to toil to overcome the fatal facility of their measure. 
But overcome it they did, and raised that glorious organ 
which gave us such lines as 
* . «2 « « + « Fp ook aright 
Stood Dido with a willow in her hand 
Upon the wild sea banks, and waft her love 
To come again to Carthage.” 
Unfortunately the English hexameter never went through 
this healthful discipline. 1t has never been enough schooled 


to get rid of the tiresome canter of its six feet—* a hammer, 


hammer, hammer on the hard high road” to Helicon, which 
is worse even than the “drumming deca-syllabon” of an 
illiterate and primitive iambic. Half the easily manufac- 
tured but artless English hexameters are only fit to be de- 
scribed in Rosalind’s phrase as “a very false gallop of verses.” 
Yet there is the measure waiting to be drilled into a noble 
measure. Very possibly it will want two or three poets to 
sacrifice their lives and their reputations to improve it, but 
that it can be done is clear from two examples—those of 
Charles Kingsley and Clough—but, remember, Clough not in 
the “Bothie,” which is unfortunately always quoted as 
proof of the failure of English hexameters, but in the 
infinitely subtler and better work, the “ Amours de Voyage.” 
In the “ Bothie” we see the hexameter performing its worst 
and most facile canter; it is prose, and rather slovenly prose, 
scanned into a dactylic hobble. In the “ Amours” we have 
an English hexameter, without slavishly following the Latin 
or Greek (the English hexameter must be a metre of its own, 
and not a mere pedant’s tour de force) at its best. Clough 
there was learning, had almost learnt indeed how to write 
English hexameters. How admirable are the lines of con- 
centrated irony in which he describes the Jesuits and the 
Catholic Reaction. People had said that Luther was unwise 
and premature— 

“ Luther was foolish, but O great God! what call you, Ignatius ? 

O my tolerant soul, be still! but you talk of barbarians, 

Alaric, Attila, Genseric; why, they came, they killed, they 

Ravaged, and went on their way; but these vile, tyrannous 

Spaniards, 
These are here still, how long, O ye heavens, in the country of 
Dante? 

These, that fanaticized Europe, which now can forget them, 

release not 

This, their choicest of prey, this Italy ; here you see them, 

Here, with emasculate pupils and gimcrack churches of Gesu, 

Pseudo-learning and lies, confessional boxes and postures, 

Here, with metallic beliefs and regimental devotions, 

Here, overcrusting with slime, perverting, defacing, debasing, 

Michael Angelo’s Dome, that had hung the Pantheon in heaven, 

Raphael’s Joys and Graces, and thy clear stars, Galileo!” 

That is splendid, as satire and as verse. There is no false 
eanter here, but a tight grip of the great measure. Even more 
mgnificent are the lines on the colossal horses and the twin 
brethren at the Monte Cavallo—late Greco-Roman statuary 
no doubt, but the inspirers of noble verse :— 

* Ye, too, marvellous Twain, that erect on the Monte Cavallo 

Stand by your rearing steeds in the grace of your motionless 

movement, 

Stand with your upstretched arms and tranquil regardant faces, 

Stand as instinct with life in the might of immutable manhood— 

O ye mighty and strange, yo ancient divine ones of Hellas, 

Are ye Christian too? to convert and redeem and renew you, 

Wiil the brief form have sufliced, that a Pope has set up on the 

apex 

Of the Egyptian stone that o’ertops you, the Christian symbol ? 

And ye, silent, supreme in serene and victorious marble, 

Ye that encircle the walls of the stately Vatican chambers, 

Juno and Ceres, Minerva, Apollo, the Muses and Bacchus, 

Ye unto whom far and near come posting the Christian pilgrims, 

Ye that are ranged in the halls of the mystic Christian Pontiff 

Are ye also baptized? are ye of the Kingdom of Heaven? 

Utter, O some one, the word that small reconcile Ancient and 

Modern! 

Am I to turn me from this unto thee, great Chapel of Sixtus?” 
There is no shambling here. The lines could not be read as 
prose, and no prose could ever be read into such verse as this. 

It may be remembered that at the end of each canto Clough 
tried his hand, and with unerring success, at the glories of 
elegiac verse :— 

* Atha, thou findest me still, and, Alba, thou findest me ever, 
Now from the Capitol steps, now over Titus’ Arch, 
Here from the large grassy spaces that spread from the Lateran 
portal, 
Towering o’er aqueduct lines lost in perspective between, 
Or from a Vatican window, or bridge, or the high Coliseum, 
Clear by the garlanded line cut of the Flavian ring. 





—— 
Beautiful can I not call thee, and yet thou hast power te 


o’ermaster 
Power of mere beauty ; in dreams,Alba,thou hauntest me sti] ® 


Willingly would we quote more, but our business is with the 
hexameter to-day. Here is a passage in which Clongh deals 
with the scenery of Rome with a rhetoric and a melody 
unsurpassable :— 


“ Tibur is beautiful, too, and the orchard slopes, and the Anio 
Falling, falling yet, to the ancient lyrical cadence ; 
Tibur and Anio’s tide ; and cool from Lucretilis ever, 
With the Digentian stream, and with the Bandusian fountain, 
Folded in Sabine recesses, the valley and villa of Horace ; 
So not seeing I sang ; so seeing and listening say I, 
Here as I sit by the stream, as I gaze at the cell of the Sibyl, 
Here with Albunea’s home and the grove of Tiburnus besidg 
me; 
Tivoli beautiful is, and musical, O Teverone, 
Dashing from mountain to plain, thy parted impetuous waters, 
Tivoli’s waters and rocks; and fair unto Monte Gennaro 
(Haunt, even yet I must think, as I wander and gaze, of the 
shadows, 
Faded and pale, yet immortal, of Faunus, the Nymphs, and the 
Graces) 
Fair in itself, and yet fairer with human completing creations, 
Folded in Sabine recesses the valley and villa of Horace.” 
Let any one compare this for a moment with Longfellow’s 
“ Evangeline,” where the lines skip and lop along like a fat 
rabbit seuttling down a woodland drive, or with the “ Bothie’s” 
metrical ineptitudes and prosodic vulgarities, and he will 
find it difficult to realize that they are the same metre, 
But no man can write of the “ Amours de Voyage” without 
doing his reverence to the noble piece of metre with which 
it concludes. The pentameters are as perfect as the hexa- 
meters, and yet there is no touch of pedantry in either:— 
“So go forth to the world, to the good report and the evil! 
Go, little book! thy tale, is it not evil and good ? 
Go, and if strangers revile, pass quietly by without answer. 
Go, and if curious friends ask of thy rearing and age, 
Say, ‘I am flitting about many years from brain unto brain of 
Feeble and restless youths born to inglorious days : 
But,’ so finish the word, ‘I was writ in a Roman chamber, 
When from Janiculan heights thundered the cannon of 
France.” 


We have left ourselves little space to speak of Kingsley’s 
highly finished “ Andromeda.” It must not, however, be 
forgotten, as it is the only other successful poem of any length 
written in English hexameters. We are, of course, well 
aware that a certain number of notable examples may be 
cited in which some scholar has managed to write Latin in 
English. But for these we care little. What is wanted is 
an English metre which, though based upon the Latin, bas 
a nature of its own and does not weary us with the sense of 
imitation. No one thinks of the metrical devices of Greek 
iambies when he reads “Hamlet.” So must it be with 
English hexameters. Kingsley was not perhaps quite as 
successful as Clough, but, at any rate, he wrote his hexa- 
meters like a poet and not like a sloven or a pedant. Here is 
the deeply moving exordium of his poeem— 

“ Over the sea, past Crete, on the Syrian shore to the southward, 
Dwells in the well-tilled lowland a dark-haired Ethiop people, 
Skilful with needle and loom, and the arts of the dyer and 

carver, 

Skilful, but feeble of heart; for they know not the lords of 

Olympus, 

Lovers of men; neither broad-browed Zeus, nor Pallas Athene, 

Teacher of wisdom to heroes, bestower of might in the battle ; 

Share not the cunning of Hermes, nor list to the songs of Apello. 

Fearing the stars of the sky, and the roll of the blue salt water, 

Fearing all things that have life in the womb of the seas and 

the rivers, ante 

Eating no fish to this day, nor ploughing the main, like the 

Pheenies, . 

Manful with black-beaked ships, they abide in a sorrowful 

region, 

Vexed with the earthquake, and flame, and the sea-floods, 

scourge of Poseidon.” 

Take again the description of how the hero frees the maid :— 

« Just as some colt, wild-eyed, with quivering nostril, 

Plunges in fear of the curb, and the fluttering robes of the 

rider ; 

Soon, grown hold by despair, submits to the will of his master, 

Tamer and tamer each hour, and at last, in the pride of 

obedience, : 

Answers the heel with a curvet, and arches his neck te be 

fondled, ; ; 

Cowed by the need that maid grew tame; while the hero 


indignant 
Tore at the fetters which held her the brass, too cunningly 
tempered, 
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Field to the rock by the nails, deep wedged; till the boy, red 


a ivory thigh, keen flashing, a falchion of diamond— 


‘Now let the work of the smith try strength with the arms of 
t > 
panting it fell; and the blade, as the vine-hook shears off the 
* h, 
Ry aa the strength of the brass, till her arms fell soft 


on his shoulder.” 
Before we end this attempt to show that English hexa- 


meters must not be judged by the “ Bothie” or “ Evangeline,” 
we may note that of the Elizabethan poets, of whom several 
tried their hands at hexameters, one at least did achieve a 
certain charm—that master of cunning devices in verse, 
Greene. The present writer, at any rate, has always felt an 
extraordinary magic in the line— 
« Face rose-hued, cherry-red, with a silver taint like a lily.” 

A better example of Greene’s work, or rather one of more 
genuine achievement, is the following. It is the conclusion 
to the poem entitled “Hexametra Rosamundae in Dolorem 


Amissi Alexis ” :— 

«Now, seely lass, hie down to the lake, haste down to the willows, 
And with those forsaken twigs go make thee a chaplet, 
Mournful sit and sigh by the springs, by the brooks, by the 


rivers, ¢ 2 ws 
Till thou turn for grief, as did Niobe, to a marble; 


Melt to tears, pour out thy plaints, let Echo reclaim them, 

How Rosamund that loved so dear is left of Alexis. 

Now, die, die Rosamund! let men engrave o’ thy tombstone 

Here lies she that loved so dear the youngster Alexis, 

Once beloved, forsaken late of faithless Alezis, 

Yet Rosamund did die for love, false-hearted Alezis!” 

It may amuse our readers to remember how the Elizabethan 
literary satirists fell on the writers of English hexameters of 
their day and hewed them hipand thigh. Though as friends of 
the hexameter we may perhaps be held to be giving away our 
case, we cannot resist quoting Nash’s description of English 
hexameters. He speaks of them as “that drunken staggering 
kind of verse which is al! uphill and downhill, like the way 
betwixt Stamford and Beechfield, and goes like a horse 
plunging through the mire in the deep of winter, now soused 
up to the saddle, and straight aloft on his tip-toes.” Of 
course our answer to Nash is that he describes the bad hexa- 
meters, not the good—the pace of a horse badly trained and 
badly ridden, and not of one that has learnt to soar like 
Pegasus with pride of ample pinion. 





THE KITCHEN-GARDEN IN WINTER. 


7 HEN the Walrus remarked to the Carpenter that the 
time had; come to talk of cabbages and kings, he 
really suggested a very proper combination of subjects. 
Cabbages, looked at with a discerning eye, are some of the 
most decorative vegetables in the garden: they can be of 
noble proportions, they clothe themselves with the brightest 
colours, including royal purple, and, for that matter, they 
carry kingly names. Autumn King, Prince’s Nonpareil, 
Braganza, Brunswick, Savoy, and Luxembourg—what could 
be better than the names in the catalogues? Luxembourg is 
even further described as “head of middle size, firm, and 
coloured beneath with violet-red ”"—which would do well 
enough for George II. ; George IIL., as a fact, was particularly 
interested in kitchen-gardens and cabbages, and used to write 
letters to his Master of the Household about them. No doubt 
he, like other cabbage-growers, found his cabbages most inter- 
esting in the winter. It is in the winter, when the peas and 
beans have vanished, and the beets and onions have been lifted 
and stored, that the cabbage and kale and broccoli show up in 
their true proportions and colours. They become much the 
most noticeable plants in the kitchen-garden, filling the 
greatest amount of space and striking the strongest note of 
individual colour. A bed of Savoy cabbages, each with its 
close-leaved, pale-green heart as large as a football; or a 
strip of kale, crinkled and purple-veined, spattering rain 
thigh-high im the wind ; or a square of lowly winter cabbages, 
grey with dew and mirroring sky and trees in tiny pools— 
there is almost a separate charm which belongs to every sort 
in the seedsman’s list. It is the name which robs the cabbage 
of half the deference that ought to belong to it, and truly most 
of the kitchen-garden vegetables, like the cabbage, name 
themselves with a strange plainness. What could be blunter 
than carrot, onion, turnip, beet, leek, potato, parsnip, sprouts ? 
lettuce, endive, and celery make some amends, but cabbage 
Without doubt needs serious atonement. 





A kitchen-garden in spring and summer, of course, is a 
place of flowers besides vegetables and fruit. If there is not 
an herbaceous border set apart by itself, there are sure to be 
long strips of soil by the garden paths in which you come by 
turns on the old-fashioned flowers which seed themselves in 
the hearts of all countrymen and gardeners—wall-flowers and 
coloured primroses and forget-me-nots and sweet williams. 
Then, again, the kitchen-garden is the natural place in whieh 
to keep patches of flowers reserved for cutting for the house; 
it is a pity to destroy the symmetry of a border by cutting out 
of it such flowers as gypsophila, for instance, for which there 
can easily be found an odd corner next to rhubarb, perhaps, 
or artichokes. Sweet-peas, again, seem to belong naturally 
to the kitchen-garden and to straight rows of beech twigs 
and hazel. In the winter the main supplies of flowers 
disappear, but there are still patches of reserve plants 
and of seedlings which offer chances of stray bunches for writ- 
ing-tables and bedroom windows. Primroses and polyanthus 
set in patches in a spring border will flower here and there 
through all but the hardest winters, and no kitchen-garden 
was ever complete without stray clumps of violets in its shady 
corners. But violets, too, belong to frames, and frames are 
some of the happiest aajuncts of all gardens in the winter; 
frames which have to be covered through frosty nights with 
Archangel mats, and which, when the lights are lifted on a 
sunshiny December morning, throw up the most exhilarating 
breath of the scent and warmth of growing things. Violet 
frames, indeed, hardly deserve to be reproached as providing 
artificial heat when they can be thrown open to December 
suns and wind, and even those who most dislike hothouse 
gardening may think growing violets under partial protection 
natural enough. The greenhouse, too, when it is used merely 
to protect cuttings from frost, and to bring on bulbs and 
retarded lilies for Christmas and early flowering, sets itself 
equally naturally in the atmosphere of the winter kitchen 
garden. There is a pleasure in being able to glance through 
the glass or in at the open door at the colour and glow of 
cyclamens and hyacinths and azaleas, and to walk on a sunny 
morning out of the wind into a greenhouse full of flowers has 
the fascination of sudden change from winter to spring—even 
if there is somewhere the sense of illegality in it which the 
poet discovered in the rose at Christmas. But one fascination 
of the kitchen-garden in winter remains unaltered through all 
changes of taste and of the season. That is the pleasure of 
walking by a brick wall—red and old and facing south for 
choice—in full winter sunlight. A walled kitchen-garden 
means some expensive building, but it draws a household to 
it as no flower-garden can in any winter month. Perhaps we 
do not build enough walls in our flower gardens. 


If kale and broccoli and cabbages supply the broad effects 
of colour in the winter kitchen-garden there are slighter, 
minor effects which combine in the foregrounds and middle 
distances to make pictures of their own. One is the asparagus 
bed, with its feathery films of yellow and orange, set like a 
mist among the squares and rectangles of trenched beds and 
gravel paths. Another is the eight-foot-high row of Jerusalem 
artichoke stems, with their withered, drooping leaves fluttering 
in the wind. Ata distance the effect is of decay and gloom; 
but the grey, dead leaves are really rather beautiful if they are 
examined closely : they are toug!: and papery, and covered with 
tiny white excrescences something like a lizard’s skin. Straw- 
berry leaves, again, fade to wonderful shades of crimson, 
orange, and purple, and for lining fruit dishes are better 
worth picking in winter than in summer. Some of the 
smaller plants, on the other hand, instead of fading in the 
autumn, give the brightest possible effects of unchanging 
green, even in frost. The more familiar sort of endive, with 
the crinkled leaves, will not stand much frost, and likes to 
have a flower-pot over it if it is to come to the table; but the 
broad-leaved endive comes through frost without damage to 
fibre or colour. Parsley, again, is the most cheerful little 
plant, with its vivid green and with dewdrops shining on it 
with the strength of jewels in the sun. Even the delicate- 
looking little brown cos lettuce, which spreads so thin and 
fragile a leaf in its seed-bed that it would seem sure to go 
under at the first touch of frost, lasts contentedly through ice 
and snow to be pricked out in the spring. But the most 
characteristic sight, perhaps, of the whole of the winter kitchen- 
garden is the long fosse and rampart of the celery bed. A 
yard across and almost @ yard bigh, smooth, and hard, and 
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round like a huge inverted earthen gutter-pipe laid in the 
garden, it is a noble undertaking, and means the shifting of an 
enormous weight of soil. Gardeners calculate a cubic yard of 
gravel to weigh a ton, and though “made” kitchen-garden 
soil no doubt weighs less than gravel, the earthing-up of a long 
row of celery means the moving of a good many tons, a spade- 
ful at a time. 

And if celery provides the most characteristic sight of the 
winter kitchen-garden, it certainly sends out the most charac- 
teristic smell. The scent of celery and the tang of a bonfire 
in the wind brings winter to the mind of the countryman as 
surely as the scent of bluebells brings the sounds and the 
warmth of May. There are few strong scents in any winter 
garden, and celery stands out certainly first. The other 
scents are slight and must be sought—mint and sage and rue, 
rosemary for village simples, and lavender with its flower 
gone, and the leaves of black currant trees crushed between 
thumb and finger. But the smell of celery comes down wind 
unsought with the reek of bonfires and the steam of wet earth 
under sunlight and west winds, and the smell of celery, like 
the scent of bluebells and cowslips, brings its own sounds and 
memories with it, all belonging to the winter kitchen-garden 
—the trill of the robin perched on the espalier, the chack- 
chack of fieldfares flying over, the voice of the huntsman 
calling to his hounds from the wood at the bottom of the hill 
beyond, and the clatter of the cock pheasant going up to roost 
in the dusk of the winter afternoon. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


—_——@——— 


GERMAN UNREST. 

[To tus Eprror or rus “Sprecraror.”] 
Srz,—Even the most cordial friends of the German people 
must admit that the German Empire is to-day pre-eminently 
the danger zone, the earthquake centre in world politics. 
Hostile critics assume, of course, that German policy is 
deliberately aggressive and bent on achieving by violent 
means the dominion of the Continent, and that the evil lies in 
the national character. But even admitting that Teutonic 
aggressiveness is indeed deliberate, it would still be necessary 
to explain the state of mind which creates it. Now I submit 
that the true explanation lies, not in any permanent character- 
istics of the people, but in the temporary conditions of unrest, 
of insecurity and instability, which constitute the outstanding 
factor in modern German life. And I also submit that this 
state of unrest itself must be finally explained by the fact that 
a far-reaching and deep-seated revolution is taking place 
under our very eyes in every sphere of German life, in politics 
and economics, in the religious beliefs, and in the habits of 
the people. We seem to hear with increasing frequency and 
distinctness the ominous subterranean rumblings of the 
approaching upheaval. Germany with its despotic Emperor, 
with its reactionary Junkerthum, and its disciplined bureau- 
cracy is still supposed to be one of the most conservative 
countries in Europe. As a matter of fact, Germany is, perhaps, 
of all European countries the one where the old order is 
changing most completely, most rapidly—so rapidly indeed 
that within a few years nearly all the landmarks of the past 
will be swept away. 

Let us first consider the political revolution. Hitherto the 
German Constitution was a strange and heterogeneous com- 
bination of military despotism and parliamentary govern- 
ment. I challenge any student of political science to define 
the relative rights and prerogatives of the Kaiser, of the 
Chancellor, of the Ministry, and of the Reichstag. The 
mutual relations of the different elements of the German Con- 
stitution are indefinite and unsettled. And they are to-day 
antiquated for the simple reason that they were elaborated in 
times of stress and war, and were designed to meet a great 
historical crisis. What has made it possible for this pro- 
visional constitution to work tolerably for more than forty 
years is not only the fact that two very strong personalties, 
Bismarck and the Kaiser, have stood at the helm of the State, 
and that a despotic executive, a strong concentration of 
power, was necessary to counteract the many disintegrating 
forces acting in the Empire, but it has been mainly the fact 
that until recent times there did not exist in Germany any 
independent public opinion or any organized political life. 





Such a public opinion and such a political life haye 
grown up for the last few years. The Kulturkampt 
created under the leadership of Windthorst the 5 
Catholic party in Europe. The industrial expansion has 
ereated under the leadership of Liebknecht and Bebe} the 
strongest Socialist Party in Europe. It is true that the 
organized political life is not yet sufficiently expressed 
in, or supported by, a strong public opinion, and still less by 
a strong independent Press. The Press of Germany is stil] 
a hundred years behind the English Press; in some respects 
it is even behind the Russian Press. It is still largely ap 
official and officions Press, or a colourless and powerlegg 
Press. But anew era has dawned since a Jewish journalist, 
Maximilian Harden—the representative of an oppressed race 
which in the German Army cannot even hold the Kaiser’s 
commission—becamea formidable power in the land, and sineg 
his little weekly journal, the Zukunft, broke for ever the 
irresponsible tyranny of a Court Camarilla and the “Round 
Table of Liebenberg.” A new era has dawned since another 
newspaper campaign, only two years ago, forced the omni. 
potent Imperial Chancellor, Prince von Biilow, to retire into 
private life and compelled the Kaiser henceforth to submit to 
the control of Parliament and to the guidance of public 
opinion. 

The economic conditions are no less unsettled than the 
political, The commercial and industrial expansion of Ger. 
many has been one of the wonders of the modern world. The 
mushroom growth of the Westphalian and Silesian towns 
reminds one of the spontaneous generation of American cities, 
Notwithstanding the enormous increase of the population—an 
increase which amounts to about a million souls per annum— 
national labour gives employment to all, and immigration into 
Germany to-day exceeds the emigration, whereas ai one time 
the Teutonic exodus sent hundreds of thousands to the United 
States alone. But the peculiar nature of the economic con- 
ditions of Germany ought not to mislead us as to the sig. 
nificance of her industrial prosperity. That prosperity rests 
on an insecure basis. Germany is not naturally a very fertile 
country. She has neither the rich soil of France or of Central 
Russia nor the rich sub-soil of England. She has only one or 
two good harbours in the North Sea. Nay, the two most 
important harbours utilized by German transit trade—namely, 
Antwerp and Rotterdam—belong to Belgium and Holland. 
The industrial and commercial expansion of Germany is there- 
fore in part precarious and artificial. It is an open secret that 
German industries are mostly carried on with borrowed 
money. Prince Biilow himself proclaimed in the Reichstag 
that the German people are living above their income in their 
public as well as in their private life. Credit is given in 
Germany to an extent and at a low rate of interest which 
are unknown in other countries, and the amount of the profits 
does not at all correspond with the huge volume of trade. 
And as the profits are very small German industry is largely 
dependent on foreign markets. Exports may be relatively 
unimportant—they may only amount to a small percentage of 
the aggregate home trade—but it is this small percentage 
which often constitutes that narrow margin of profit without 
which the industry could not be continued. On the other 
hand, as German commerce is highly speculative, the market 
is almost morbidly sensitive, and suffers from continuously 
recurring crises. Businesses which to all outward appearance 
seem to be flourishing again and again topple down like 
house of cards. The financial panic which some years ago 
followed the American crisis and the scare which recently 
attended the Moroccan crisis are cases in point. 


We can witness the same fermentation, the same restless 
ness, in the spiritual world. The old order changeth in the 
Church as well as in the State. 


The German people were once the leading Protestant 
country, and the Kulturkampf against Romanism, the * Los 
von Rom” movement, are still recent memories. To-day the 
Catholic Centre Party wields greater power in the German 
Reichstag than any other party. And the policy of the 
Government cannot, be carried on without its support, which 
generally has to be bought at a high price, and which is only 
given for a very short time. So little can the Government 
depend on the Centre Party that on more than one historie 
occasion the Catholics have entered into a monstrous alliance 
with the Socialists : the “ black” International with the “red 
International. The National Liberals have become 4 § 
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Protestantism is a dwindling force. Protestant 
temples are empty. Lutheran preachers are crying in the 
desert, unless like Sticker they take up the anti-Semitic cry, 
or unless, like Friedrich Naumann, they plunge into Christian 
Socialism. Erastianism and the alliance with the State have 
alienated the masses from the official religion. On the other 
hand the higher criticism of Ritschl and Harnack has under- 
mined the foundations of orthodox Protestant Christianity. 

The German people were once a people of idealists and 
metaphysicians. To-day they are a nation of positivists and 
agnostics. The naturalistic tracts of Haeckel and Bélsche 
sell in hundreds of thousands of copies. The most popular 
thinker is the iconoclast Nietzsche, who “ philosophizes with 
a hammer,” who preaches the Twilight of the Gods, who 
denounces Christianity and calls himself Antichrist. 
Similarly in literature and art the only successful men are 
the “heralds of revolt,” the socialists and anarchists and 
revolutionists of every shade and colour; Hauptmann and 
Sudermann, Ibsen and Maxim Gorki. Bernard Shaw was 
popular in Germany long before he was appreciated in 
England. Maeterlinck’s “Monna Vanna,” which is forbidden 
in England, has been acted three thousand times in German 
theatres. 

The political, economic, and spiritual phenomena which we 
have just analysed provide the true explanation of the two 
predominant factors of present-day German policy—the power 
and prestige of the Kaiser and the aggressiveness and rest- 
lessness of German foreign policy. On the one hand the 
Imperial authority is the one solid and permanent element in 
the State. It is the one strong link with the past. It is the 
one barrier against revolution, the firm rock on which the 
German Empire is built. On the other hand the aggressive- 
ness of Teutonic statesmanship is produced by the universal 
sense of insecurity. The restlessness of foreign politics is the 
inevitable consequence of the restlessness of home politics. 
In the shifting kaleidoscope, in the weltering chaos of 
German parties, a spirited foreign policy provides a safety 
valve and an outlet for the forces of revolution which are 
everywhere active. 

There lies the deeper raison d'étre of the present temper of 
the German nation: not in any strong dose of original sin, not 
inany imaginary demon of aggression working in the German 
character, but in the temporary fermentation and confusion 
oftheGerman mind. And there also lies the ever-threatening 
risk and danger of present conditions. As long as the German 
Chancellor shall be at the mercy of any chance combination of 
parties, of any sudden gust of popular passion or middle-class 
fashion, as leng as he shall be tempted to make an easy bid for 
popularity by appealing to the fighting instinct of the masses 
and to the military interests of the Junkerthum, as long as 
German Ministers shall be tempted to extricate themselves 
from internal difficulties by creating a diversion and by turn- 
ing national passions and prejudices against imaginary 
national enemies in the pursuit of imaginary national ends, 
so long shall modern Germany remain the danger zone and 
earthquake centre in European pelitics.—I am, Sir, &c., 

x. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 





NATIONAL INSURANCE BILL. 
[To rus Eprron or tas “ Srecrator.”’] 
$18,—While well aware of the many grave defects of the 
National Insurance Bill, defects of which some may be 
remediable, but others are woven into its very fabric, I think 
that on one not unimportant point the Bill is subject to 
constant and material misrepresentation. It is constantly 
asserted that the Bill seizes upon the contributions of employers 
and men, and proceeds to divide them unfairly as between 
the older and the younger men. Superficially, of course, 
this is true: the Bill enacts that 1§d. out of every 7d. (I con- 
fine myself to the case of compulsory male contributors for 
simplicity) shall be paid to the Insurance Commissioners to 
form a fund to wipe out in 15-16 years the debits which, 
capitalized at that date, represent the deficits on the older 
men's contributions. It ought, however, to be borne in mind 
that the Government will be yearly paying in to the approved 
societies, in respect of benefits, sums which are almost exactly 
equivalent to those paid out by the societies to the Commis- 





sioners, If the Government had devoted its contributions 
for sixteen years to the extinction in sixteen years of the 
debt of the older men, #.e., of the extra cost of the unneces- 
sary flat rate, its annual payments would have been practically 
no more or less than they will actually be under the Bill, but 
the employers and men’s contributions would have obviously 
remained wholly devoted to the benefits, while the Govern- 
ment, ¢.e., the general taxpayer, would have borne the burden 
due to the flat rate. No more than the Government payments 
are absorbed by the provision for these deficits. The figures 
attached prove this. They also prove that the Government, 
by confining its payments to its proportion of the benefits, 
instead of paying in its contribution of 2d. per man, is shift- 
ing on to the taxpayer of the next generation an unfair share 
of the weight of providing his share of benefits.—I am, Sir, 
&e., E. H. B. 





[To raz Eprrom or tae “Spectator.” 

Srr,—As employers have now been definitely refused repre- 
sentation on the governing bodies to be set up under the 
National Insurance Act, it is essential in the interests of the 
industries which they represent that even at this late stage 
such alterations and amendments shall be made as will protect 
them from the anomalous positions which will be created by 
the Act if it passes in its present form. Seeing that the 
time allotted for the Report stage in the House of Commons is 
totally inadequate for the proper discussion of the Govern- 
ment amendments, notice of which has been given, the only 
hope of alteration lies with the House of Peers; and in order 
that the hands of that Chamber may be strengthened, I write 
to solicit your support for the following :— 


1. Employers will be, in a great many cases, under a common 
law liability to pay wages or other remuneration to their employees 
during their contract of service, although such employees are 
unable by reason of sickness to render any service, and are actually 
in receipt of benefit under the Actin consequence of such sickness. 
This difficulty might be remedied either by—(a) the deletion from 
the Bill of the clause which states that the receipt of benefits 
under the Act will not be taken in whole or partial disc! of 
any other liability of employers to those they employ, and the 
substitution for it of a clause providing that the receipt of benefits 
under the Act shall be taken as a pro tanto discharge of other 
liabilities; or (b) a provision that where employers pay to the 
persons they employ, during sickness, wages or other remuneration 
equal to, or in excess of, benefits receivable by such persons under 
the Act such benefits shall be payable to the employers. 

2. It should be made clear in the Act itself, and not left to be 
settled by regulations of the Commissioners, that the contributions 
from employers are to be reckoned as daily and not weekly 
charges, and that no contributions shall be payable by employers 
in respect of holidays and other periods of temporary unemploy- 
ment. 

3. Definite provision should be made for appeal against the 
decisions of persons appointed to hold inquiries under Clause 46. 

4. It should be provided that before Part II. of the Act comes 
into operation sufficient time shall be allowed for the submission 
of questions by employers to the Board of Trade, and for answers 
being received from that Authority as to the incidence of Part II. of 
the Act on trades which are not definitely either included in or 
excluded from its scope. 
—I am, Sir, &c., 

Middle Temple, London. 


WIprPELL Gapp. 





[To raz Eprrom or ras “ Srercrator.”’] 

Srr,—It is unfortunate that the first really popular and wide- 
spread demonstration against the present Government should 
have its origin in the Insurance Bill. The Old Age Pensions 
Act is a peculiarly demoralizing piece of legislation. It strikes 
at the very root of those qualities of self-reliance and inde- 
pendence on which the British Empire is primarily based, 
The ideas of self-help and thrift are entirely alien to it, and 
the whole scheme may very justly be regarded as a gigantic 
piece of political bribery. 

But the Insurance Bill stands on quite a different footing. 
Let me give even Mr. Lloyd George his due, and acknowledge 
that, for almost the first time as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
he has not courted popularity in bringing it forward. If we 
make the perhaps rather large assumption that compul- 
sion as a principle is justifiable at all im such cases, he 
has made an honest endeavour to carry out this 
measure on contributory and non-pauperizing lines. As’ 
all events it may fairly be said that this is his intention. 
Now, I allow to the full the irksomeness and the interference 
with the home that are involved. But surely it ise no bad thing 
to bring home to the greater public what must necessarily be 
part and parcel of any system of government which tends 
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more and more towards the paternal ideal. The real and 
serious objections to the Bill are to be found, notin the clauses 
relating to domestic service, but in the incidence of the 
burden on the large employers of labour. In the case of a 
manufacturer this may easily amount to an extra income tax 
of anywhere from 2s. to 5s. in the £, or even more. This 
does, indeed, involve a monstrous injustice, but it can hardly 
be maintained that either in the case of a mistress or of a 
domestic servant the burden in the vast majority of cases is 
B very serious one. It would be a strange bit of irony if the 
downfall of the Government should come about owing to the 
least objectionable clauses of the least objectionable measure 
with which their name will be associated.—I am, Sir, &c., 
GEORGE BRISCOE. 
Hildon House, Stockbridge. 





THE LORDS AND THE INSURANCE BILL. 
LTo tax Epiton or tue “Srecrator.” | 
5rr,— Whatever the Lords may do, I trust they will not, as 
recommended by a correspondent in the Spectator of Novem- 
ber 25th, accord preferential treatment to Part II. That part 
has not been discussed in the House at all and very little in 
the country, and if any distinction is to be made it should be 
in favour of Part I. If the difficulties in Part II. are not felt 
as those in Part I. are, that is just because Part LI. has not 
been discussed. I may point to one clause of very far-reaching 
effect, Section 62, by which the State is made to contribute 
strike pay, and the wages of a particular man are never to be 
lowered in spite of any economic changes or diminution of his 
efficiency.—I am, Sir, &e., A. A. MiTcHELL. 
7 Huntly Gardens, Glasgow. 





JOHN BRIGHT AND HOME RULE. 
[To rue Epriror or tHe “Srecrator.”’] 
6S1r,—The recital in the Times (Nov. 16th) of John Bright's 
pathetic account of his interview, just after his first widow- 
hood, with Cobden recalls a somewhat similar incident. Marly in 
1886, after Home Rule had been declared the policy of the 
then Liberal Party, the Ulster Liberals held a representative 
meeting in Belfast, at which a resolution protesting against 
Home Rule was carried and a deputation appointed to proceed 
to London to present the Ulster case to the Liberal leaders. 
One of our most memorable interviews was with John Bright 
at the Alexandra Hotel, and it took place, as we understood, 
not very long after a family bereavement. He received us 
with the greatest sympathy and cordiality, and discussed the 
Trish question at great length. He told us Mr. Gladstone 
had shown him in advance the coming Home Rule Bill, and of 
course he could not hint at its provisions to us. He remarked 
how interesting it would be to live long enough to see the 
practical working out of the government of Ireland by a 
Dublin Parliament, as to which he entertained the most 
unfavourable prognosis, While he unsparingly denounced 
boycotting, cattle-maiming, and similar outrages, he appeared 
to have particularly in his mind the conduct at Westminster 
of the then Irish members, which, if reproduced in Dublin, 
would make Irish parliamentary procedure a travesty. He 
then went on to say that so thoroughly had he been disgusted 
with the constant breaches upon the Irish benches of all 
principles of Parliamentary decency and order, and so horrified 
had he become at the consequent degradation of Parlia- 
mentary life, that he had resolved not to seek re-election in 
the General Election of 1885. With this purpose in mind 
he told us he returned to his home at Rochdale. “But,” he 
continued, with unforgettable pathos in his voice, “when I 
got there I found my house had been left to me desolate 
and my children bad gone out from it. There was 
therefore nothing for me to choose between but weary soli- 
tude ora return to public life, and I chose the latter.” May I 
add that at the General Election of 1886, fought on Mr. 
Gladstone’s first Home Rule Bill, John Bright, on the eve of 
the Birmingham poll, made one of the greatest anti-Home 
Rule speeches of the time? Being delivered practically at the 
beginning of the election, it was believed to have turned 
Unionist many constituencies in subsequent contests. I have 
no doubt John Bright’s view of Ulster was very much that 
which was expressed to the same deputation a day or two 
previously by the late Earl Spencer, a strong Home Ruler, 
whose first words to us, after our introduction to him, were: 





i 
“Gentlemen, if all Ireland were Ulster there would be no Trigh 
question.” —I am, Sir, &c., THos. Suxcrar, 
Belfast. 





THE TAXATION OF IRELAND. 
{To tae Eprror oy tae “Srecraror.”’] 

Str,—The answer to the conundrum raised by yon jn the 
issue of November 25th, “ How ean Ireland be overtaxed, ag 
compared with England, when Irishmen pay only the same 
taxes as Englishmen—or rather fewer?” may, perhaps, by 
found in the fact (a) that in Ireland the proportion of poor to 
rich is larger than in England, and (b) that the poor in pro. 
portion to their taxable capacity contribute to taxation jn a 
higher ratio than the rich. In this view the case of Irelang 
as compared with England is only an example of a rule of 
general application. The case is the same whether Irelang 
be compared with England or Whitechapel with Belgravia 
I am, Sir, &c., W. RM 

[Taxation is too heavy in the United Kingdom. The pooral. 
ways suffer most from taxation which is too heavy. Many poor 
people live in Ireland. All this is true, but it does not point 
to the conclusion that therefore everybody who lives in Ireland, 
whether rich or poor, should receive a subsidy from the poor 
and rich of England. There are more very poor people in 
England than in Ireland in the aggregate. There are, how. 
ever, outside North-East Ulster fewer rich people living among 
the poor than there are in England. Once, again, a country 
cannot pay an unfair amount of taxes if the people who live 
in it do not pay an unfair share. Our taxes—except the 
obsolete Land Tax—are not paid in quotas by districts, but by 
individuals. For them caelum non fiscum mutant qui trang 
mare currunt. A different sky is above the Irishman, but 
nota different tax, as he finds when he crosses St. George's 
Channel.—Ep. Spectator. ]} 


[To te Eprror or tas “Specraror.”] 
Srr,—I believe your contention that Ireland is not overtaxed 
because individual Irishmen pay the same taxes as individual 
Englishmen is a delusion and a snare. One instance is enough 
to destroy your argument. The Irish labourer gets one 
shilling a day wages and his dict, and has to provide tea, 
sugar, &c., for his wife and family out of this shilling, and 
also tobacco and, perhaps, beer for himself. On all these 
things he pays the same duty as his English equivalent, whose 
wages are so much higher. You cannot deny that the Irish 
man with his miserable wage is overtaxed as compared to his 
more fortunate fellow in England.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Joun E. B. Lortvs, 

Windham Club, St. James’s Square, 8.W. 

[Every poor man in the position described is overtaxed, but 
such poor men are not the monopoly of Ireland. There are 
thousands of them in England and Scotland, and in the 
aggregate they outnumber the poor Irish. Yet they are to 
be further taxed in order to square the financial circle of the 
Government’s Home Rule Bill.—Ep. Spectator.] 





“A PURE DEMOCRACY AND THE REFERENDUM” 
{To rae Eprror or tus “Srerctaror.”] 

Sir,—In his speech at Bath on November 24th Mr. Lloyd 

George said :— 

“Well, now, why do they distrust the democracy? Democracy 
has never been a menace to property. I tell you what has been 
a@ menace to property. When power was withheld from the 
demo; xcy—when they had no voice in government, when they 
were oppressed and had no means of securing redress except 
violence—then property has been swept away. Property has 
never been damaged by a pure democracy.” 

Note that the word “democracy” is used four times m 
these sentences, but only once—and that the last time—is tt 
qualified by the adjective “pure.” He now speaks of the 
sort of democracy which existed in Athens in the 
time of Pericles, in the three original cantons of 
Switzerland in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, ™ 
the folk-moots of our own ancestors in the days of Alfred, 
in the town-meetings of New England—in all of which the 
people voted directly upon law-making, the vote of each 
citizen being counted as equal to the vote of every other, 0B 
the principle of equality which is of the very essence of a 
“pure democracy.” By parity of reasoning Mr. Lloyd George 
must accept the principle of the direct vote of the people in 
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aking by the only practicable method in the large 
te—the method, namely, which is called the 
“Referendum ” as it has been used hundreds of times in the 
eight American States since 1778, and as it is now used 
is all, including the great State of New York witha 
y ulation of over nine millions of people who in this year 
voted directly (by “ Referendum vote’) on seven distinct 
pe sitions submitted to them by their Legislature. If he 
sng accept this principle he lays himself open to the charge 
that it is he who “ distrusts the democracy.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
8S. R. H. 
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ANGLO-GERMAN RELATIONS. 

[To rue Epiror or tue “ Spectator.” | 
Srr,—In view of the importance of the question of Anglo- 
German relations at the present time perhaps you will allow 
me to refer to the remarks in your issue of November 4th in 
connexion with Mr. Noel Buxton’s article in the current 
Contemporary Review. You pour ridicule upon Mr. Buxton’s 
suggestion that public opinion in this country could be formed 
by the interchange of Royal visits, by the friendly speeches of 
Ministers, and by the discreet utterances of the Press, follow- 
ing or preceding Governmental agreement, but in your zeal to 
convict Mr. Buxton of a false ideal of democracy you close 
your eyes to certain vital facts, to which, if you will allow me, 
I will briefly refer. 

(1) There is no formed opinion in this country on the ques- 
tion of our policy towards Germany. By “ formed opinion” 
I mean the considered judgment of the people based upon 
adequate knowledge. Such knowledge has been uniformly 
withheld in recent years. 

(2) This has meant that popular feeling, so far as it has 
been expressed at all, has reflected that of a small official 
circle and of the newspaper Press. 

(3) A classic example of public opinion being so formed is 
to be found in the feeling which existed between this country 
and France in the decade preceding the entente. I resist the 
temptation of quoting passages from the Spectator, or from less 
responsible organs of the Press, but I would remind you of 
the attitude of the Times at this period, an attitude reflected 
with more or less violence by a great majority of the papers of 
the country. In January 1896 the Times wrote :— 

“It is unfortunately a fact that there exist between ourselves 
and our French neighbours a considerable number of differences, 
... The history, the traditions, and the sentiments of the two 
peoples make them to a great extent inevitable.” 

A year later the Times makes a fierce protest against any 
slackening of our shipbuilding policy in view of the French 
naval situation. Again, in November 1898, it wrote :— 

“We are not ignorant that preparations both naval and military 
are going on in France. ... We prefer to draw our own inferences; 
and the inference from the silence and preparations of the French 
Government is that we ought to be prepared for whatever can 
happen.” 

These are typical extracts showing the official view which 
prevailed to the eve of the entente. Popular opinion responded 
and cheered at public meetings warlike threats to France. 

(4) The dramatic change which occurred in the official rela- 
tions between the Governments of England and France was 
immediately reflected in popular opinion by the use of precisely 
those methods of the Royal visit, the friendly speeches of 
Ministers in public, and the inspired Press, which Mr. Buxton 
suggests, and which call forth your strictures. 

Mr. Buxton’s suggestions are in no sense a reflection upon 
the democratic ideal, but upon the system under which justice 
is denied democracy by refusing the knowledge which would 
bring responsibility. —I am, Sir, &c.. J. H. WHITEHOUSE. 

House of Commons. 





THE ANCIENT FUNDS OF THE WELSH CHURCH. 
[To tHe ror oy THE “Spectator.” | 

Siz,—May I, with your permission, reply briefly on this 

interesting correspondence ? 

(1) It has been well worth while to elicit a widespread but 
hitherto unexpressed opinion that, while in Wales Disestablish- 
ment is just and inevitable, the ultimate destination of the 
tithe after Disestablishment is an open question on which 
there is room for conference. The suggestion that the tenant 
should determine the destination of the tithe might have 
solved the difficulty at an earlier date, but now it would 





involve going back on Lord Salishury’s Tithe Act of 1891, by 
which the tithe is paid through the landlord. A new Bill 
might specify a series of objects—religious, interdenomina- 
tional, and non-sectarian—to which the ancient endowments 
could be devoted. Some agreement should be possible if it is 
seen that Free Churchmen do not want anything which does 
not rightly belong to them, and Anglican Churchmen do not 
want to keep anything which rightly belongs to other people. 

(2) In the matter of pulpit exchanges the Bishop of Carlisle 
begs the question by introducing Rome. A much better 
analogy is the case of Scotland, where there is an Establish- 
ment administered on generous principles. A liberal use of 
the cathedral pulpits is made, and on occasion preachers are 
drawn from other Protestant Evangelical Communions. If in 
England legal restraints were removed the natural unity of 
the Christian mind would have a much freer expression in 
such ways. By a fair interchange of preachers we should 
establish the first basis of Christian co-operation, which is 
confidence in one another's sincerity and purity of motive. 

(3) One correspondent asks a question about Mill Hill. I 
have made inquiries and find that of the house-masters two 
are Churchmen, of the assistant masters at least four are 
Churchmen. Such appointments are made at Mill Hill on 
educational not ecclesiastical qualifications. Parents of boys 
attending the school are allowed to specify where they shall 
worship on Sunday. Although the vast majority of the boys 
attend the school chapel, two or three go to an episcopal 
service and one attends a Roman Catholic place of worship. 
My own experience is that if religious endowments were 
administered with the same liberality as educational endow- 
ments in English secondary schools the difficulties caused by 
our unhappy divisions would be almost at an end. 

(4) The action of the State is not secularized by being 
moralized. Believing as I do that morality issues in religion, 
I have good hopes that a movement inspired by zeal for justice 
will issue in a religious revival. One obvious argument for 
Disestablishment is that it means a step upward in the moral 
life of the whole community, removing occasions of friction 
and increasing Christian co-operation. Religion becomes a 
necessity voluntarily realized as soon as it ceases to be a duty 
arbitrarily imposed. In Wales Disestablishment would be an 
act of homage to reality which would enable the nation to feel 
its ethical feet for the new century. 

“ Strike, Earth, 
Anteus young giant, whom fortune trips, 
And thou com’st on a saving fact 
To nourish thy planted worth, 
Be it clay, flint, mud or the rubble of chips; 
Thy roots have grasp in the stern exact, 
The redemption of sinners deluded.” 


(5) I have no claim to the title of Doctor which your corre- 
spondents have kindly bestowed on me, my ‘academic standing 
being that of a plain Oxford Master of Arts.—I am, Sir, &., 

DuGALD MAcFADYEN, 





[To tae Eprror or tae “ Specrator.”’} 
Srr,—No doubt we are terribly in the bondage of tradition- 
alism, as “ J. W. B.” implies, and it would be a happy event 
for the Church if, without loss of continuity, its bondage 
could be lightened. As a clergyman I cannot think that the 
fault lies in the measure of independence secured to us by 
endowment and the appeal to the law. It may be a clerical 
obsession, but to me the cause seems to lie in a Liberal laity 
who seldom take any active part in Church life. Jowett, 
unless my memory misleads me, complained bitterly of the 
Liberal laity of his day. What would he have thought of a 
House of Laymen in which only seven members could be 
found to support the cause of Prayer-book revision! When 
the Churchmen’s Union can boast as many active and self- 
sacrificing laity as the English Church Union better times 
will dawn for us.—I am, Sir, &c., Artuur N. Bax. 
Long Benton Vicarage. 


(To ru Epiror or tas “ Srecrator.”’] 

Srr,—Are not the letter of “ A Liberal and a Nonconformist” 
and your note on the same based upon two serious misappre- 
hensions respecting the identity of the tithe-payer and the 
nature of his payment ? 

(1) The tithe-payer is not the tenant, either in fact or in law, 
but the landlord. Since the Tithe Act of 1892 the payment is 
actually made by the landlord, who now receives from the 
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tenant the full rent and pays the clerical or lay tithe-owner 
the tithe charge out of that rent. The tenant pays no more 
because there is, nor less when there is no tithe on his farm. 
Land rents at a lower or higher figure according as it is or is 
not subject to tithe; just as a farm is let at so much lower a 
rent if there be a charge on it for the maintenance, say (which 
is often met with), of an almshouse. 

2) The tenant’s payment of tithe is no more a religious 
pu) ment to the Church than the rest of his rent is a political 
payment toa Tory landlord. It is simply the payment he 
covenanted to make on becoming a tenant. As the owner, 
evain, he either inherited the land subject to the tithe rent 
cuarge or he purchased it at a price proportionately lower 
owing to its being so subject. He neither inherited nor paid 
for the share of his land represented by the value of the tithe 
thereon. The farmer’s payment of tithe, therefore, is no more 
a religious payment than the payment of a charge on his farm 
towards an almshouse is a charitable payment; and the sup- 
posed hardship for a Nonconformist to pay tithe to the Church 
is an imaginary grievance due to an entire misapprehension of 


what, so far from being a matter of conscience, is an ordinary , 


commercial transaction. 

an illustration may assist in clearing the confusion on this 
su. ject that seems to prevail in unexpected quarters. In the 
parish of Llangunllo, Cardiganshire, some five miles from 
Neweastle-Emlyns is the farm of Penenycau. Mr. Evans, 
the tenant, is a Churchman, and the tenants for generations 
have been Churchmen. Close by stands Trinity Chapel, 
belonging to the Welsh Calvinistic Methodists. Now, every 
Sunday morning throughout the year a deacon of the Chapel 
calls on Mr. Evans, the Churchman, for a guinea to pay the 
Nonconformist preacher for the Sunday. Mr. Evans’s next 
farm neighbour is a Nonconformist. Twice a year he 
pays his landlord some three pounds, which he knows 
will go towards the support of the Rector of the 
parish and the maintenance of the Church’s ministra- 
tions. The two farms belong to the same landlord, who 
receives the remainders of the two rents. And but for the £6 
tithe to the Church on the one and the guinea a Sunday to 
the Chapel on the other the rents of the two farms would be 
severally higher by these amounts. The total payments of 
the farmers would still have been the same. 
tithe is a religious payment, is not 52 guineas also a religious 
payment? If the Nonconformist tenant’s conscience is 
wronged by the payment of £6 to the Church, is not the 
Church tenant’s conscience outraged by the payment of 52 
guineas to the Chapel, both payments being legally enforce- 
able? Are not both merely part payments of rents for the 
farms as much due to Trinity Chapel and to the Church of 
Liangunllo as the remainders are to the landlord? The 
ancestors of the present deservedly respected landiord left, 
at various epochs, the tithe to the Church, the one guinea a 
Sunday to the Chapel, and the rest of his estates to his de- 
scendants.—I am, Sir, &e., Rosr. CAMBER- WILLIAMS. 

The Vicarage, Lampeter. 


(To rue Epiror or tae “Srectaror.”’] 
S1r,— Would you kindly allow me to make a few remarks in 
reference to the letter from “ A Liberal and Nonconformist” 
in the Spectator of November 25th in reference to the question 
of tithe? The writer suggests that each tithepayer should be 
asked to state whether he wishes his tithe to be paid to 
the Church of England, or to some recognized Noncon- 
formist Church, or to the Roman Catholic Church, &. I 
should have been glad if “ A Liberal and Nonconformist ” had 
dealt a little fuller with this question, as I am uncertain 
if his proposals include also tithe which is in lay 
impropriators’ hands (of which I am not one myself), for 
in Wales this amounts, I believe, to £38,968 a year net. In the 
parish in which my post town is situated out of every £3 paid 
in tithe £2 goes to lay impropriators. In the 1909 Bill for 
the Disestablishment and Disendowment of the Church in 
Wales this money will still have to be paid to the owners, 
whilst the whole of the church tithe is to be taken away. 
Tithe is a charge on the land; the owner receives so much less 
rent because of this charge. I cannot accept that it is a tax, 
because the higher the tithe so much the less rent does the 
tenant pay, and so much the less does the landlord receive in 
rent, and if a person purchases land he pays so much the less 
for it because of the tithe charge. I know of cases in Wales 


Now if the £6 | 


as 
| where there are charges on the land which go to the minist 
of Nonconformists which are paid by Churchmen. Wouly the 
payer also be allowed to say to whom he wishes these ch 
to be paid P—I am, Sir, &c., 
Dynevor Castle, Llandilo, 8S. Wales. 


argeg 
Dywsvor, 





ANGLICAN MASTERS IN NONCONFORMIs? 
SCHOOLS. 
(To rae Epiror ov tue “Sprrctraror.”’] 
Sre,—Will you allow me to say in reply to Mr. McAlpin’s letter 
in last week’s Spectator that at the Leys School assistant 
masters are to be found who are members of the Church of 
England? To give only one instance, the Rev. St. J. A. Wynne 
Willson, new Head Master of Marlborough College, was for 
seven years an assistant master at the Leys. 
omnes.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Ab uno diseg 
A FatHerR oF Leystays, 


[To tue Epiror or tue “ Specrator.”’} 

S1r,—May I trouble you with a short statement of fact by 
way of comment on a letter which appeared in your last issue 
' from Mr. Kenneth McAlpin? One head master of Mill Hil] 
School was certainly a member of the Church of England, 
and during the last twenty-five years there has never been a 
time when there were not members of the same communion 
on the staff of the school. At the present time of the four 
house-masters two are Anglicans, and so are three, at least, of 
their colleagues. I have myself known several masters at 
the Leys School who were not Nonconformists.—I am Sir, 

&e., J. D. McCuurg, 
Mill Hill School, London, N.W. 





TRADE-UNION ACCOUNTS. 
[To rue Eprror or tue “Sprectraror.”’) 

S1r,—I was disappointed not to find in your issue of Noy, 25th 

any reference to a series of articles that have been appearing 

in the Morning Post on“ Socialism and 'I'rades Unions.” The 

concluding article published in last Thursday’s paper, if correct 

in its statements—and so far they remain unchalenged—shows 

clearly the tyranny of the system and the utter helplessness 
| of the rank and file of its members. The chief points empha. 
sized by “X” in Thursday’s article are :—That there is no 
| independent auditing of accounts; that balance-sheets either 
are not published at all or are inadequate; that the cost of 
administration is enormous as compared with the total 
receipts; and that the men who are dissatisfied or too curious 
suffer persecution, The helplessness of the men to rectify 
any of these abuses is explained when it is remembered that, 
according to “ X,” there is no such thing as a secret ballot, 
and that the men have to sign their names to the 
ballot-papers. Any man voting contrary to the expressed 
wishes of the leaders feels that he may be ejected 
from the union. The remedy lies with the Govern- 
ment. They alone can deal with the evil. If, however, 
they should decline I am writing to suggest that the matter 
ought to be taken up by our party. If the Conservative 
leaders would tell the electorate that one of the first acts of 
legislation they would undertake when returned to power 
would be to provide for the proper auditing and publishing of 
trade-union accounts and for secret balloting I believe that 
a vast number of trade unionists would vote Conservative. 
I am persuaded that at the present time no other declaration 
would bring us so many votes at the polls. But it would be 
vital to success that a promise should also be made that in no 
other respect will trade unions be interfered with. If the 
men thought that the unions were likely to be crippled in 
any way they would not accept a proposal which by itself 
would strengthen rather than weaken the unions. This step 
I firmly believe to be sound party tactics ; yet I am not writing 
to advocate it on those grounds, but as an act of justice whieh, 
by whatever political party it was introduced, would be 
welcomed by the great majority of trade unionists as well 
as by non-unionists like myself, who detest tyranny above all 
things.—I am, Sir, &c., B. F. i. 

[Prima facie we should say that if men like to be so foolish 
as to pay money te societies which do not have a proper audit 
of their accounts the State has no call to interfere with them. 
There can be no liberty if we forcibly restrain men from all 





action which we consider ill-judged. They must learn by 
experience. When, however, the State gives certain fare 
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: otent privileges to particular societies and 
nore a 0s is different. rin these cases it is quite 
rguable that the State should insist upon the favoured bodies 
vabmitting to an audit and acting as trustees are forced to 
act in the case of their funds. The Trade Disputes Act gave 
a special recognition to trade unions, and therefore the bodies 
affected by it might, we admit, be justly placed under 
financial supervision. — Ep. Spectator. | 





THE SAVING OF CHILD LIFE, 
1To true Epiror or tue “ Spectator.” | 

Srr,—In reading Miss Loane’s article in your issue of 
November llth I was surprised to find that she made no 
yeference to the schools for mothers which have been in- 
creasing with remarkable rapidity during the last five years. 
She will find that all her suggestions on the preservation of 
child life and the endeavour “to raise the national standard 
of health and efficiency” have already become an accom- 
plished fact. The movement has made such rapid strides 
lately that it has been found necessary to form a central 
office at the National League for Physical Improvement, 
where information, both medical and social, on the work of 
these institutions will be forthcoming. The subject is, of 
course, in its infancy at present, so that we are most anxious 
to hear any criticism of the methods already in vogue. 

Miss Loane says, “ When nursing is really impossible, or 
for some valid reason undesirable, careful and repeated in- 
struction must be given as to the nature of the artificial 
food, its preparation, the hours when it shou'd be given, and 
Teachers must be extri mel, careful to 
wake these methods practicable.” Miss Loane does not sug- 
gest who, in her opinion, should be the teachers. Now this is 
of fundamental importance. In all well-organized schools 
for niothers the infant consultation must form an important 
part of the work, and this must always be conducted by a 
qualified medical practitioner. This point cannot be too 
A tradition has grown up amongst all 


the quantity needed, 


much emphasized. 


classes of the community, the rich as well as the poor, that ! 


it is the duty of the nurse, parent, or guardian of a child 
to prescribe the quantity and quality of food which should be 
given. Now until this view is eradicated I feel perfectly 
certain that we cannot hope to raise the national standard 
of health and efficiency. 

In my own personal experience for close. on five years at an 
infant consultation I have seen the result of the good inten- 
tions of nurse, parent, and guardian, and I can only say that 
they have utterly failed in the great majority of cases. I 
certainly believe that rules of hygiene can be taught by nurses 
and others, but when it comes to the question of feeding I 
find that each case has to be treated differently; it is impos- 
sible to lay down hard-and-fast rules as to how much food a 
child of a certain age is to receive, and as to how that food 
should be prepared. Printed leaflets on this matter are quite 
useless ; they are really worse than useless, because they give 
a feeling of false security to the parent. 

Later on Miss Loane says, “ One can be fairly well satisfied 
if the child is fed solely on fresh milk served in an absolutely 
clean bottle and raised to blood heat by the addition of a 
little boiling water.’ This sounds delightfully simple and 
presumably satisfies Miss Loane, but unfortunately it does not 
satisfy the infant in a great many cases. 

A paper appeared in the Lancet for September 2nd, 1911, 
showing the average amount of milk obtained from the 
breast in a Jarge number of infants at various ages. The 
observations were made by weighing the infant before and 
after feeding on accurate scales. The results showed that 
the average child amongst the poor receives very small 
amounts of breast milk and thrives on it. The authors of 
this paper say that “infants are often given supplementary 
feeds of cow’s milk in amounts of 4 or 5 oz. (we have known 
as much as 9 oz.) when the ‘test-feed’ proves that the 
amount they obtain from the breast is about 1 oz., sometimes 
less; under such conditions it is hardly surprising that cow's 
milk is found to disagree.” This sudden change in the quan- 
tity of the food is sufficient in itself to account for the 
inability to digest cow’s milk. I have only mentioned one 
point amongst several which appear to me open to criticism in 
Miss Loane’s article. It is surprising that a writer of Miss 
Loane’s experience should not have taken more pains to 
acquaint herself with the work connected with the saving of 





child life which is already in progress, not only in London, 
but in all the great cities of the kingdom.—I am, Sir, &e., 
RONALD CarTER, M.D, 
Kensington, 





[To rue Epiror or THe “Srectator.”’} 
Sir,—Commenting on the valuable article by Miss Loane on 
“The Saving of Child Life ” in your issue of 11th inst., may 
I point out that in my district—a very poor one quéte in the 
country—I find no urging necessary to induce mothers to 
suckle their children? On the contrary, I know many 
mothers who, to their great distress, have been unable, in 
spite of valiant efforts, to “nurse” any of their children. I 
attribute this largely to bad food, the difficulty in getting 
milk, lack of air at night, and consequent bad sleep, and the 
fact that they have to get up and work on the ninth or tenth 
day. The heroism of these wemen passes words to describe, 
and the uncomplaining manner in which they face the expense 
and endless trouble of hand-feeding a new baby every 
year or eighteen months puts women in our class 
to shame. When one considers that wages hereabouts 


range from fifteen shillings down to ten shillings a 
week, and are often stopped two or three days a 


week when the weather is too wet for agricultural pursuits, 
there is not much inducement to “ give a bottle.” The bottle, 
however, in many cases has to be given. The children thus 
reared, even if they live, are in many cases rickety, con- 
sumptive, and weedy—as the proportion of real milk for the 
baby of the moment cannot be large when there are six or 
eight more to be fed, housed, and clothed on 14s. or 15s. The 
only palliative at present in sight is some form of maternity 
endowment from the point of view of £s.d. alone. The 
nation would be saved thousands by merely another week in 
bed to each of these overworked mothers.—I am, Sir, Xc.. 
Broad Campden, Gloucestershire. JANET E. ASHBEE. 





MR. A. C. BENSON ON MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
[To tux Epiror or tur “ Srectator.” 
Srr.—In his latest book Mr. A. C. Benson writes: “He 
Matthew Arnold} did not care for Shakespeare, Tennyson, 
Shelley, Keats, or Thackeray.” As concerning Shakespeare, 
how Mr. Benson would continue to reconcile this statement 
with the letter and spirit of the fine sonnet beginning 
Thou art free” is difficult to 
J. TRUMAN, 


“Others abide our question. 


understand.—I am, Sir, &e., 





“CURIOSA FELICITAS.” 

(To tue Epirox or Tue “ Srectator,’’) 
Srr,—The following rendering is to be found in “The Die- 
tionary of Classical Quotations.” ‘Curiosa felicitas,” Petr. 
Arb.: “Studied happiness” or “artful artlessness of style.” 
The “Catholicon Anglicum” gives “operosa”’ as the only 
synonym for the epithet. In Bacon’s essay on “Gardens ~ 
it certainly signifies “elaborate.” In the “Angleis Vade- 
Mecum ” (1681) we meet with a more apt reference: “It is 
not fine, curtous and skilful angling.” The expression her: 
suggests an idea of “ artfulness.” 

The very pbrase, however, is happily used by Lamb in “ The 
Elia” (“ Popular Fallacies,” ix.). This chapter, headed, * That 
the worst puns are the best,” has the following sentence in 
reference to the cold quibble from Vergil about the “ broken 
’: “It is cold because it is made out in all its parts 
As appealing to the 


Cremona’ 
and leaves nothing to the imagination. 
judgment merely (setting the risible faculty aside) we must 
pronounce it ‘a monument of curious felicity.” The footnote 
reminds us of Dean Swift's adaptation of Vergil’s Eclogue 
(ix. 28) when a lady’s mantle upset a “ Cremona” violin :— 

“ Mantua, vae miserae nimium vicina Cremonae.” 
The line, severed from the “ artful artlessness ” of the allusion, 
signifies 

“ Mantua, alas! too close to luckless Cremona,” 
while the ready wit of the Dean may fairly be termed as an 
instance of “ curious felicity.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

Chelsea, S.W. OspoRNE ALDIS, 





[To tur Eprror or tHe “Spectator.” 
Srr.—Is it too late, or too soon, to remember that some men 
of letters have seen nothing to admire in the phrase of 
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Petronius? Dr. Joseph Warton, in his “ Essay on the Genius 
and Writings of Pope,” said :— 

“His character of Horace, however celebrated, and so often 
quoted as to become nauseous, ‘ Horatii curiosa felicitas,’ is surely 
a very unclassical inversion; for he ought to have called it the 
happy carefulness of Horace rathor than his careful happiness.” 
£0, too, Landor, in “ The Pentameron,” makes Petrarca say— 


“ Was there ever such an unhappy (not to say absurd) expres- 
sion? And this from the man who wrote the most beautiful 
sentence in all Latinity.” 

Petrarca goes on to quote the lines :— 

“Gratias ago languori tuo, quo diutius sub umbra voluptatis 
lusimus.” 
+I am, Sir, &c., STEPHEN WHEELER. 

Oriental Club, Hanover Square, W. 


(To rue Epiror or tas “ Srecrator.”] 
Sm,—*“ Curiosa felicitas” may well be an echo of the argu- 
ment by which Socrates founds eirvyfa on eopla in Plato's 
* Euthydemus,” p. 280.—I am, Sir, &c., Cc. G. C. 
[We must, for reasons of space, close this very interesting 
#orrespondence.—ED. Spectator. } 





MOSQUITOES AND MILLIONS. 
[To tue Epiror or tue “ Srecraton.”’) 
Srr,—Some of your readers will probably be glad to know 
that Dr. W. B. Graham, Director of the Medical Research 
Institute at Lagos, has discovered a small fish that preys on 
mosquito larve in Southern Nigeria. The mode of his dis- 
covery resembles so closely facts related in your articie on 
the Barbados millions in the Spectator of August 19th last 
that it seems worth while to have the matter recorded. Dr. 
Grabam noticed that certain swamps which presented ideal 
breeding places for mosquitoes were absolutely free from 
mosquito larvae. The only fish inhabiting the swamps were 
those of the species, apparently a new one, of the Cyprino- 
dontide, which has been named by Mr. Boulenger Haplochilus 
Grahami. This fish could easily be utilized for mosquito- 
destroying purposes in cisterns and in pools free from other 
fishes which might prey upon it. It is doubtful, however, 
whether the Haplochilus will prove as useful as the Barbados 
millions, as it seems to confine its vorasious instincts to the 
larve of the mosquito, rejecting the pup» and careless of the 
mature mosquito when laying her eggs on the water. Much 
the same has to be said regarding two other West African 
relatives of the millions noticed by Mr. Gowdey, Government 
Entomologist in Uganda, which refuse to live in swamps 
which are overgrown with reeds and grasses where the 
mosquito swarms and multiplies in unchecked prodigality.— 
lam, Sir, &c., T. Herpert BINDLEY. 
Hedenham. 





To tae Eprror or tue “ Sprcrator.”’] 
Sir,—The Spectator has been considerably passed round 
before it comes to my hands in New Zealand; consequently I 
have only just received the number of August 19th containing 
the interesting article on the “ Romance of Millions.” 

It is very gratifying to me to know that the pets of my boy- 
hood are now fulfilling such important humanitarian functions 
and have become so widely distributed. From the purely 
scientific point of view I cannot add anything to your article. 
The million, or thousand, fish, however—for I knew it by both 
these names—like other public characters, has also a private 
or domestic side that is not devoid of interest. It is from this 
side that I claim to knowit. Perhaps the Spectator’s well- 
known love for animal traits will serve as my excuse for 
offering a few particulars. 

It is somewhere between thirty-five and forty years ago 
since my brother and [, then at school in Barbados, began 


the study of these little fish in captivity. We used to | 


keep them in broken bottles, where they quickly became tame 
to the point of eating off our finger-ends, An ordinary clear 
glass whisky bottle with the neck broken off would afford 


——__. 
colour and pattern, displaying such an extraordinary diversity 


that each individual fish was readily and personally : 
able. For the most brilliant of them, Keats’s description of 
the serpent in “Lamia,” “She was a Gordian shape of : 


hue,” &e., would hardly be overdrawn. It should be added 
that domestication in a bottle—probably on account of the 
light having access on all sides—considerably heightened the 
natural colouring. The most noticeable characteristie of the 
male fish was its extreme pugnacity. If six were in a bottle 
together one would spend all its time hunting round fiye 
the next best man hunted round four, and so on down to the 
weakest (not by any means always the smallest), which had 
rather a bad time. We used to take advantage of this feature 
by training them for prize fights. The mode of procedure wag 
this: Out of a bottleful the best fighting man would be 
selected and put into a bottle by himself, where he quickly 
began to think he owned the universe. After a period of 
seclusion he was matched against another fish who bad beeg 
similarly selected and treated. The two were then poured 
together into a third bottle (so that neither should have the 
advantage of knowing the ground) and after ranging up along. 
side one another and sparring for an opening, with bodies stiff 
as a ramrod from head to tail, a very “ willing go” of froma 
quarter to half a minute resulted. Their motions were go 
rapid as to be difficult to follow, but they seemed to thrust 
with the open mouth more than to bite and to aim principally 
at the lower part of the body. The defeated fish suffered no 
bodily injury that we could detect, but he suffered much 
shame and humiliation, and the mortification of his vanity was 
reflected in the fading of his brilliant hues to a dull grey, 
Some of your readers may have been puzzled at the reference 
to “ wire gauze.” The “ million” is very prone to suicide and 
will always leap out of any closed vessel unless protected at 
the top. Most of our champions came to this miserable end. 

It is an extraordinary thing that these little fish should be 
so prolific, as, instead of producing millions of eggs like most 
fish, they are viviparous, the female producing only from six 
to ten young ata birth. We have bred them in captivity, but 
never succeeded in rearing any of the fry. They are barely 
able to swim when born, but sink to the bottom, where it is 
to be presumed they subsist some time on their yolk-sac out 
of the reach of their enemies. 

Can any of your scientific readers supply a theory as to 
how our pond became restocked with “ millions ” after being 
dry and hard for weeks? Eggs might possibly survive such 
a condition, but in this case there are no eggs; and the writer 
regrets that he tried the experiment of slowly drying upa 
“million” to see if it would become dormant in the mud, 
The experiment was not a success,—I am, Sir, Xc., 

BARBADIAN-BORN, 





COLLEY HILL, REIGATE. 
(To Tur Epiror or tHe *“ Specraror.”] 

Srr,—In reference to the interesting letter and earnest 
appeal from Sir Robert Hunter may I be permitted to call 
your readers’ attention again to this most important scheme? 
In order that they may assist and supplement the more 
important donations received by the National Trust, and also 
give an opportunity to those who, however willing, are unable 
to subscribe larger amounts, the local committee recently 
instituted a Shilling Fund, to which I have the honour of 
acting as hon. treasurer. I am ambitious enough to hope the 
Shilling Fund will produce 50,000 shillings, or £2,500, and 
if so, this amount added to the larger donations will prac- 
tically secure this beautiful open space for the free use and 
enjoyment of future generations. There are many ways by 
which your readers can render valuable aid; thus I have 
recently received a useful cheque from the South London 
Entomological and Natural History Society the proceeds of 
a collection kindly made among its members at a recent 
meeting, and already we have received some sixty applications 
for collecting books from sympathizers in various parts of the 
| Home Counties. For us to allow our beautiful Colley Hill to 





sufficient accommodation for half a dozen of them. They | fall into the hands of jobbing builders would not only be a 


would eat nearly anything, though if the water were changed 
often enough they seemed to get on just as well with little or 
a0 food. 

Your article gives a correct description of the female, but 
hy no means does justice to the extreene beauty of the male 
fish; of all the hundreds we kept there were no two alike in 


disaster to Surrey, but a national crime; and I do now most 
earnestly entreat all readers of your most influential journal 
to come forward without delay with their kind assistance and 
support before it is too late. The historic Pilgrims’ Way, 
which rans along the whole length of Colley Hill, will be 
inclosed for ever between two high fences, and the lovely views 
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a 
obtainable for this world-famed path will be no longer visible. 
The danger threatening Colley Hill is not a mere dream ; it is, 
nfortunately, & painful reality, for I am given to understand 
at plans have already been prepared and building operations 
will immediately commence in case we fail to raise the requisite 
nt by the date of the termination of the option, viz., Feb- 
- 12th, 1912. Again I do most earnestly beseech all lovers 
, re beautiful Surrey hills to come forward and help us to 
ee this portion of our lovely chalk downs.—I am, Sir, &c., 
. ARTHUR TROWER. 


Wiggie, Redhill, Surrey. 





MILITARY MAN@UVRES AND GAME. 
[To rue Eprror or THe “Srecrator. | 
$1r,—I have read with much agreement your article of last 
week on “Military Manceuvres and Game Preserves,” and I 
may say at once that I cordially admit that military needs 
must come before sport at any cost. I also confess to being 
that malignant being a “ shooting tenant,” so far as Suffolk is 
concerned, though I shudder at the lower depth of “Syndical- 
ism.” Still, even shooting tenants are human, and are not for- 
gotten when assessment of rates is made. Hereabouts we have 
had, till this year, five successive bad partridge seasons. This is 
the first moderately good one, and manceuvres were announced. 
The prospect was not altogether welcome, but it led me to 
make inquiry as to what had been the experience of others. 
The chief injury done, so far as I could gather, was that, when 
large bodies of troops were engaged in show buttle over a wide 
district, partridges were simply marched about till they died 
of exhaustion. I should be very glad if any of your readers 
could tell whether this is really a frequent occurrence. Of 
course, in any case, it may be inevitable; but the information 
would assist in preparing a mens aequa rebus in arduis for 
the wicked shooting tenant (if not for the partridge), even if 
it did not explode an alarming fallacy.—I am, Sir, &c., 
R. K. H. 





GOLFERS’ LANGUAGE. 
[To tne Epiron or tHe “Srectator.”] 

S1r,—In the Supplement to your issue of November 18th you 
are grateful to Mr. Aflalo for his application to golfers of the 
Virgilian Miscueruntque herbas et non innoxia verba. May I 
point out that he had been forestalled? See Mr. Platt’s 
~ Byways in the Classics ” (1905), p. 37, where itis said to have 
been “communicated by Mr. A. Douglas Thorburn.”—I am, 
Sir, &e., 8. 

St. Andrews, Fife. 





THE LONE SCOUT MOVEMENT. 

[To tue Epiror or THE “ Srectator.”’ | 

Str,—Would you allow me space in your valuable paper to call 
attention to the fact that a vast number of boys are unable to join 
a Boy Scout Troop? Sir Robert Baden-Powell wants to “ rope in” 
every boy in the land as a boy scout, yet under the present 
organization there are numberless “stray” scouts or would-be 
scouts in scattered hamlets and out-of-the-way villages who find 
themselves too far away from any troop to “join on.” Owing to 
this difficulty of “ joining on,” the movement suffers a serious 
loss. Some of the finest natural scouts—boys who are born and 
bred to a hardy life in the “school of the wild’”—are cut off and 
virtually prohibited from joining because they live in the depth 
of the country, miles from the nearest troop. I submit that 
these “left out” boys are the very ones who are most wanted, 
and who could prove the most valuable if taught discipline, 
honour, truthfulness, chivalry, and that universal motto of every 
scout: ““ One good turn each day.” The very fact that these boys 
are in tue heart of the country gives them a great advantage. 
They are ina better position for scouting than the town scout. 
They are lone scouts, but they are “backwoodsmen” in the true 
sense of the word. They are good at woodcraft, a subject only to be 
learntin the woods. These are the boys we want for scouts boys 
who can light fires, cook their own food, pitch tents, build huts, 
and chop wood. We want them to learn signalling and first-aid, 
and all the hundred and one games and practices which go to the 
training of a “ B.-P.” Scout. Yet these boys who are “left out” 
of everything must number many thousands scattered all over the 
United Kingdom. The town scout has public libraries, public 
baths, recreation grounds, gymnasiums, drill halls, scout troops, 
night schools, public museums, clubs, Y.M.C.A.’s, skating rinks, 
“eema” shows and amusements of all kinds. What has the 
country scout? Nothing except a knowledge of how to rough 
it and do things for himself. But this is just what we want. To 
leave him in the lurch is to neglect the best material. The finest 
plums upon the wall are not those that grow in thick bunches 
crowding each other from the light and air, but the “lone” plums 
Which ripen in the sunshine. Why should they not be gathered 








in? This is the object of the “Lone Scout” movement. Boys 
unable to join on to the nearest troop will receive instruction and 
encouragement from the Lone Scout Centre by post, and from time 
to time will be invited to come into camp when the chance offers. 
In starting this movement my only object is to get these “outcast ” 
country boys to form up and come into line for the good of the 
country to which we all belong. The movement is no opposition 
to the “ B.-P.” organization (I am a “B.-P.” Scout Master), but 
merely a gathering up of the fragments that remain that nothing 
be lost. Let us make the country lad feel that, so far from being 
a “lout,” he is really a “chunk” of the Empire, and none the less 
a real and true scout because he happens to be a “lone scout.”— 
I am, Sir, &c., Joun HARGRAVE. 
Latimer, Chesham, Bucks. 

[The idea seems to us excellent. By all means let us reach the 
apple on the topmost bough that the first gatherers forgot some 
how, or if they forgot it not at any rate got it not—for, as our 
correspondent implies, it may be eqaal to the best of the fruit, 
—Eb. Spectator. } 








NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement wilh the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of suficient interest and importance to warrant 


publication, 


POETRY, 
—>—_— 
TO SLEEP. 
Arter Srativs Sy yv., v. 4. 


Kinp sleep, boy sleep, of all the gods most kind, 
What is my crime that of all living things 

I, I alone, must luck thy solaces ? 

The world is still. No stir of beast or bird, 
Even the weary tree-tops bend in sleep 

And hungry torrents sound less terribly, 

While, all nis cruelties forgot, the sea 

Sleeps on the bosom of the sleeping shore. 


Pethink thee, sleep, is there no one who lies 
Through this long night soft in a maiden's arms, 
And thrusts thee back and back impatiently ? 
Leave him, kind sleep, and come. I do not crave 
The weight of all thy down upon my lids. 

Touch me but once with that witch-wand of thine— 
(It shall suffice) or o’er my aching head 

Hover one still-winged moment and pass by. 
















BOOKS. 


SEEMS SO!* 
Mr. Stepyen Reynorps is already well known to our 
readers through his books, A Poor Man's House and Along- 
shore. His new book, a collection of sketches and essays, has 
all the value of his former works in interpreting the outlook 
of the working classes on politics and life. If the character 
of the book has not given him all the opportunities of Along- 
shore for a lyrical simplicity in describing the endurance of 
those who make their living as fishermen—a simplicity which 
turned the sentimentalism of M. Loti to pettiness—he has gone, 
we think, deeper than in any earlier book into the causes of the 
working man’s discontent. We do not say that Mr. Reynolds 
gives the whole explanation of the present ferment among the 





working classes, but he gives, at all events, a wide and perfectly 
rational explanation. And let us note that the book was 
written before the recent series of industrial strikes with their 
portent of syndicalism. The book was not therefore produced 
to answer crying questions of the hour; the author was free 
from all temptation to make the cause fit the effect. Yet, as 
we said, we have here a perfectly rational explanation of what 
eventually did happen. There is no one writing to-day who 
has fitted himself so carefully as Mr. Stephen Reynolds to 
interpret the working man, and no one needs an interpreter 
more than the working man. The clever man in ten thousand 
who emerges from the working class and becomes a “ labour 

® Seems So! A Working-Class View of Politics. By Stephen Reynolds and Bob 


and Tom W seller With frontispiece from a photograph by Melville Mackay, 


London: Macmillan and Co. (5s. net.) 
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leader” is supposed to act as interpreter. Many of us have 
doubted his capacity, judging him only from the occasions on 
which he has appeared utterly to misrepresent the secret 
cravings of those whose deputy he is, and here we have the 
corroboration of Mr. Reynolds. “ As a rule there is no one so 
out of sympathy with working-class life as the man who has 
just climbed above it; there are certainly no such sharks in 
their dealings with working people. The devotion of the 
Labour Members to their own idea of working-class welfare and 
the divorce of most of them from working-class feeling is one 
of the most disheartening spectacles in modern politics.” 

Mr. Keynolds explains carefully the nature of his col- 
laboration with his fishermen friends, Messrs. Bob and Tom 
Woolley. It is only too easy to misinterpret the opinion of 
an inarticulate class, and Mr. Reynolds is well aware of it. 
The newspapers are the chief medium by which one class 
comes to understand another, and in the newspapers the views 
of such as Mr. Bob and Mr. Tom Woolley do not appear. 
What does appear is the dogma of the labour leader. Mr. 
Reynolds is doing us alla deeply important service in telling 


us what the working-class family with which he lives and | 


works in partnership really does think. For, of course, Mr. 
Bob and Mr. Tom Woolley think and say a great deal; they 
are by no means inarticulate in their expressive Devon 
dialect ; only it requires someone who is really trusted by 
them, one who belongs both to their world and to ours, to con- 
vey it to the ordinary reader. The casual visitor to the beach 
of the Woolleys, or to the inn where the fishermen congregate, 
would carry away stray sayings quite out of their context. 
It is always possible, of course, that even Mr. Reynolds has 
to some extent unconsciously guided the thoughts of his fisher 
friends ; he may here and there have put an idea into their 
heads which they have adopted, but would not have conceived of 
their own accord. But Mr. Reynolds, perceiving this source 
of error as clearly as we do, has guarded against it in every 
possible way. “ Every page,” he says, “has been debated 
and passed by the three of us.” And, so far as we can judge, 
every page (at all events every page of the sketches, with 
their abundant dialect, as distinguished from the more formal 
essays in the second part of the book) does convey a note 
of absolute sincerity. There is not a trace of an attempt 
to serve any conventional set of political principles. Many 
of the opinions are wildly contradictory—or would be thought 
so by ardent party politicians—and one has only to read this 
book to understand the reality of the “ balancing elector” and 
to form a new respect for him. As we read the book, indeed, 
we were continually forced to reflect that the opinion of the 
working classes on any particular measure could be arrived at 
only by a Referendum. It is impossible to induce the werking 
man, as you can largely induce more educated people, to 
accept a Bill in advance because it is the fruit of a certain 
order of political philosophy. The working man wants to 
judge it on its working merits. Let him have the opportunity, 
then, in doubtful cases to say “ Yes” or “No” when a Bill 
in its final shape is laid before him. Much that the Messrs. 
Woolley believe is not to our liking; some of their principles 
are, to our thinking, wrong-headed in the extreme; but that 
fact only heightens our sense of the honesty of Mr. Reynolds's 
work as interpreter, and convinces us of the importance of 
knowing what those principles are. 

The chief impression we take from the book is of the con- 
stant and growing annoyance of working men at bureaucratic 
legislation which orders their lives from their rising up 
to their lying down by rules and regulations conceived 
by a higher class educated in everything but know- 
ledge of the class below. Typical working men, as Mr. 
Reynolds knows them, are the stoutest individualists. 
“It is of no use offering them freedom from destitution if, as 
a condition, they must knuckle under to a scheme of industrial 
conscription like the Webb Minority Report; or offering them 
National Insurance if the result is to make the master more 
powerfully a master, and the man more impotently a workman 
than ever.” When the working cluss has been persuaded to 
vote for a Government that offers a new heaven and a new earth 
and then finds that there is no new heaven and no new earth 
after all, and that even the improvements in wages 
and conditions are counterbalanced by the upward rush 
of prices and by the advent of contrary and depress- 
mg conditions, the disillusionment is very great. 
The working man may go on voting for this or that candi- 








date because there is no one else to yote for, but 


r his 
feelings are expressed by the chaotic strikes we have tre 
experienced. He wants a new standard of comfort—a ratte 

n 


wages which shall be a real, not a fictitious, r 
heartily sympathize with him. 

Another impression we take from the book is that if My 
Reynolds is not mistaken there is a growing tendency to class 
antagonism. Great Britain has been singularly free fron: 
class antagonism, and we should be sorry indeed if the clasy 
bitterness of France were ever paralleled here. Mr. Reynolds 
to be sure, says that “the likes o’ us” have no grudve 
against “the likes o’ they”; at the same time the 
working men have found a political philosophy of their 
own, according to which the “upper” classes misuse 
their power to keep the working class out of their fair 
share of the good things of the world and to billet on the 
working class such highly disliked agents of the superior 
as inspectors, policemen, and magistrates. 

We leave to the reader the pleasure of learning for himselg 
the exact degree of contempt which working people entertain 
for those well-to-do persons who patronize the poor with the 
terrible complacency of Mrs. Pardiggle in Bleak House, fo» 
“Suffragettes,” for the busybodyism of the “Children Act” 
and for the results of State education. If working people 
are as much opposed to compulsory military training as 
Mr. Reynolds believes, we are very sorry to hear it; but in this 
matter we take leave to doubt the accuracy of his interpre- 
tation. We will conclude with a summary of the Reynolds. 
Woolley point of view in Mr. Reynolds's own words :— 

“Jt will be noticed that the broad principles here advocated 
(not very systematic principles perhaps—how can they be in sue); 
a chaos?) are more akin to what has been called the Old Tory 
attitude than to most attitudes. They tend, in fact—if it is not 
stretching terms too far—towards a New Toryism or Nationalism, 
a Nationalism founded on respect for the poor ; less bent on ‘raising 
them out of their station’ than on providing them with justice ix 
that station, and the chance of bettering themselves whenever hy 
their own efforts they can do it; sufficiently sensible of human 
brotherhood in the elemental things of life not to be under the 
illusion that equality necessitates sameness; prepared to honour 
the poor for what they are, where they are; confident that there 
are many different lines of development, and therefore tolerant of 
other class-customs and class-aims; and conscious alw ays that, as 
the poor so often say, it takes all sorts to make a world—or a well- 
organized nation.” 


ise—and we 


will 





THE RUSSIAN PEOPLE.* 
To the English—and, indeed, to most of Europe—Russia has 
for the last century been a terror, a riddle, and, at last, a dis- 
appointment. Until a short time ago the aphorism, * Serateii 
a Russian and you find a Tartar,” was the sum of British 
comprehension of the Russian character. 

Of recent years, however, we have come to a better com- 
prehension. Russia’s failure in the Japanese War robbed 
her of some of her terrors, and we are now able to view 
Russian history and Russian aspirations more impartially 
About the same time, too, the window of Russian literature 
was opened tous. Russia had long been an inexhaustible 
quarry for the writer of sensational fiction who lacked sufficient 
art to make Ruritania interesting, but his land of bombs, fur- 
coats, and cigarettes was no more real than Ruritania. It was 
through Tolstoi and Turgenieff that the English first learnt 
to understand the Slav. Understanding, here as everywhere, 
bred sympathy, and when, in the confusion which followed 
Russia’s failure in the East, a united people seemed at last 
about to raise its head against absolutism the eyes of all 
democracy turned towards her with hope. Even as Cavour 
once saw in her ancient communal village system the instru- 
ment which was to revolutionize the world, so the intellectuals 
of modern Europe saw in the Russian revolution the dawn of 
the democratic Millennium. Butthe rebellion failed dismally 
and ignominiously, and in Mr. Baring’s mind the way in 
which we have received its failure shows how grossly we stil! 
misunderstand the Russian people. 

Mr. Baring is, of course, one of the few critics who know 
Russia from the inside. How deep and sympathetic his know- 
ledge is all readers of his Landmarks of Russian Literature well 
know. In his new book he has set out to explain to the British 
public the true character of the Russian people and to include 
in one volume all the facts about Russia which the average 
reader ought to but does not know. He begins witha deserip- 
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ike physical characteristics and climate of the country, 
base ae to picture its appearance, and analyses the ethnological 
ate of the population, their character and peculiar 
— 4 The next 240 pages of the book are devoted'to an 
reel summary * culminating in a detailed exposition of the 
ice revolutionary movement, its character, the causes of its 
cdiian and its results. 


The motive which has impelled the writer to compile this 
ery yaluable work becomes plain when one reaches the 
yevolationary period : it is not the misunderstanding of the 
British public which he wishes to demolish, but what he con- 
siders the misunderstanding of the intellectuals. At the same 
time, in his anxiety to make the book a complete supplement 
to the knowledge (or ignorance) of the ordinary reader, he has 
peen drawn into an historical disquisition sumewhat out of 
keeping with the aims and general character of the work. The 
alomestic history of Russia, from the time when the Mongols 
broke in upon the early civilizations of Kieff, Tver, and 
Novgorod (the epical age of Russia), resolves itself 
into the parallel development of a few great forces, 
the rise, consolidation and extension of the power of 
Moscow amidst the pressure of Tartar, Lithuanian, and 
Polish neighbours, the growth of autocracy backed by the 
burch, and the long conflict of the Crown and the nobility 
over the prostrate body of the peasantry, culminating in the 
seventeenth century in the deliberate invention of agricultural 
verfdom, a system which in the rest of Europe was but a 
yelic of feudal barbarism. In the course of this development 
there stand out three tremendous figures—Ivan the Terrible, 
Peter the Great, and Catherine the Second—whose life stories 
summarize, as it were, at three points the factors and tenden- 
cies of which the problems of our own time are the logical 
+e juence. 

If Mr. Baring’s only object had been to make intelligible 
to us the modern Russian and modern problems he could 





have done so by a comparatively brief and general historical | 


analysis, and devoted his great knowledge and sympathy to a 


full exposition of present problems and characteristics ; but he | 
has preferred not to confine himself, and his method wavers | the ancient autonomous village community. In a society so 


between those of the student an 1 the intrepreter. Many of his 
-hapters are, in spite of strict compression, far more detailed, 
and consequently less well adapted to the requirements of the 
ordinary unscientific reader than they have any need to be. 
At the same time he has evidently found the task of compres- 
sion laborious and uncongenial, and these chapters show little 
of the fire and lucidity which illuminate the more imaginative 
sections of the book. A full scientific treatment is out of the 
question. He bas been compelled to relegate Church history 
toa chapter at the end of the book, instead of tracing its de- 
velopment throughout the story, and devotes to the dogmas 
of the Eastern Church space which might more usefully have 
been dedicated to an analysis of its influence. At the same 
time he gives a whole chapter to Pushkin, another to Herzen 
and Bakunin, and another to Turgenieff, Tolstoi, and 
Dostoieffski. No one would suggest that he has exaggerated 
the importance of these figures in any true estimate of the 
meaning of Russia, and no reader would wish the chapters 
aword shorter, for they contain some of Mr. Baring’s 
hest writing—and he can write very well indeed— 
but they seem rather out of proportion with the rest of the 
book. One would have preferred to see the whole volume 
written from this more imaginative standpoint, with the 


figures of Ivan, Peter and Catherine as fully treated. As it | , mo ‘ 
is, Catherine’s character is left out on the ground that she | Russia has reason to be thankful to her Infelligenzia, in spite 


was not a Russian and that therefore her psychology can 
have no place in a history of the Russian people. Peter is 
fully treated, and though he is to some extent canonized the 
appreciation is, on the whole, just and discriminating. In the 
ease of Ivan, however, a character no less interesting than 
his greater successor, Mr. Baring’s estimate is less com- 
plete, being somewhat marred by his determinaticn to 
combat conventional misconceptions. He devotes too much 
space to showing that Ivan was not solely a tyrant and a bar- 
barian and too little to showing positively what he was. 

The same desire to attack conventional misconceptions mars 
to some extent what is the most valuable part of the book, the 





* The first volame of Professor V. O. Kluchevsky’s A History of Russia, 
which Mr. Baring regards as the best modern work on Russian history, has 
ust been issued by J. M. Dent and Sons (price 7s. 6d. net), and is to be 
a> by two other volumes at the same price, The translation is by 
we ¢- Hosarta, 














analysis of Russian character and the story of the late revolu- 
tion. The view (says Mr. Baring) which the average English 
intellectual takes of the revolution is as follows. A long 
oppressed people forces a brutal autocracy, labouring under 
the distraction of an unsuccessful war, to grant it a semblance 
of constitutional government and a promise of general reform. 
After the subsidence of the first crisis of military and agrarian 
discontent the Government brings the whole engines of brute 
force to bear on the reformers, takes away what it has given and 
crushes out the life of the movement by wholesale persecution. 
The true explanation of the collapse, says Mr. Baring, is that 
the reform party fell to pieces from within. Its failure was not 
due to any blow from without, but to the lack of balance and 
intelligence shown by its own leaders, who were out of touch 
with the people and estranged public opinion as soon as they 
came to take any positive part in public affairs. The weakness 
of the party is the inherent weakness of the Russian Jntel- 
ligenzia, or cultivated middle classes, the cardinal defects of 


| which are their despotic spirit, their arrogance and disregard 


for the rights and feelings of others, and their ignorance, 
which is only masked by a hastily swallowed and ill-digested 
culture. No revolution can succeed unless it is backed by 
the peasant and industrial classes. The Intelligenzia never 
understood the character of those classes, with their conserva- 
tism and deep feelings of religion and patriotism ; and so when 
it came to the point they lost the support of public opinion. The 
Government, under the able guidance of Stolypin, were quick 
to perceive the loss. They had only to stretch out their hand 
and the edifice fell. 

Undoubtedly the view contains many elements of truth; 
it does not, any more than does the view it attacks, contain 
the whole truth. There are two other factors upon which 
Mr. Baring lays too little stress—the perpetual hostility of 
the Bureaucracy and the ignorance of the peasantry. In 
social development Russia is 200 years behind the rest of 
Europe. The medieval class divisions are still the basis 
of society, the peasantry are still ulmost wholly illiterate, 
in many districts still wretchedly poor and still tied to 


organized has suddenly sprung up the spirit of Western indus- 
trialism, with its train of political and philosophical ideas. 
No one, as Mr. Baring has well pointed out in his introductory 
chapters, is quicker than the Russian at apprehending a new 
idea or more relentless in carrying it to a logical conclusion. 
The result when the reforming party found themselves faced 
with the necessity of carrying through a constructive policy 
in the teeth of a hostile Government, and in the van of a popu- 
lation divided into hereditary classes and endowed, for the 
most part, with only enough political intelligence to enable 
them to appreciate their own immediate grievances, was in- 
evitable. 

Mr. Baring has laid his finger on one cause of the revolu- 
tion’s failure, but there were others whica he has not sufficiently 
emphasized. None the less his book remaios a substantial 
contribution to truth. The chapters on the character, aspect, 
and sovial conditions of the Russia of to-day are of absorbing 


| interest, and he writes of Russian literature as no other 


Englishman can do. Moreover he makes it plain that the 
revolution has not been a total failure. The Duma remains— 
a weapon of inexhaustible possibilities. The reformers have 
left the Press freer, and they have forced the introduction of 
a system of compulsory education and of a Land Bill which, 
if not wholly satisfactory, is yet a decided step in advance, 


of their blunders and lack of restraint. 





AFRICAN SECRET HISTORY.* 
THERE isa saga of Africa—North, East, South, and West— 
which does not get into the history books. It is the story of 
the backstairs, the things behind the scenes of business and 
politics, the great underworld which many drift into and few 
return from. You may hear bits of it in bars and mining 
camps and from chance companions; occasionally it appears 
in fiction; but the truth is that those who know most about it 
are the least likely to write down their knowledge. In the first 
of the books before us Mr. Blackburn and Captain Caddell tell 


é. (1) Secret Service in South Africa, By Douglas Blackburn and Captain W. 
Waithman Caddell. London: Cassell and Co. 10s, 6d, net. 2) John 
Boyes: King of the Wa-kikuyu. Written by himself; edited by C, W. L. 
Bulpett. London; Methuen and Co, (12s, 6d, net.j 
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part of the story, the part concerned with old days in the Trans- 
vaal. They write from first-hand experience,and these chapters 
are as entertaining a tale as we have read for many a day. 
The writers are very discreet, and mention few names— 
naturally, for there are rich and respected citizens abroad 
to-day whose fortunes were built on queer foundations. 
But anyone who knew the Transvaal before the war will be 
able to fill up the gaps. It is not a pretty story. New 
mining camps are not Sunday schools, and the haste to get 
rich drives men into ugly devices. But what gives the 
Transvaal its interest above other mining camps is, first, the 
native background and, second, the Kruger régime. You 
had a vast industry carried on under medieval laws by 
means of the labour of those who had no part or interest 
in the economic structure. The situation involved “Secret 
Service” of some sort. 

The authors give us many glimpses into politics. Mr. 
Blackburn was cipher expert to the Transvaal Republic, and 
knew the devious ways of republican administration as well 
as any man. We are given excellent accounts of the reform 
agitation in Johannesburg and of the Jameson Raid from 
the Transvaal standpoint. This has been done before, but 
never with more illuminating detail. One of the authors was 
in Krugersdorp when the Raiders arrived, and has much to 
tell which is new to us. There is a chapter on Dr. Leyds’s 
Seeret Service and a character sketch of that much-abused 
and mostcurious personality. Justice will perhaps never be done 
to Leyds’s extraordinary abilities, for his employers were not 
capable of appreciating them, and his opponents had too many 
grudges to judge fairly. Heestimated the British character very 
shrewdly, and his management of the Press was in its way a 
masterpiece. His work was well summed up by a colleague: 
“He gives a day to European politics for every minute he devotes 
to the Transvaal. Yet he knows this country as well as Paul 
Kruger, which is saying much.” Under this head perhaps the 
most amusing chapter is that which deals with the “Third 
Raad,” the small coterie of Kruger’s friends, who formed the 
inner Executive and charged a percentage on all business. San 
Francisco in its palmiest days never evolved a more barefaced 
system of “graft.” Their chief work was, of course, Govern- 
ment concessions, but nothing was too small for their care. 
One of the authors, when editing a Transvaal paper, 
found it necessary to collect his account for official 
advertisements through this body, paying a regular sum 
of £10 by way of commission. The usual defence of 
concessions was that they encouraged local industry and 
development, but the conceded articles were scarcely ever 
manufactured in the Transvaal. ‘ Matches, paint, ornamental 
building stoneware, certain spirits, explosives, were all im- 
ported ready-manufactured, though a pretence of producing 
them on the spot was gone through in the case of explosives, 
matches, and stonework.” The “Third Raad” is gone, and 
the members have not kept their ill-gotten wealth; but we 
agree with the authors that it is a pity that the Vribers as well 
as the bribed have not suffered the same fate. 

From the Government we pass to the mining industry. Illicit 
liquor selling to natives was the chief affliction of Johannes- 
burg. It was mostly worked by Polish Jews, and the profits 
were enormous, ‘A licence was granted to a canteen on a 
derelict mine in charge of a caretaker, and three miles out 
on the veld. The licensee would require to sell £1,000 worth 
of liquor per annum at ordinary profits to make a bare living 
out of the place. Yet hecontrived to retire in four years with 
a competency, and find a purchaser of the goodwill and the 
tin shanty for £1,000.” The Prohibition laws were severe, but 
it was almost impossible to enforce them because of the diffi- 
culty of proof. 
the illicit seller went scot-free. Hence native trap-boys were used 
by the police, and these boys carried their lives in their hands. 
The original mischief lay in the licensing system, which was 
both lax and corrupt. Illicit gold selling was much less of a 
grief to the mining industry. Practically the only way of 


Unless an actual sale to a native was detected 


stealing gold was by scraping the plates of the battery, and it | 


was difficult to get away with enough of the precious metal 


to make it worth the risk. At Kimberley I.D.B., or illicit | 


diamond buying, was, until Cecil Rhodes established the 


compound system, so great an evil that it became a serious | 


question whether legitimate diamond digging was worth while. 
The European market was flooded with stolen stones, and in 


self-defence respectable dealers had to limit the output to keep ' 





up prices. From the beginning the laws against the ‘ 
were of Draconian severity, but evasion was far too eas 
a : Y for 
the risks to be deterrent. The authors give a host of atnnaj 
stories of the devices adopted to convey stones toa confederate 
and to get them over the Free State border. Here jg 
example. The I.D.B. had a burmaid as his confederate > 
dropped in regularly for drinks. > 

“When a bottle of stout was called for armai 
the signal. The I.D.B. would drink about ‘half of st maee 
conversation with some one at the bar, and either go off hurried 
after glancing at his watch, or accept the offer of some one to tal. 
a drink. In either case he did not finish the stout. This the og 
maid would put apparently among the dirty glasses Waitine 
washing, but actually in a place of safety, for she knew the 
diamonds had been dropped into it from the mouth of the LD.B” 

We like best the chapters in which the authors leaye the 
Rand and Pretoria and tell some of those tales of the veld 
and the bush which are now becoming only a faint memory 
There was the business of gun-running, for example, about 
which Mr. Blackburn has written an excellent novel. Magato 
the chief in the Zoutpansberg, was a ready purchaser of rifles 
and his soul yearned fora machine gun. He had acalabash fy 
of diamonds to pay for it, and many an impecunious adventurer 
had a try for those diamonds. No one succeeded, though one 
or two came near it, and where these diamonds have gone to 
no man can tell, Then there was the perennial romance of 
hidden treasure. Sometimes it took the form of a kloof jn 
Swaziland, where diamonds could be had for the picking up. 
Or it might be the buried loot of some old Portuguese 
adventurer, hidden somewhere near the Lebombo hills, or q 
cave of pure gold in some remote range, or a reef of platinum 
in the Kalahari. Later came the wild story of the Kruger 
millions, secreted somewhere in the bush—a story palpably 
impossible to any one who knew anything of the republican 
finances, but sufficient to set many innocent and thirsty souls 
off on a wild-goose chase. Such tales are always false, always 
credited, and absolutely immortal. A new generation 
succeeds to the whimsies of its predecessor. The authors 
have something, too, to tell us of those recluses whom travellers 
found in remote places in the days when the Transvaal was 
not subject to the law of extradition. Men of good family, 
who had got into trouble, would be found living alone in 
Kaffir huts, still trying to maintain the rudiments of their old 
civilization. And there were those who sank lower and be. 
came “ mean whites” living on the bounty of native kraals. 
South Africa is full of such tales, and many South Africans 
carry strange secrets in their hearts. We hear, too, of 
famous figures, little more than myths to the present genera- 
The great Abel Erasmus, who ruled Lydenburg 
with a rod of iron; the “Captain,” who carried 
“gun-running” to its boldest pitch; “Scotty” Smith—- 
clarum, if not exactly venerabile, nomen in the Western Trans- 
vaal—the most audacious and humorous of adventurers. There 
were others whose deeds we hope may be chronicled in some 
future book, such as the mighty Scotsman who once terrorized 
Swaziland and the Portuguese border. Meantime we have to 
thank the authors for a most delightful work, written with 
excellent taste and judgment and as full of instruction as of 
amusement. 

The story of John Boyes, the Yorkshireman who became 
virtual king of an East African tribe, is one of the most won- 
derful of modern times. It is written by himself and 
admirably edited by his friend, Mr. C. W. L. Bulpett. It 
sets forth clearly and modestly such a record of adventure 
as it would be hard to parallel. Mr. Boyes began life as a 
sailor, and after an experience of many climes found himself 
in Natal when the second Matabele War was going on. He 
made his way to the front, fought till the end of hostilities, 
and then became a trader in Buluwayo. But the restlessness 
of the pioneer was upon him, so with much trouble he 
wandered up the coast to Mombasa, and rode transport on the 
Uganda road. Food was scarce, and it oecurred to him that 
a bold man might enter the Kikuyu territories” and 
then organize some kind of food supply. With extraordinary 
courage and judgment he made friends first with one tribe 
and then with another, until he virtually stamped out native 
war and leagued the different tribes together by the ceremony 
of blood-brotherhood. For long his life was in constant 
danger, and he succeeded by sheer nerve and good sense. He 
was as just and merciful as he was brave, and when he became 
“king” he greatly bettered the economic conditions of the 


tion. 
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je and reformed their customs and manner of life. All 
jg was done by a young man in the twenties, entirely alone, 
but his own personality. It is one of the | 
fest examples known to us of the true work of the_pioneer, | 
and be had the pioneer’s reward. The East African Govern- 
ment determined to tuke over the administration of the | 
Kikuyu country, and as a preliminary they arrested Mr. 
Boyes (or rather ordered Mr. Boyes to arrest himself). He 
was tried on various charges and acquitted, but his work 
wmong the Wa-kikuyu was over, though he gave loyal help 
in keeping the district quict. In those days the East African 
official was not of a high type, and no doubt it was difficult to 
allow an independent w hite power to grow up next door, but | 
the method of “taking over” left something to be desired. 
Mr. Boyes makes no complaint, and evidently harbours no 
grudge, for he speaks highly of the present administration 
He is not yet thirty-eight years old, and has spent the time | 
since his abdication as a professional big-game hunter. We 
sincerely hope that he may publish some of his recent expe- 
riences, for his book will leave every reader with a strong 


th 
with no support 


appetite for more. 





CANNED CLASSICS.* 
Tyovcw Mr. Graham has, perhaps, never quite reached 
the Olympian heights of his first book of verses, ‘‘ Ruthless 
Rhymes for Heartless Homes” with their almost divine calm 
and detachment, still his new volume “Canned Classics” is 
an exceedingly entertaining work. “ Ruthless Rhymes ” was a 
pook worthy of the immortals, having in it the true elixir of 
nonsense, and we do not doubt that it will long be treasured 
among “those old books that used to be in the nursery and 
which I must have in my new room” by many a child who is 
rapidly turning into that despicable being, a grown-up person. 
The canned classics, which give the present volume its title, are 
really its least interesting part. Not so the poem entitled 
“The Solitary Flapper” (after Wordsworth’s “Solitary 
Reaper”), which will delight all judicious readers with its 
extreme and touching beauty :— 
L 
* Behold her single in the street, 
Yon solitary Suffrage lass, 
Where ‘ coppers’ with enormous feet 
Decline to let her pass. 
Alone she kicks and bites her way 
Through crowds of constables at bay. 
O, listen, all the world, it seems, 
Ke-echoes with the maiden’s screams. 
II. 
No peacock on a garden lawn, 
No infant pig attacked by bees, 
. No rooster at the break of dawn, 
Can make such sounds as these,” &c. 

Thus every phrase of the noble original is tracked down 
even to the line “And bottles long ago.” Even if one sighs 
as a devotee of Wordsworth one must laugh as an Anti- 
Suffragist or even as a moderate advocate of the vote. Other 
poems which we would recommend to the diligent student 
are “Topical Ethics,” “The Dirt Cure” (“ Abandon soap all 
ye who enter here”), and “ The Complete Sportsman,” which, 
after “ Q's” famous tour-de-force, is perhaps the most “com- 
plete” poem ever written on the subject, and with a quotation 
from which we will conclude :— 

“You should see me clad in pigskin when the starter shouts 
‘ offside,’ 

; And my filly takes the crupper in his teeth ; 

Ye u should see me when at Wimbledon I chance to serve a wide ; 
You should see me wield the willow at Blackheath. 

When I represent my county in a foursome up at Lord's, 
How the people cheer my famous ‘ anchor-stroke’ ! 

How the umpire blows his whistle when the scoring board records 
A revoke!” 





STUDIES IN BIOGRAPHY.+ 

Mr. Benson's title was not suggested by the Homeric of wep 
OuMwy yeve}, toin bt Kal dvdpav, but by reasons touching the 
woral and spiritual foundations of life which our readers may 
study with much profit to themselves, as set forth in the 
“Epilogue.” For our present purpose it is enough to say | 
= | 
* Canned Classics. By Harry Graham, With Ilustrations by Lewis Baumer. 
ondon: Millsand Boon. [3s. 6d. net. } 
+ The Leaves of the Tree: Studies in 
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that Mr. Benson gives us here some short lives—they number 
eleven in all—of men known to himself, and known in such a 
way that their influence and character really touched bim. 
Curiously enough, the most interesting study, as far at least 
as we are able to judge, is that of the man who, in point of 
time, is most remote from the biographer, Bishop Christopher 
Wordsworth. But then Mr. Benson had opportunities not 
so much of forming judgments about the man as of receiving 


impressions from him. When he was a child he went to live in 


| a little world of which the Bishop was the central figure— 


somewhat incomprehensible, it is trne, but not a little 
and certainly to forgotten. The 
result is a very vivid picture. We the “smile on 
the ascetic face, which did not seem to be connected with 
any particularly humorous events or ideas, but was just 
expressive of an attitude to the world.” 
astonishment of the boy when he was told that this wonderful 
man, who seemed to be out of the reach of every human interest, 
had been a great cricketer in his youth—he caught out Man- 
ning, the Cardinal that was to be, for one in the Eton v. 
Winchester match. We can sympathize with the young star 
as he sat with “w handful of rustics ” 
and heard the great man preach for something like an hour 
about the Maccabees. If this is the most attractive of all the 
portraits, there is not one that does not deeply interest us. 
We should put high among them that of J. K. Stephen, who 
stands nearest in point of time to the biographer, as the 
Bishop is the most remote. The two were together at Eton, 
and Mr. Benson succeeded him in his rooms at Cambridge 
Here, too, we have vivid personal impressions. And then there 
is the perplexing tragedy of the man’s later years. He reeeived 
a blow on the bead which set up some subtle mischief in the 
brain. There is a similar story, even more tragieal, of one of 
the Tennyson circle at Cambridge, a sane, pure soul distorted 
into evil by some injury to the body. We must be content 
with mentioning the other names. They are Bishop West- 


imposing, never be 


see 


We can imagine the 


in Riseholme Church 


cott, Henry Sidgwick, Bishop Wilkinson, Professor Newton, 
Frederic Myers, Bishop Lightfoot, Henry Bradshaw, Charles 
Kingsley, Matthew Arnold, 





CHEMICAL PROBLEMS.* 


THE author of this book, although greatly interested in the 


latest developments of chemical and physical theory, is very 
fur from being one of those scientists who despise the practical 
applications of pure discovery. Indeed, two-thirds of the 
volume before us are devoted to the discussion of industrial 
problems. We pass from the study of of 
atom-counting, of “the decaying sequences of the radio- 
on to such thoroughly practical matters 
as the utilization of stale bread, the improvement of 
dental cements, and the direct welding of copper to 
iron. Nearly two-thirds of the book ure conspicuously 
practical, touching many human interests in connexion with 


electrons, 


active elements’ 


| the household, the farm, the forest, the mine, and what not. 


Just one concrete example may be cited, that of the produc- 
tion, natural and artificial, of the aromatic compound, camphor. 
his may be made synthetically, starting from turpentine, 
but not cheaply enough to oust the natural product from 
commerce, although the manufacture may serve to keep prices 
within moderate limits. Thus the practica! monopoly of the 
trade in Formosan camphor possessed by Japan is threatened 
by this purely scientific discovery. Moreover, analysis shows 
that the leaves of the camphor tree contain more camphor 
than the wood, so that the felling of the trees when they have 
reached a certain age is proved to be a wasteful operation, 
Even the fallen leaves contain a higher percentage of camphor 
than the wood. Another consideration comes in to cheapen 
the natural product; the camphor tree can be grown success- 
fully elsewhere than in Formosa. Professor Italo Giglioli in 
his monograph, La Canfora Italiana, shows this in relation to 
Italy, and the same success has followed similar experiments 
in Jamaica, Malaya, Ceylon, and some parts of the United 
States. It may be mentioned here that the case of synthetic 
versus natural camphor resembles that of synthetic versus 
natural rubber. 

Although Chapters IX., X., and XI. deal with the relations 
between chemistry and manufactures in the United States, 
they comprise matters of world-wide interest and importance 


* Some Chemical Problems of To-day. By Robert Kennedy Duncan, Lilus- 


trated. Loudon; Harper Brothers, (7s, 6d, net. 
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The account of “Industrial Fellowships” (pp. 224-246) in the 
Universities of Kansas and of Pittsburg affords profitable 
reading. These endowments are not permanent and are not 
given in support of pure scientific research, but of definite 
technological inquiry. The investigations undertaken by some 
two score of trained scientists range from Jaundry operations, 
utilization of petroleum residxes, improvements in glass, 
cements, and enamels, chemistry of vegetable ivory to oyster 
culture and the smoke nuisance. Some of the inquiries have 
been successfully concluded, others are still in progress. 

There are some statements and implications in the volume 
with which we are not in full accord: one is the strained 
analogy, suggested in Chapter IV., between certain forms, 
actions, and affections of dead matter with those of living 
beings. Some errors of smaller account should be noted. 
Professor Rutherford, of Manchester, is not a Count (p. 253), 
nor does Sir J. J Thomson, of Cambridge, insert a “p” 
in his surname. “ Adenatin” (p. 249) means “adrenalin.” 





NOVELS. 


ADRIAN SAVAGE.* 

Lucas Matet’s new novel raises several interesting ques- 
tions. It prompts us to ask, to begin with, whether any 
entirely satisfactory work of fiction was ever written in which 
the author, without being denationalized, is distinctly unsym- 
pathetic to his own country. In Adrian Savage the hero, it 
is true, is of English parentage on his father’s side, but he is 
a French subject, born and bred in France, essentially French 
in his bearing and manner and outlook, and only linked to 
England by family loyalty and the tie of blood. The only 
attractive female character is a French lady, and though the 
scene is alternately laid in Paris and Stourmouth—a trans- 
parent alias for Bournemouth—the glamour and grace of the 
former are overwhelmingly emphasized. Lucas Malet does not 
overlook some of the evil and sinister aspects of Paris, which 
she sums up in an elaborate portrait of a decadent artist. 
But even here there is a tendency to dwell on “the 
fascination of corruption,” the wit and subtlety and audacity 
of the offender, and the appeal that he makes through his 
delicacy and decrepitude to really refined women. René Dax 
is diabolical, but he is interesting, and in certain aspects he is 
clearly meant to be attractive. On the other hand the purely 
English types in the story—as opposed to the French or Anglo- 
French—are all angular, inartistic, insular, prejudiced, un- 
lovely, and unlovable. At the best they command our respect 
or our pity. Where they are sound in mind and morals they are 
commonplace, undistinguished, stolid, and vulgar. Where 
they are bad they are squalidly bad without any redeeming 
grace of manner, or wit, or intellectual agility. The picture 
that is given us of England is an England that is ugly 
in its virtues as in its vices, dismal in its home life, gloomy 
in its climate. When Adrian Savage was in England 
he suffered from a “strong nostalgia for the delightful, 
quick-witted land of his birth,” and if England is the 
England of this novel the feeling was natural enough. No 
doubt it will be urged that in considering a novel one 
should not be moved by patriotic bias, but it is not every 
‘one who can attain to this plane of detachment; certainly 
not the average reader. 

The plot of the novel moves on lines that are not un- 
familiar. Adrian Savage, a young man of twenty-nine, rich, 
handsome, and accomplished, is in love with Gabrielle St. 
Leger, the widow of an artist more than twice her age, whom 
she married from the schoolroom. Gabrielle, to whom her first 
marriage brought disillusionment, is in no hurry to surrender 
her independence. She is still young, well off, devoted 
to her little daughter, and vaguely attracted by the lure 
of the Feminist movement. Soon after the opening of the 
story Savage is summoned to England to wind up the estate 
of a cousin, a retired manufacturer, who has appointed him 
co-executor with his elder daughter, Joanna Smirthwaite. 
Joanna is the tragic figure of the story, but Lucas Malet is 
relentless in divesting her of all the customary attributes of 
heroines. She is repellently plain, destitute of charm, tact, 
or experience of the world. She mistakes the courtesy and 
kindliness of her cousin for a deeper feeling, and drifts into 





* Adrian Savage. By Lucas Malet (Mrs. Mary St. Leger Harrison), London: 
Hutchinson and Co, [6s.] 





a 
u state of illusion from which she is abruptly awakened ag 
soon as Savage is enlightened as to her attitude towards him, 
Unhappily this illusion is no passing phase: it lastg ] 
enough to dominate her whole existence and constitute her 
only hold on life. She has no confidant outside her diary 
the “locked book” which the reader has the painful Privilege 
of reading—no friend or adviser. No living creature wants 
her, and she is content to go back in death to her father who, 
though he often frightened and wounded her, at leag 
recognized her help and companionship. There is an element 
of gratuitousness in the portrayal of the unhappy Joanna’s 
sufferings that jars on the reader, but it is impossible to deny 
the remarkable talent of the writer. Much of the story ig 
hateful—a climax is reached in the scene in the studio when 
Gabrielle, out of pure compassion, visits the sick artist and 
finds him in a fit of homicidal delirium—but it is told with 
compelling force that compels attention. Lucas Malet excels 
in the delineation of uncomfortable or unpleasant people such 
as the odious thrusting solicitor, the fussy, conceited little 
colonel, or Joanna’s impossible brother; but we are rather 
bored by the long-winded suavity of the amiable Savage and 
the voleanic sentimentality of Miss Anastasia Beauchamp. 
We may be allowed also to register a protest against the 
acrimonious tone of the references to the creed of Protest. 
antism. We have no objection to the passage in which we are 
told how Savage came to understand that to marry Joanna 
“would be a crime against God-given instinct, against God. 
given love, against the God-given beauty of all wholesome and 
natural things,” but it was not necessary to add: “ The sour- 
pedantic, man-imagined deity of some Protestant sect might 
demand such hideous, almost blasphemous sacrifices from its 
votaries; but never that supreme artist, Almighty God the 
Creator, Maker of man’s flesh as well as of his spirit, le bon 
Dieu of the divinely reasonable and divinely human Catholic 
Church.” 





The Doubts of Diana. By Evelyn Tempest. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 6s.)\—One is inclined to wonder whether both 
the books by Miss Tempest which have appeared since the pub- 
lication of “The McArdle Peerage” were written before or after 
that novel. What is quite obvious is that the author has not 
succeeded in attaining in her new volume the high standard 
with which she delighted her readers in her first story. The 
Doubis of Diana is an altogether lighter piece of work, and 
although the actual writing and character studies are clever, the 
plan of the book must be said to be rather commonplace. There 
is nothing new about a young lady who cannot make up her mind 
between two suitors, but Diana’s flippant plan of having one 
husband for the country and another for London reminds us of 
nothing so much as Beatrice’s answer to Don Pedro: 

*“ Has your Grace ne’er a brother like you .«. 
... for working days ?” 

The best thing in the book is the account of the suffragette pro- 
cession. Miss Tempest’s rather sardonic gift of humour finds 
ample scope in her description of the attitude of the police towards 
the suffragettes. It is to be hoped, however, that this facility for 
entertaining her readers will not in the end affect the higher 
qualities of the author’s work. The figure of McArdle in her first 
book was a real creation, and the same may be said of Clement 
Purefoy. These slighter studies are hardly worthy of a pen which 
can do so much better, and we hope that Miss Tempest will give 
herself time to produce another novel as carefully and minutely 
studied as her first. 

Sanders of the River. By Edgar Wallace. (Ward, Lock and Co. 
6s.)—Mr. Edgar Wallace gives a series of convincing sketches of 
life in Western Africa in his study of the adventures of Mr. 
Commissioner Sanders. Some of the stories are of a rather horrify- 
ing nature, but Mr. Wallace’s gift of slightly sardonic humour 
softens them a little to the reader, whose feelings will thus not be 
unduly wrung. The chief fault of the book is the inevitable same- 
ness of the different episodes. When the same character appears 
in more than one of the adventures it is a little difficult to follow 
the exact thread of each sketch in succession. 

Reapasie Novers.—One of the Family. By Keble Howard. 
(Ward Lock and Co. 6s.)—One of Mr. Keble Howard’s usual 
sketches of middle-class life. It is written in his customary 
style, though perhaps it is not quite so clever in its detail as “ The 
Smiths of Surbiton.” A Sheltered Woman. By Mrs. H. H. 
Penrose. (Alston Rivers. 6s.)—The story of a very attractive 
young woman who is made the scapegoat for her unscrupulous 
sister-in-law. Noone should read this book who dislikes stories 
that have a bad ending. 
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sOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


runder this heading we notice such Bcoks of the weck as have not been 
7 


eeserved fOr review in other forms. 
‘ese 


Facts and Figures of Church Finance: Supplementary Volume. 
(Longmans and Co. 3s. 6d. net.)—This volume furnishes a great 
f information, not limited to finance, which we would 


mass 0 
Some in- 


gladly notice at some length were space available. 
dies facts may be given. The proportion of communicants to 
populs ,tion throughout England and Wales is 66; in the Welsh 
djoceses of Bangor, Llandaff, St. Asaph, and St. David it is 6°8, 
51, 93, 89, giving an average of 7°5, noticeably above that for 
the whole country. Durham is the lowest of all with 3°8, and 
liereford the highest with 13.1. Chichester shows the greatest 
contribution per head of the pcpulation, 6s. 6d., and Durham, 


again, the lowest, 2s. 


Acting Edition of the Acharnians of Aristophanes. By G. Nor- 
good, M.A. (Oxford: B. H. Blackwell. 1s. net.) st Serta 
Norwood gives us the Greek text, with a few modifications, on 
one side and a spirited translation in rhymed verse, most effec- 
tively done for the purpose, on the other. The Introduction gives 
us explanations of varicus matters which the spectators of these 
revivals of the Athenian drama ought to understand. We quite 
agree with what Professor Norwood says about the Acharnians : 
«It is one of the most brilliant productions which the history of 
Yet we must own to one scruple, and it 
The classical Society of 
of men and 


the drama can beast.” 
concerns the most comic of all the scenes. 
University College, Cardiff, consists, we presume, 


women. 


New Epitions.—Two Years Before the Mast, by Richard H. 
Dana, Jun. (Macmillanand Co. 8s. 6d. net.) —This book, first pub- 
lished just seventy-one years ago, now appears with a brief 
introduction by Sir Wilfred Grenfell—not without a lamentation 
over the disappearance of the sailing vessel—and illustrations by 
Charles Pears.——Lorna Doone, by Richard Blackmore, illustrated 
by Gordon Browne. (W. and R. Chambers. 10s. 6d. net.)—A 
worthy presentment of the great novel, the illustrations in colour 
and in black and white, numbering some sixty in all, materially 
helping to make it so.——The Archdeacon’s Family, by Maude 
Egerten King (Fifield and Co., 3s. 6d. net), and, by the same 
author and publishers, Christian’s Wife. 2s. net.——Round 
About a Brighton Coach Office-———The Brig of Ayr, and Some- 
thing of its Story, by James A. Morris (Stephen and Pollok, Ayr). 
—Dr. Liddon, by G. W. E. Russell (A. R. Mowbray and Co., 
1s.), previously published, we think, in the series of “Leaders of 
the Church”; the preface, we see, bears date 1905.--—The Three 
Midshipmen, by W. H. G. Kingston (Blackie and Son. 2s.)——On 
the Irrawaddy, by G. A. Henty (same publishers, 3s. 6d.), “a tale 
of the Burmese War.” 








The Christian Remembrancer (S.P.C.K.) is a very convenient 

combination of diary and calendar, intended for the writing table, 
as we have proved by personal experience for some years past; a 
very serviceable arrangement of blotting-paper which does not 
increase the bulk of the book is to be noted. For the pocket we 
have The Churchman’s Pocket Book, bound in leather, 1s. 6d., and, 
in a variety of forms, The Churchman’s First may 
be mentioned one bound in strong calf, 2s.; there are many 
things, we have found, “like leather,” not leather, in 
spite of the old saying; another, described as “32mo Basil,” 
a stiff binding, 6d.; an octavo size in cloth is priced at 10d., é. 
one in paper cover at 2d., with a 32mo in paper at 1d. Another 
shape is intended for use in the Prayer-desk; yet another is a 
sheet measuring about 2}ft. by 1)ft. In the same shape but 
rather larger is The Parishioner’s Almanac, a particularly good 
bargain for 1d. with its eight excellent pictures. 


Almanac, 


wh ah are 


From Messrs. Mowbray we have received a variety of calendars 
in the style of ecclesiastical art which we connect with their 
name. Prominent among them is The English 
Almanac, 1s. net, showing us on the front page the “new High 
Altar at St. John’s Church, Newcastle-on-Tyne.” “High Altar,” 
we may remark, indeed “altar” at all, is a term which has no 
place in authorized manuals. The Abbey Kalendar shows us 
well-executed portraits of four English kings, connected in one 
way or another with the Abbey. The Red Letter Kalendar has 
Some excellent reproductions of famous pictures. 1s. The 
Daily Text Kalendar, 1d., The Little Precepts Kalendar, 3d., and 
Every- -Day Thoughts Kalendar, 1s., have a common didactic 
character, 


Churchman’s 





With these may be mentioned The Christian Year ' Jacksor. (( 


Kalendar, with its good supply of literary matter. All these are 
intended for hanging up.—JIn book form we have The Church 
Kalendar and Lectionary, edited by Vernon Staley. This alone, 
we see, gives May Ist as the festival of St. Philip and St. Jacob 
—the usual form appears in the note, which the editor gives on the 
‘occurrence of Holy Days.” In the same list are The Church- 
man’s Almanac and Diary, 1d., The Kalendar of the Prayer Book, 
3d. 

Messrs. Mowbray also send a large number of Christmas Cards. 
We cannot say that all are to our taste, but many are all that 
could be wished. In some cases pictures by old masters in private 
collections have been utilized to excellent effect. The prices vary 
from 6d. to 1d., and it would be safe to say that the purchaser 
will get good value for his money. 

Messrs. Hill and Co. send us a large variety of Christmas Cards 
under the general titles “For the Empire Series” and the 
“Rubric Series” of motto cards. There is much good and 
tasteful work in them, with here and there a failure—the Airedale 
terrier is something of a libel. A specially interesting variety is te 
be found in the “ Egyptian Greeting Cards.” It was an Egyptian 
custom to interchange New Year and other greetings by sending 
scarabs inscribed with good wishes. It was a very happy idea of 
Messrs. Hills to bring this remote antiquity into connexion with 
Thus, we may have such wishes as “ Long 
Life and Good Luck” and “ All Goox ” in the same like- 
ness as some Egyptian gave or received them in 2000 B.c. The 
prices are 4d. (for two cards) and 6d. (for the other sixteen). 

Messrs. Hills also send us some calendars with various titles 
from which we would single out for special praise The Garden 
Calendar, a very elegant little affair with some well-chosen 


present-day thought. 
Things 


Lovers’ 
quotations, 

The Religious Tract Society sends three packets marked A, B, 
and C of Scripture Postcards, reproduced from the Illustrated Bible, 
by Mr. Harold Copping. Each packet contains twelve cards (four 
relating to the Old Testament and eight to the New) for 6d. 
We expressed our opinion of Mr. Copping’s work when it was first 
published, but we may say here that one would have to search far 
to find so good a sixpenny worth as here. 
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Electrician’’) net 180 
(Appleton) 6/0 


Agnew (J.), Life’s Christ Places, cr 8vo...... songonnes 
Aitken (W. F.), Manual of the Telephone, vol. i. » Svo...(** 
Altsheler (J. A.), The Quest of the Four, cr 8vo...... 
Applin (A.), No L imit), er 8vo . 5 AF. Vv. White) 6 
Baldwin (J. "M.) ot houghts and Things, vol. 1ii., 8¥o ... (G, Allen) net 10/6 
Jarnes (Hon. R. G. , Babes in the African Wood, er 8vo ...(Longmans) net 6/0 
Batcheller ‘i B.), Ttalian Castles and Country Seats, 8vo (Longmans) net 25/0 
Biron (H. C.), “ Sir, ” said Dr. Johnson, 8vo ....(Duckworth) net 6/0 
Blinkenberg tc. ), The Thunderweapon in Religion and Folklore, 8vo 

(Camb. Univ. Press) net 5,0 
Blyth (J.), Peril of Pines Place, er 8vo . ou (FE. V. White) 60 
Book of English Prose (A), 1470-1900: Se Selected, cr 8vo (Macmillan) 3.6 
Brearley (H. H.), Heat Treatment of fool Steel, 8vo... (Longmans) net 10/6 
Brecknock (A.), The Pil grim Poet, Lord Byron of Newstead, 8vo 

(Ff. Griffiths) net 76 

Poems, cr 8vo.. (Sidewick & Jackson) net ; 
. H.) and Mac kenzie (I. ), "Rec ent Methods in the Diagnosis 
(Constable) net 


Brooke (R.), 
Browning (C 
and Treatment of Syphilis, 8vo 
Buckler (H. R.), Spiritual Perfection through Charity, 12 
(Burns & Oates) 
Burnett (F.), Through Polynesia and Papua, 8vo ............(F. Griffiths) net 12 6 
Bury (H.), A Bishop Amongst Bananas, 5vo .. (Gardner & Darton) 6/0 
Callaway (G.), A Shepherd of the Veld, er 8vo (Gardner & Darton) net 246 
Chadwick (F. E.), The Relations of the United States and Spain, 3 vols., 
roy 8vo ....(Chapms in & Hall) net 316 
Childers (E.), The Framework of Home Rule, 8vo (E, Arnold) net 126 
Clarke (H. C.) and Rulon (2. D.), The Cook-Book of Left-Overs, l2mo 
(Harper) net 40 
Cody (S.), How to do Business by Letter and Advertising, cr 8vo 
(Constable) 
Corcoran (T.), Studies in the History of Classical Teaching, Svo 
(Longmans) net 7/6 
eee net 60 
, ...(Allenson) 3/6 


)net 5 


Craig (E. G.), On the Art of the Theatre, 8vo... 
Crake (E. E.), The Tragedy of the Dacres, cr 8vo ... 
Desmond (G. G.), The Roll of the Seasons, cr 8vo...... (Swift) net 50 
Dudeney (Mrs. H. ), Maid’s Money, cr 8vo (Heinemann) 6) 
Edwards (A.), Panama, the Canal, the Cou try, “and the Peo le, er Svo 
(Macmillan) net 106 
(Black) net 54 
(Mowbray) 7/6 
(Black) 7/# 


Elias (F.), The Far East : China, Korea, and Japan, 8vo 
Eliwood (G. M.), Some London Churches, roy 8vo........ 
Eucken (R.), L ife’s Basis and Life’s Ide als, er 8vo 
Explanation of Psychic Phenomena. By Relliméo, cr Svo 
(L. N. Fowler) net 2* 
Faulding (G. M.), Nature Children, 8vo ....(H, Frowde) net 3/6 
Fisher (Mrs. A. B ), Twilight Tales of the Baganda, 8vo 
(Marshall Bros.) net 3/0 
Fletcher (A. E.), The Sermon on the Mount and Practical Politics, er Svo 
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Ford (M.), The Revoke of Jean Raymond, cr 8vo .... 
Gale (Z.), Mothers to Men, cr 8vo . 
Giles (A. E.), Gynecological Nursing, 
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Esther, 8vo . 
Heath (S.), The Story of Ford Abbey, roy Svo..... 
Hepple (N.), Lyrical Forms in English, cr 8vo... 
Hill (F. T.), On the Trail of Grant and Lee, 4to 
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James (M. R.), More Ghost Stories of an Antiquary, 8vo. (E. Arnold) 


Johnson (F. H.), God in Evolution, 8vo (Longmans) net 
Johnson (L.), Post Liminium : Essays, &c., cr 8vo .. .(E. Mathews) net 
Keate (H.), Student's Guide to Marine Insurance, cr ‘8vo...(1. Pitman) net 
Koebel (W. H.), In the Maoriland Bush, 8vo ... (S. Paul) net 


Lambert (G.), Bookland and Some People we Meet there, 12mo 
E. Stock) net 


Lefebore (D.), The Lone Trek, roy 1émo (=. Mathews) net 


McBee (S.), An Eirenic Itinerary, er 8vo (Longmans) net 
Mansfield (K.), In a German Pension, cr 8vo (Swift) 
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Saunders (W. J.), Kalomera, cr Svo - - (E. Stock) 
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Simons (A. M.), Social Forces in American History, er 8vo (Mi ollie net 
Smith (P.), The Woman without Sin, cr 8vo ‘ . (Swift) 
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(Macmillan) net 
Stewart (W. R.), The Philanthropic Work of Josephine Shaw, 8vo 
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Street (L.), The Golden Key, 12mo . ..{(Allenson) 
‘Taylor (Dr. and Mrs. H.), Hudson Taylor in Ei urly Years, , 8vo 
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Tidswell (H, H.), The Tobacco Habit, vol. i., 12mo 5 
Towgood E. E.), The Goal of Fortune, cr 8vo......... 
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Wonders of the World (The), vol. ii. 
Wright (M. 0.), The Love that Lives, cr 8vo .. 


LIBERTY’ s 
YULE-TIDE CATALOGUE 
WITH OVER 1000 ILLUSTRATIONS 
SENT FREE. 


The Trifles for a shilling or two are as charming 
in their way as are the rich and costly goods. 


Liberty & Co. » Ltd. Regent Street, London. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
( 435.) ASSURANCE. 


Governor ... ... Sir NEVILE LUBBOCK, K.0M.G. 





FIRE. LIFE. SEA. 
ACCIDENTS. MOTOR-CAR. 
PLATE GLASS. BURGLARY. 
ANNUITIES. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


BPECIAL TERMS TO ANNUITANTS WHEN HEALTH IS IMPAIRED. 
The Corporation is prepared to act as 


EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 


Prospectus and all information may be obtained on application to the Seeretary. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE, London, E.C. 
44 PALL MALL, London, S. W. 


Head Office: 
West-End Office: 


ROWLAND ’S 
MACASSAR OIL 


Preserves, Beautifies, Nourishes, and 
Restores 


THE HAIR. 


Closely resembles the natural oil in the Hair which Nature 
provides for its preservation, and without which the Hair gets 
dry, thin, and withered. Nothing else does this. Also prepared 
ina GOLDEN COLOUR for fair Hair. It has been celebrated for 
the last 120 years as the only preparation for the Hair which 
contains that most delightful Perfame OTTO OF ROSES. 
8s. 6d., 7s., and 10s. 6d. Of Stores, Chemists, and ROWLANDS, 
76 Hatton Garden, London, 





THOMAS & SONS, 
Sporting Tailors and Breeches Makers 


Messrs. THOMAS & SONS, besides being 
well known as Breeches Makers, Sporting 
and Military Tailors, are also Makers of all 
other kinds of High-class Clothes for town 
or country wear, for which they employ 
a special staff of highly-skilled workmen. 


32 BROOK STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W, 
4 AVENUE DE FRIEDLAND, PARIS. 


——__.» 


Test Calox Tooth Powder—FREE 
Every time you brush your teeth with Calox Tooth 
Powder you cleanse and purify your mouth and teeth 
and gums with OXYGEN. Send us your name and 


address on a postcard (mention this paper) and we will 
send you a box of Calox FREE. 
started, arrests its progress. 
No other dentifrice contains 
CALOX is sold in dainty metal bores by Chemists and Stores at 1s. thd. 
Nore :—To get the fullest benefit from CALOX, use the Calox 
G. B. KENT & SONS, Ltd., 75 Farringdon Rd., London, E.c. 





oy use can show how 
CALOX CALOX wards off decay, 
OXYGEN; no other denti- 
frice can do for you what CALOX 
Tooth Brush, which enables you toreach every part of every 
tooth perfectly. This Brush has been specially designed 


and, where decay has 
CALOX CALOX does. 
for use with Calox Tooth Powder. 1s. everywhere, 





£5,000 
needed before Christmas by the 


Additional Curates Society, 
in supplementary gifts, to prevens a reduction after 
the end of the present year in the payments to clergy 
in a thousand poor parishes. A prompt response 
would remove anxiety from the minds of the clergy 
concerned. Several gifts (one of £250, two of £100, 
eight of £50, nine of £25) have already been received 
Cheques should be 
CANON PETIT, 14 


Great Smith Street, Westminster, 


towards meeting this need. 


crossed “Coutts,” and sent to 





HORLICK’S MALTED MILK, 


BARLEY, WHEAT AND MILK in Powder Form. 








THE IDEAL FOOD DRINK FOR ALL ACES. 


Delicious, nourishing and refreshing. 


The wholesome nutrition of pure, rich milk and choice 
malted grain, supplying strength and vigour, with little 
tax on digestion. 

PREPARED IN A MOMENT WITH WATER. NO COOKING. 
Used instead of tea, coffee or cocoa at meals develops 
healthy bodies and clear brains. Equally useful to the 
vigorous and the weak, the business or professional man, 
the youth, the maid, the mother, the child, or the infant. 
An efficient corrective of insemnia, taken hot 

before retiring. 





In Glass Bottles, 1/6, 2/6, 11/+, at all Chemists and Stores. 
Liberal Sample for trial free by post on request. 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO., Slough, Bucks., England. 


PRUDENTIAL “ASSU RANCE COMPANY, 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS. £80,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID...............&94,000,000. 





December 2, 1918; ] THE 


————— ile 


ALLIANCE 
ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Orrice: BARTHOLQMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
ASSETS EXCEED £22,000,000. 


Chairman 


LORD ROTHSCHILD, 





Hon. G.c.V.O. 


THE CLASSES OF INSURANCE BUSINESS TRANSACTED 
BY THE COMPANY ARE THE FOLLOWING :— 
(1) Life Insurance, with and without Profits, with special 
provisions for the payment of Estate Duties. 
Fire Insurance of every description. 
(3) Insurances to cover Loss of Rent, Interest and 
Profit consequent upon Fire damage to property. 
(4) Marine Insurance. 
(5) Burglary, Theft, and Plate Glass Insurance. 
(6) Accident, including Personal Accident, Motor Car, 
and Employers’ Liability Insurance. 
Fidelity Guarantee and Sinking Fund Policies are also granted. 
tions for Agencies are entertained, and Prospectuses with other 
uy Le had on written or personal application. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


Right 
AMONG 


Ap yplics 1 
pape. rs mi 





By Special Appointment. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


HAVE YOU A_ LADY FRIEND 


that you wish to make happy at this special 

Christmas season? IF SO, send or give 

her a present of genuine Irish Lace, or Pure 

Irish Linen, and you will attain your object. 
Gifts from 1s. up to £100, 


Let us send you our Ilustrated List Free. 


MURPHY & ORR (Dept. 208), BELFAST. 


The oldest establishment for Linen in the North of Ireland. 
who wishes to retire on a Pension 





EVERY MAN should read “THE PENSION PROBLEM,” 
which will be sent post-free on application to the 
National Provident Institution 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 

48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
ROY AL | Total Funds - £17,433,941. 

FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 
INSURANCE LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE 
ACCIDENT, FIDELITY 
COMPANY, BURGLARY. 
HEAD (1 North John Street, LIVERPOOL, 
LIMITED. OFFICES 228 Lombard Street, LONDON. 
HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE OR TO LET. 
\ RESIDENTIAL CLUB FOR YOUNG MEN.— 
t The great demand for accommodation has necessitated adding 80 bed- 
rooms and a Gymnasium, The best equipped Residential Club in London. 
Central for City and West End. Tubes and "Buses, Splendid public rooms, 
Billiards. Lawn Tennis. Social, recreative,and intellectual advantages. 
Terms extremely moderate. Bedrooms with Baths, &c., from 7s. 6d. per week. 
Inspection invited. Illustrated prospectus free from the Warden. Blooms- 
bury House Club, Cartwright Gardens, Tavistock Square, w.t 
TN\0 BE SOLD.—Two hope in Great North ~ Road, best 
marketing position, let to high-class tenants, on full repairing lease, 
h. and ¢, in one, and close to Boots & Sainsburys ; lease about 88 years ; rent, 
£155 p.a. ; ground re nt, £27 6s. Particulars by letter only to Exor, c/o Charles 
Mitchell, Esq. , 26 Holdenhurst st Avenue, North Finchley, London, ae 


ULL 14Y EQUIPPED, SUCCESSFUL and HIGH-CLASS 

KINDERGARTEN for SALE owing to owner leaving district. High, 
healthy, and rapidly increasing neighbourhood. Eighteen miles out of 
Loudon. Very moderate ye. —Apply by letter, Box No. 99, c/o Street's, 
8 Serle Street, London, W. 


PPORQU AY—Delicate or Convalescent can be received into 

Private Family. Every modern comfort, South aspect, sheltered from 
North and East. House and garden overlooking Torbay. Moderate elevation, 
central position. Electric lights throughout, hot and cold baths. Highly 
recommended, apply to Knighton, Museum Road, Torquay. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED, 
[)EWSBURY ENDOWED SCHOOLS FOUNDATION, 


he Governors invite applications for the position of Clerk to the Governors. 
ae, person appointed will be required to devote the whole of his time to the 
cuties of the Office. 

Salary £130 per annum, with an allowance of £52 per annum for an Assistant. 

The duties to commence on the Ist January 1912. 

Forms of application with list of duties may be obtained from the under- 
Signed and applications under cover marked “ Application for Clerkship ” to 
¢ sent him on or before the 16th day of December i911. 

Forms of application mi 1y also be obtained from the undersigned, 

W,. SCHOLEFTIELD, 
Clerk to the Governors. 


‘ington Road, Dewsbury, 


SPECTATOR 
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ADMINISTRATIVE COUNTY OF LONDON. 


The London County Council invites applications for the position of 
MISTRESS OF METHOD at the Ave ry Hill Training College fot Women, 
Eltham, to commence work at the beginning of the Summer Term, 1912. 

Candidates must have obtained honours in a final examination for a "degree 
held by a recognized university. The candidate appointed will be generally 
responsible for arranging and supervising the school practice of the students of 
the college and will be required to lecture on the principles of education, Tho 
commencing salary attaching to the post is £ 180 a year, together with board, 
residence, washing, and medical attendance during term time. The salary 

will rise by annual increments of £10, subject to satisfactory service, to a 
maximum of £2504 year. A commencing salary higher than the minimum may, 
however, be allowed to a candidate enteri ng the service with satisfactory 
experience in a training college of work of a similar nature. Candidates should 
apply on the form of application to be obtained, together with particulars of 
the appointment, from the Education Officer, London County Council, Educa- 
tion Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom they must be returned not 
later than 11 a.m. on Friday, 5th Janu ury, 1912, accompanied b y copies of three 
testimonials of recent date. All communications on the subject must be 
pone any ““H. 4” and must be accompanied by a stamped addressed foolscap 
enve ope. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 


for employment. 
LAURENCE GOMME, 
Clerk of the Council, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C. 
1911, 


Education Offices, 


2ist November, 


peut. AK EDUCATION C( 
DEREHAM SECONDAR Y 


MITTEE, 
FOR 


EAST SCHOOL GIRLS, 
This New School, with accommodatic n for 112 pupils, will be opened in 
January next. 

The Governors invite applications for the post of HEAD MISTRESS from 
applicants who are graduates of a University in the United Kingdom or possess 
equivalent qualifications and who have had experience of Secondary School 
work, 

The salary will be at the rate of £9 per annum, t 
Fee of from £1 to £2, to be fixed at the discretion of the 
first year’s salary will be guaranteed at not less than £150, 

East Dereham is a market town with a population of 5,729, and has good 
railway facilities. 

The School is built on a site of four acres, and is arranged on 
lines with Laboratory, Cookery Room, Laundry, Tennis Courts, &c. 

Application must be made on the presecribod form (which may be obtained 
from the undersigned on receipt of a stamped addressed envelope) and be 
received by me not later than December 9th, 19!!. 

THOS. A, COX, 
Secretary. 


wether with a Capitation 
Governors, The 


modern 


Education Offices, 
Shirehall, Norwic h. 


W: ANTED at ONCE, for POTSDAM SCHOOL, 
see JAMAICA (1) a MATHEMATICAL MASTER and (2) a JUNIOR 
MASTER. 


The Mathematical Master will be required to teach Mathematics up to the 
highest standard in the School, and should also be able to teach English and 
French and very elementary practical science. Salary offered not less than £150 
or more than £200, according to qualitications, with residence. 

The Junior Master will be required to teach the ordinary subjects of the 
lower forms of Secondary Schools. Salary offered not less than £00 nor more 
than £120, according to qualifications, with residence. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, Board of Educa 
tion, Whitehall, London, S.W. Scottish candidates should apply to the 


Secretary, Scotch Education Department, w hitehall, London, 8.W. 


[S42 OF 


WIGHT COUNTY 
COMMITTEE. 


EDUCATION 


WANTED, in January next, for the Sandown County Secondary School (co- 
educational), a MASTER well qualified for upper form work in English 
Subjects, History, and Mathematics. Good discipline and some experience i 
Sec ondary School work essential ; must be prepared to assist in games and in 
the corporate life of the School generally. Commencing salary £120 to £150, 
according to qualifications and experience. Forms of ap slication, which 
should be returned as soon as possible, may be obtain by forwarding 
addressed foolscap envelope to 

IF. G. FLUX, Secretary, 

County Education Offices, 

Newport, Isle of Wight. 
24th November, 1911, 


} toe QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY 


The Lectureship in Economic Hist. ry is now vacant. 
Salary and terms of appointment may be obtained from 
SOHN M. FINNEGAN, 
Secretary to the Queen's University. 
N.B.—Canvassing of individual Curators ai rectly or indirectly will be con- 
sic idered a disqualification. 


TOL VERHAMPTON HIGH sc HOOL.—Requi red for 

January, Middle Sehool FORM MISTRESS ; new and growing echool 

on outskirts of town. Degree (or equivalent) and similar experience essential* 

Salary ace — ng to qualifications. Photograph and addressed envelope to 

Miss HEAT 

It snail SECRETARY FOR RESCUE WORKS 

Wanted in February. Previous experience of rescue work essential, 

Good Churchwoman, speaker, able to organizeand write (reports and minutes), 

Salary £100, with furnished rooms. Apply by letter to Mrs. BURGE, Bishop's 
House, Kennington Park, 8.E 


7soHooL 


BELFAST. 


Information as to 


OF 





BERDEEN BOARD. 

This Board requires the services of a qualified lady teacher of =e Deaf ont 
Dumb on the pure Oral System for its School in Westburn Road, Aberdeer 
Competent candidates are invited to communicate with the Clerk of f the Board, 
22 Union Terrace, Aberdeen, from whom particulars may be obtained. 


A. (Oxon.)—good knowledge of French, German, Italian, 

some Spanish; shorthand, typewriting, accounts; also some literary 

seeks post as Secretary, Librarian, or Literar ry work.—Box 524, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


The Spectator, 
QT. MARY'S COLLEGE, 3% LANCASTER GATE. 
Principal—Miss H. L. POWELL 
(late Hend-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of tho 
Cambridge Training Co ee). 

(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certilicates 
of the National Froebel Union. 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and = rearten, 

FEES :—STUDENTS, Resident, 60-75 es. a year; Non-Resident, 24-30 gs, 
a year. SC HOOL, 24-50 gs. a year. KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. a year, 

‘A few Boarders are received at the Head. Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W., at 00 gs, a year, 


experience 
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 24V easier COLLEGE, READING 
W. M. M. CHILDS, M.A. 





Principal : 


Halls of Seabienee for Women : 
Sr. Anprew’s Hatt. Sr. Groree’s Hostet, 


EDUCATION COURSE, SECONDARY DIVISION. 

(Recognized by the Board of Education and the Cambridge Syndicate.) 
Lecturer in Education and Tutor: Miss GRACE OWEN, B.Sc., Columbia. 

A Course of one year’s duration, for women students, in preparation for the 
“Cambridge Teacher's Certificate, will begin on January llth, 1912. The Course 
includes lectures on the Theory and History of Education by Miss Grace 
Owen, B.Sc., Professor W.G. de Burgh, M.A., Mr. A. W. P. Wolters, M.A., 
and Miss Lucy Ashcroft, M.A. ; also lectures on Plato's Republic, by Professor 
de Burgh, and short courses on the teaching of special subjects : History (the 
Principal), wwet (Professor Edith J. Morley), Geography (Professor H. N. 
Dickson, M.A., D.Sce.), Science (Professor F. Keeble, M.A., Se.D.), Mathematics 
(Miss Ashcroft), and "Drawing (Mr. A. W. Seaby). Practice in Teaching is 
provided in the chief Girls’ Schools of the district. The College offers facilities 
tor students wishing to specialize in Gardening, Fine Art, Crafts, or Music. 

THREE EXHIBITIONS 

Open to graduates, and entitling to remission of the tuition fee of £20 for the 
year’s Course, are offered for competition ; the last day for receiving entries is 
January 6. 

Prospectuses and further information may be obtained from the Registrar, 


University College, Reading. 
FRANCIS H. WRIGHT, 
egistrar, 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognised by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University Delegacy for Secondary Training, and by 
the Cambridge Syndicate. 

Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University.) 

Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Dip'ora 
and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from 465, 
There is a Le of —, £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. 
‘There is a Loan Fund. 


M\HE CAM 





IDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 

WOMEN TEACHERS.—Recognised by the Board of Education as a 
‘Iraining College for Secondary Teachers. Principal : Miss M. H. WOOD, 
M.A. (London), Litt.D, (Dublin); Classical Tripos, Cambridge ; Girton College. 
A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
‘teachers. The Course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. mple opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in schools in Cambridge. Students 
are adinitted in January and in September. Fees £75 and £65.—Particulars as 
to qualifications for admission, scholarships, bursaries, and loan fund may be 
obtained on application to the PRINC IPAL, Training College, Wollaston 
Road, Cambridge. Term began September 23rd. 


| EDFORD COLLEGE FOR 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

Principal Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A 

COURSE OF SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION IN HYGIENE. 

Recognised by the Sanitary Inspectors’ Examination Board. 

The Course is designed to furnish Training for Women Sanitary and 

‘actory Inspectors and Teachers of Hygiene. 
Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


ice UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 
KD With Title of L.A. 





WOMEN 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, LL.A. Scheme, The University, | 
B | quali ified Mistress. 


. Andrews, N. 


"DRINCES - CHRISTIAN 
Manche ag — Ladies over twenty 
‘Children’s Nurses: babies in residence, 


*P\FHE CORPORATION OF COVENTRY is 
to receive LOANS of £100 and upwards, on security of all the Rates and 
Revenues of the City, at £3 10s. per cent. per annum, re pavable at any time on 
six months’ notice on either side. Interest payable half-yearly, 
may be for 5 or 7 years certain, if preferred. 
Forms of application may be Re ned of 
HARRY LORD, City Treasurer. 


- GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


‘COLLEGE, wag | 


years of age Trained as 


ST. LEONARDS. 


built for School, 


TINCHESTER HOU SE SC SCHOOL, 

ON-SEA.—High and bracing situation. House 
perfect sanitation. Large garden and playing-field. 
riding, hockey, and all games. Preparation for Universities, Oxford and 
Cambridge Jomt Board Examinations, Associated Board, &c. 
Mistresses, including French and German; Visiting Masters,—Lllustrated 
Prospectus from the Principal, Miss 4 AGNES BOOTH. 


\ 


QE: AFORD, SUSSEX. —Sunny Brae School. 
kK and little boys. 

attention to health and comfort. Entire charge of Children whose parents are 
abroad, -_Priucipal, Miss W oOoDW ARD. 
IR EDMUNDand L ADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
KS “THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightiul Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Entire charge of Chil- 
dren with parentsabroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. from 
sea.—For Illus, Prospectus, apply | Principals, Miss Young. and Miss had Viltshier. 


Qr MARGARET’S SCHOOL For GIRLS CO., LTD. 
KR POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 

Healthy situation; gravel soil; 
Head-Mistress—Miss 


‘For | girls 








Excellent Education on modern lines. 
extensive grounds; Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


WORSFOLD (formerly Assistant-Mistress at St. Leonard's School, St. Andrews), | 


Two Scholarships awarded annually. 
Four Successes in the Cambridge Tripos Examination, 1911. 
Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


‘\ ODERN EDUCATION FOR GIRLS.—Miss Strugne 
a receives a limited number of Pupils to Educate in London under 
the best professors during the winter. The summer term is spent abroad to 
acquire fluency in foreign languages. 


Specially suited to girls whose homes 
are in the country or the Colonies.—37, Queensborough Terrace, Hyde 
Park, aa 
Ss “FELIX SCHOOL, | SOUTHWOLD. 
Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 


St. Felix School stands in twenty-four acres of ground about a mile from the 
6a on the bracing Suffolk coast, 
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prepared | 
} and & 


The Loans | 


] [ ARPEN DEN HALL, HERTS.- ~ ry small Home-school 


l@ —Splendid Buildings, 


Gymnasium, sea-bathing, | 


Seven Resident | 


Grand position facing sea, Sound education, with every | 
; Separate houses, 





[December 2, 1911, 





1¢ U 'EEN'S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, LONDOoy. 
(Founded in 1848. Incorporated by Royal C aged 1853.) 

UEEN ALEXANDRA 

OP OF LONDON. 

M.P, 


Patron: HER MAJESTY 
Visitor: THE LORD BIS 
Principal: SIR HENRY CRAIK, K.C.B., 
Dean : hy pa J. EDWARDS, M.A. 
Warden: Miss C. LEWER, B.A. (Lond.). 
Particulars of the COL LEGE, SCHOOL, and of the fees for RESIDENCE 
may be had from the Secretary at the College , 43 Harley Street, W 


(Laruam HIG SCHOOL 


BOARDING HOUSES licensed by the COUNCIL OF THE GIRLS’ PUBLIC 
DAY SCHOOL TRUST for Students and Pupils of the above School, 
Mrs. F. WOODHOUSE, “8S. James,”’ 6 Elms Road, ¢ ‘lapham Common, 
Miss BRUCE, “ Methven,” Windmill Road, Clapham Common. 
Mrs. LABORDE, “ Westbury,” 1 Nightingale Lane, Clapham Common, 
Mrs. POUNTNEY, “ Arley,”’ Cavendish Road, Clapham Park. 
All particulars can ‘be obtained from the Heads of the Houses, or from the 
SECRETARY of the School. 


aL GRASSES HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Liuited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities ; Aunual Schols arships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School. 
&c., from Mr. H, KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, 





H 
Head-Mistress: Mrs. WOODHOUSE. 


Prospectuses, 
Birmingham, 


{ROW BOROUG 
Beautiful and healthy situation; 
Thoroughly good education on modern lines, 
of individual character. Only 22 pupils taken. 
MELVILL GREEN, Whincroft, Crowborough. 


M° NTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD, 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

The tone of the Schooland the standard of work are high. Modern Languages, 

Literature, and Music specialities. Very careful attention given to health and 

to the development of character. Excellent examination results. Good garden 


and field for games.—References kindly permitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, 
Rev. Cyril C. B, Bardsley, and many others. —Apply Principal for prospectus. 


"25 RY HOUSE, NEAR NORTHWOOD, 
4 HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, NEAR LONDON, 

The house is on gravel soil, 400ft. above sea-level, in a beautiful district, 
neighbourhood of Harrow. The grounds of 27 acres are available for Golf 
(six-hole course), Tennis, Cricket, Hockey, &c. Only resident pupils taken, 
London professors attend, Principals: Miss EDDES and Miss SALBERG, 
\ ONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Capital 
4 ACCOMMODATION for BOARDERS and DAY GIRLS. Large and 
sunny grounds; high site; training for home life, for the Colonies, for the 
University. Leaving Exhibitions. Next Term begins on January 15th. Parti 
culars from MISS E. 


CARLESS, the Head-Mistress. 
I ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHU RS sT GARDE} S, 
4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripoe, Camb., M.A., Dublin, Thorough Educati 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Langus nges, Music, and Pain 
Pupils yon ared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities uf 
I 


required, ealthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


| RAZE 


, School for Girls, 


H.—BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
over 750 feet above sea-level, 
Special attention to development 

For prospectus apply Miss A. 





NOSE SCHOOL, STAMFORD. 
Head-Mistress, Miss A. M, KELLETT, 
LL.A.  Certiticated Mistresses for all subjects. Games and Gymnastics under 
Also TRAINING DEPARTMENT in which Students are 
prepared for the Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma under fully-qualified Mistress 
of Method. Terms moderate. 


UEENWO OD, EASTBOURNE. 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A, Lond. (Gir ton 

ollege).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentleme 
ion wremises, specially built for a School, opened 1906, Large Playing- lds 
dink. Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming. Autumn Term began Septem- 


ber 26th. Ne xt vacancies in May, 1912, 


Thorough general education on modern lines; fitted 
drill every day; Field for games. Fees 100 guineas 
Miss ENGLISH (formerly Senior Mistress of Priors 


for Girls. 
gymnasium; Swedish 
erannum. Principal: 
Fie ld, Godalming). 


ERSEY LADIES’ C OLLE GE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring Fre 
‘Twelve Re sident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms fc it 
Ministers’ ' Daughte rs.—For Prospectus app ly P RINCIP AL. 


HE CALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASC ALE, 

_ CUMBERLAND.—Principals: The Misses WILSON (Newnham Coll. 

and the Training Coll., Cambridge, and St. Mary's Coll., London). Unique 
position on the North- West coast, where the climate is dry and sur ny 

which border the sea-shore, for Senior and Junior pupils 

Efficient resident staff with University Degrees or their equivalent Jandi 

crafts; Domestic Science; Nature Study; Gymnastics; Games. Escort from 

Euston, Crewe, Newcastle, Carlisle, Belfast, ete, 


(HERINGHAM, NORFOLK DRAYTON | HOUSE 
b SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Finely situated in own grounds. Magnificent 
sea and land view. Sound education with every attention to health and comfort 
of pupils. Games and outdoor exercises. Moderatefees. Entire charge o of girls 
whose parents are abroad.—Principals: Miss FRYER and F raulein HAAS. 


ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, W yALLASE Y, 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
by rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head- Mistress of 
the Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRET ARY at 
the School. _ Telephone: 381 Liscard. 


YT. HILDA’S SCHOOL, . FOLKESTON E— MISS 
ABBOTT receives in her well-appointed home a limited number of 
daughters of gentlepeople. Careful attention is given to individual character 
and talent, as well as to physical a, Examinations to University 
Matriculation Standard taken if desire¢ Reference is permitted to Miss 
SoU L JSBY, The Manor House, Brondesbury. 








HE DOWNS © SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. London (formerly Second 
Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). Bracing air from Downs and Sea. 
Special care given to individual development, 
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HE BEEHIVE, BEXHILL.—* Good thorough work is 

being done in this 5S hool and good results obtained without pre-sure 

d under happy, homelike conditions. The — receive individual attention, 

= they are carefully helped and encouraged according to their capacities and 
pone Cambridge Examiner's Report, 111. * 

)OURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR 

GIRLS. (Rournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd.) 
Healthily situated on high ground. Thorough Modern Education. Large staff 
raduate Mistresses. Good playing fields. SwedishGymnasium. Well equipped 


of G For prospectus apply to Miss M. DAVIE, 


Domestic Science Department. Fe 
({UNNERSBURY LODGE, MILL HILL PARK, W. 


A Class School. Modern and Social advantazes. Excellent record 
Finely situated in own grounds. Individual attention to every pupil. Games 
and outdoor life specialized. Highly qualified staff. Address: MISS SPARK. 


DENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY, 
t BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Lady Principal, Miss HOVEY, B.A. (Lond.) 








ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Recognised by the Board 

of Education, Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C, G. Monte- 

fore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E, LAWRENCE, 


NOUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
Ss President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals—A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs, ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Train- 
ing, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 
Stockholm, Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
Education, The Course includes:—British and Swedish Educational and 
Medical Gymnastics, Massage, Dancing, Swimming, Outdoor Games, &c, 
Diplomas and Gold Medals awarded to successful students. 

SECRETARIAL TRAINING.—Students who show capacity for secretarial 
work have the opportunity of acquiring knowledge of Shorthand, Typewriting, 
Correspondence, Book-keeping, English Literature, French and German. Refer- 
ences permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hon. 
and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 


a oe LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, _ 
MHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 


37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Phy- 
tiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


=r D ROAD GYMNASIUM, LONDON, W.— 

Students thoroughly trained for Public Examinations. Duration of 
Course, 2 to 3 years. Mistresses sapplied to schools for all branches of Physical 
Work. German and Swedish Gymuastics, Hygienic Exercises, Dancing, and 
Remedial Work Miss TOLLEMACHE, M.B.C.P.E., 115 Mount Street, 


Grosvenor Square, W. 











fyi MR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical, Theoretical. 
(Gold Medalist R.H.S. Exam., 1909, trained here.) Greenhouses. MARAICHER 
SYSTEM, by Frenchman, Carpeniering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.— Principal: 
LILY HUGHES JONES, FRALS. Ist Class Certificates. See Prospectus. 





QTA MMERERS and all interested in the subject should 
\ read a book by one who cured himself after suffering forty years. 
“STAMMERING, 1TS TREATMENT, AND REMINISCENCES OF A 
STAMMERER,” ' post-free. — B. BEASLEY, Dept. O., Tarrangower, 
Willesden Lane. Brondesbury, N.W. 





~ TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED.— 
\ Adults and boys taken in residence oras daily pupils. Prospectus and 
testimonials post free from Mr. A, C, Schnelle, 119 Bedford Court Mansions, 
London, W.C. Estab. 1905. 


( pBAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN, 
1l FITZROY SQUARE, W. 
Lip-Reading and Speech taught both to Deaf and Deaf-and-Dumb Children; 
TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS of the DEAF. 
Good appointments (public or private) easily obtainable by students on the 
completion of their training. Apply, DIRECTOR, 11 Fitzroy Square, W 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


~ OUTH LODGE SCHOOL, LOWESTOFT. 
\ Preparatory for the Public Schools and Osborne. 

Head-Master, Rev. W. RICHMOND PHILLIPS, M.A, 
SCHOLARSHIPS GAINED at Rugby, Marlborough, Haileybury, Cheltenham, 
Malvern,Oundle, Felsted,Lancin:, Trent, Weymouth. 


| 7 ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY, SCHOLARSHIPS. 
A ~-FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) Nov. 29th—Deec.Ist. Pre- 
ference for one (£20) to Sons of Kent Clergy. Preparation for Universities, Army, | 
Civil Service, Engineering, Naval Clerkships, Ke. Newly-equipped Laboratories. 
Excellent Health Record. Officers’ Training Corps. JUNIOR KING'S 
SCHOOL for Boys from 8-13.—Head-Master, Rev. C. R. L. MCDOWALL, M.A. 


| EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 
FOUNDED 1381 a.m; £7,000 RECENTLY SPENT ON BUILDINGS. | 


‘ihree or four leaving Scholarships to Universities anaually. Preparation 
Separate Junior 


also for Army, Navy, Professions or Business Careers. 
tus address Rev. Prebendary Murray Ragz, School House. 


Hiouse. For Prose 


K ASTBOURNE COLLEGE 
41 Presideut—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, Head-Master—Rev. F.S. | 
Special Army and | 

neering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. Cadet | 


WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. 





Corps. New buildings, racquets and five-courts, swimming-bath, &c. Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships in March. | 


B OOTHAM SCHOOL. 
(Under the mana rement of the Society of Friends.) 
; For full particulars apply to the H EAD MASTER. Bootham School, York. 


‘CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 
\ Warford, Alderley Edze; under the Manarement of the Committee of 
the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for 
oys subject to Epilepsy. Terms 30s. Weekly. Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr. ALAN McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge 
kK SUSSEX —The REV. F. SERGEANT, Vicar of | 
Ade Udimore, Scholar and Wrancler, receives, as Private Pupils, 3 or 4 
young loys requiring careful individual teaching Highest »ef-rences; 20 
years’ Public School experieuce. Fees from £150 per aunum. Prospectus on 
@pplication, 


THE SPECTATOR, £73 





TP SAnEs NAUTICAL TRAINING CULLEGE 
H.M.S. “ WORCESTER.” 
Established 1862. . . - - : - 
Chairman : 
Sir THOMAS SUTHERLAND, G.C.M.G., LL.D. 
Vice-Chairman 
Admiral The Hon. Sir EDWARD FREMANTLE, G.C.B., C.M.G, 
Captain-Superintendent : ‘ 
Commander D. WILSON-BARKER, R.N.R., F.R.S.E., F.8.G.S, 


Incorporated 1893, 


The ship is anchored in the Thames off Greenhithe, in one of the most 
healthy reaches of the River. 

The Colleze is devoted more particularly to the education of youths intending 
to become OF FICERS in the MERCANTILE MARINE, and over 3,00) cadets 
have been passed out as duly qualified in that capacity. At the same time an 
excellent system of general education is carried out, Two years ou th» 
* Worcester "’ count as one year's apprenticeship service. 

Moderate terms. For illustrated prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, 
72 Mark Lane, London, E.C, 


K SLLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Very fine buildings 
,\ in beautiful situation, 340ft. above sea, facing Dartmoor. Summer 
Holiday Class abroad. NEXT TERM, JANUARY Is8th. Head-Master, H. V. 
PLUM, M.A. (late House-Master at Epsom College). 


WT. GEORGE'S, LITTLESTONE-ON-SEA.—Preparatory 
b School. Sunny, bracing climate, recommended for delicate boys. House 
immediately faces sea. Successful treatment of backward boys. Cricket and 
football field. Headmaster’s sister supervises domestic arrangements. 
Moderate fees. Apply for illustrated prospectus and references, E. DODD, 
B.A., Head- Master. 


| gm IMSGROVE SCHOOL, Worcestershire. 
4 Spring Term begins January 19th. For Prospectus apply to the Head- 
Master, F. J. R. Hendy, M.A. 

ELMSHURST PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT OF BROMSGROVE 
SCHOOL, For prospectus apply to the Head-Master or to A. H. Davis, M.A, 


PRIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS 

M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, assisted by University Honours 

man, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. Boys 16 to 15 preferred. Beautiful country, 

bracing climate, large grounds. University Examinations, French, German, 
Home life ; efficient supervision. 











({HELTENH AM COLLEGE. 


Some nominations £30 per annum are offered for January term and May, 
for SONS OF THE CLERGY. 
Apply to the BURSAR. 


4,24 ¢Seee PARK SCHOOL 
A NEAR READING, 

Three Entrance Scholarships open for competition in February, 1912. 
_ Full particulars on appl cation to the HEAD-MASTER 


Q\UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT, offers a first- 
h grade public school education. Two new boarding houses and school 
buildings completely equipped for literary, classical, an 1 scientific sides have 
been added Feeansotiie of Rev. W. W. HOLDGATE, M.A., Head- Master. 
Clerk's Office, 53 Palace Street, 8S.W. 


| ILL CREST, SWANAGE.—Boys Prepared for Public 
Schools and Navy. Arrangements for sons of parents residing abroad, 
PRINCIPAL, A. C. B, Lloyd, M.A. (Marlborough and Oriel, Oxford.) 


| OVER COLLEGE.—For information as regards 
Scholarship Examinations and Exhibitions reserve. for Sons of Clergy 

and Officers application should be made to the Heap-Master, the Rev. F. de 

W. Lusuinetox, M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 

Collece Close, Dover a 

] LANDOVER Y COLLEGE, 

SOUTH WALES. 

Public School. Moderate fees. Healthy country, Scholarship Examina- 

tion at Llandovery in September. 

Warden— Rev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A. 


ERKHAMST ED 
Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific and Medical Life. 


Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep, for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, Schoo! House. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities. NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN THURSDAY, January Isth, 1912, 
Head Master— _W. ATKINSON, M.A., Cautab, 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.— Youths 
- Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmith’'s work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate bo 





SCHOOL, 














t 





] OYAL NAVY.—Parents thinking of the Royal Navy as 


a profession for their Sons can obtain (without charge) full partice lara 


| of the revulations for entry to ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, OSBORNE, the 


PAYMASTER AND MEDICAL BRANCHES, on application to Mr. J. W, 
GIEVE. 65 South Molton Street, London, W. 


FOREIGN. 
pales. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 


receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art. Several French ladies 


resident in the house for French classes, conversation, and chaperosage at 
Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training. Only French spoken, 
Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Fine house and grownds in hea:thiest 


art near the Bois, Badminton, riding, and tennis.—Apply, 4 Rue da Docteur 
ices he, Paris. 


| OULOGNE-SUR-MER MUNICIPAL COLLEGE 
(Boys).—Modern improvements; grounds 7 acres. Practical French; 
professional or commercial training; diplomas officially delivered Fees 
~2 guineas per annum ; reduction for brothers, or when sister atterds Girls’ 
College.— Write for Ilastrated Prospectus, M. BARLET, Head Master 


{RENCH LESSONS.—PARIS.—The Widow of Pastor 

Lalot receives a few Paying Guests wanting to find a Pleasant Home in 

Paris and to Learn the French Language.—Address, 61 Rue de Vaugirard, 
close to the Luxembourg Palace and Gardens. 


QW ITZERLAND.—GLION above Montreux (alt. 2.000ft.) 
\ UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. BIENSIS— Educational Establishment 
for the sons of gentlemen. Boys prepared for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Stadent 
Interpreterships, and other examinations. Modern Languages. Phonetic Cour- 
ses. illus. Prospectuses and List of Successes from the Principal, NEVILLE 
LOSS, M.A, (Cantab.), B.-és- L., Paris, late Royal Naval College, Osborne. 
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UBECK.—COUNTESS BAUDISSIN is prepared to 
receive a few young English ladies who wish to learn German and 
continue their studies in art, music, ete. The January holidays will be 
spent in Munich and the Hochgebirge (excellent winter sports, ski-inz, etc.). 
Further particulars may be obtained from Dr. HERON, Univ. Coll., London, 
or Mr. T. R. DAWES, Secondary School, Castleford, Yorkshire, or Countess 
BAUDISSIN, Liabeck, Cronsforder, Allee 23. 
IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A., Ph.D., 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations. 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 








ie BUROL recoit jeunes filles etrangéres, confort, 
_ chaperonne, lecons, vie de famille. 1 rue da Nidi, Porte Maillot, 
Neuilly, Paris. 


{HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAN D.— 

ENGLISH PREPARATORY SCHOOL. Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 

M.A. Oxford. Prepares for English Public Schools, French and German 
strong subjects, Bracing climate. Altitude 3,500 feet. 


; SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
CHOOLS and TUTORS. 


Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
to parents sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 
fees, &c.) to 
Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
ments for boys and girls at home and abroad, many of which they 
hare personally inspected. 
162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 





7 DUCATION. 
‘4 Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad 
ure invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING and CO., 
who for nearly 40 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. 
Advice is given free of charge. 
36 Sackville Street, London. W. 
 S peaat oo for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools and every informa- 
Parents FREE OF CHARGE. state 
pupils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate fees 
desired. — UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, Regent 
Street, W. Established 1858. 
veers in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS, 





Please 
school 
122 


tion supplied to 


Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) yrospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly recommended establishments. Vhen writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1911. 1,192 pp., 
red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d. 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations. 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 

OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 

e 74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of —— Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to 
find work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore been 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m, to 1 p.m. and 3 to 5 p.m, 

Saturdays, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m, and 2 to 3 p.m. 
When possible special appointments should be arranged. 
Registrar—Miss ALICE M, FOUNTAIN. 

ORKERS AND WORK.—Students’ Careers Associa- 

tien (in connexion with the Centra] Bureau for the Employment of 

‘Women).—President, Miss PENROSE, Principal Somerville College, Oxford, 

Principals of Colleges and Schools who are anxious to help Students to a wise 

decision regarding their future careers are invited to join the above Associa- 

sion with a view to obtaining up-to-date and expert information on employment 

ajuestions, No Fees for Membership.—Further particulars may be had from 

the SECRETARY, Central Bureau, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 
Tel. 1060 Mayfair. 

OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools personally visited. Publishers of “THE 
SCHOLASTIC GUIDE.” Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, 
Introduced, “THE” SCHOLASTIC AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs, 
Pocer (Cantab.) and Browne (Oxon.), 217 PICCADILLY, W. 
Telephone: 1567 GerRrarRp. 


RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME—BOYS, 

[ GIRLS, ENGLISH, CONTINENTAL? Mrs, Hooper (a mother and 
the pioneer—1884—of Contineutal Educational Tours, 13 Regent Street, London) 
sens gratis choice of Illustrated Prospectuses with expertadvice. State pupils’ 
ages, fees limit, district preferred. Escorta provided. Entire charge undertaken. 


7" INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 

DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Seaside—sent free of charge. ‘lhe Register states terms, &c., and is illus- 
trated.—_MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 
‘Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 


Cannon Street, 





HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 


Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kiud of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. Resident physician (M.D.) 


SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS, 


R.M.S. ‘“DUNOTTAR CASTLE” CRUISES. 
o14 14s—BARCELONA, PALMA, GIBRALTAR, 
r TANGIER, ALGIERS, TUNIS, MALTA, SICILY, NAPLES, 
MARSEILLES. Also PALESTINE, EGYPT, GREECE, and ADRIATIC 
Cruises.—Secretary, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


YVANARY ISLANDS (Las Palmas). 
Union Castle Line Direct Service. 

SANTA CATALINA HOTEL (ENGLISH).-—Beantiful gardens facing sea. 
Goll, tennis, croquet, &c. English Church, English physician, and trained 
nurse.—The Secretary, CANARY ISLANDS COMPANY (Ltd.), 
Pavement House, E.C. 





Fiusbury ! 


TS 


M. S. BP Fortuightly from Southampton. 
. Next Sailing, ‘ Atrato,’ December 6th. 


to ial Sailing by Yachting Steam 
‘ARCADIAN’ (Twin Screw. 8,78) Tons) 

From Southampton, January 3rd. . 
oe =e Y only. Promenade Deck full 
enzth of vessel. Cabins fitted with Be 
INDIES instead of Berths. 

SPECIAL MOROCCO CRUISE 

By West Indian Mail Steamer 
‘ATRATO’ (5,347 tons). 22nd February. 


WEST 


For Illustrated Booklets apply to 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 
_London : 18 Moorgate Street, E.C.; or 32 Cockspur Street, 5.W. 


26 16s. Gd. SKI-ING, SKATING, TOBOGGANING 
ete. Tours £6 16s. 6d.and upwards. 30 Hotels, 3,009 Beds, P 
ALPINE SPORTS, Ltd., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W, 

‘DRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS, Gentlemen and Gentlewomen, 

December 29th, Switzerland, winter sports of every kind; February, Spain 
from San Sebastian to Gibraltar, Madrid, Seville, Granada, &c.; March, Italian 
Cities. Inclusive fees; accompanied throughout; references exchanged, 
Programmes, MISS BISHOP, Haslemere, Wimbledon Park Road, Wimbledon, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
REEN and ABBOTT, 475 Oxford Street, W., give 
EXPERT ADVICE for ALTERATIONS and REDECORATION of 
TOWN and COUNTRY HOUSES. Inspection of Exclusive Fabrics, Wall 
Papers, &c., invited. Tel.: 3,500 Gerrard. 





Ore FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us anv oll 

Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the largest 
firm in the World.—R. D. and J. B, FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146 Princes Street 
Ipswich. Established 1833. Bankers: Capital and Counties, . 


( LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHKY®. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers, If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London. Est, 100 years. 


Sik HENRY RAEBURN, R.A. 


Now open, the 100th Exhibition at the FRENCH GALLERY, 
A Collection of Thirty Pictures. 
1 PALL MALL, S.W. 

SSeS hanes who find their work does not for 
t any reason prosper in their own hands, or in the charge cf an agent, 
should consult Mr. STANHOPE W. SPRIGG, late editor of Cassel!’s and the 
Windsor Magazine, and for some years Hon. Literary Adviser to the Society of 
Women Journalists. Address: Trafalgar Buildings, Charing Cross, W.C, The 
Daily Mail says: ‘* In these days, when there is so large an output of stories, 
articles, and other literary matter, and when many promisiny authors find 
more didiculty than ever in obtaining profitable publication, the services of a 
trustworthy literary consultant like Mr. Sprige should prove useful, if not in 
dispensable.”’ 





A UTHORS wishing to make arrangements for publishing 
F are invited to communicate with Lynwood & Co., Ltd., who will be 
leased to consider MSS., with a view to publication. Catalogue post-free,— 
LYNWOOD & CO., Ltd., Publishers, 12 Paternoster Row, Londou. 

OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
7 FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Special course in Journalism, 
Fxcellent introductions given. — Telephone or write, THE TRIANGLE 
SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 
| OW TO WRITE FOR THE PRESS OR TO BECOME 
AN AUTHOR. Interesting and useful booklet free. Literary Cerre- 
spondence College (Room J.), 9 Arundel Street, W.C. . 


{AMBRIDGE HONOURS (Women included). 


Alphabetical Register, MS., nearly ready for publication, for Sale. 


E. M. O., 15 Waterloo Crescent, Dover. 
EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 
The EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limitel, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835. Cupital (Paid up) £500,000, 


I 
Yys—A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen sutfering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment, Farming and Gardening, 
Billiards, Lawn ‘Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool, 
NOCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS.—Supplied by 
order to the Royal Honsehold at Sandringham. Guaranteed by E. 
Howarth, F.Z.8., who destroyed plague of them at Sheftield Workhouse, 1896, 
—Tins 1/3, 2/3, 4/6. Also Camphis, the effective Moth Destroyer—1/- per packet. 
—HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheff 


TYPEWRITING 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words. 


General MS, 10d. 1,000 words. 
Dramatic Work. Duplicating. 

Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials, 
NORA DICKINSON, 1 Sackville Gardens, Ilford, Essex. 


b Natal rede ad 


APPZALS. 


4 heehe NATIONAL HOSPITAL 


FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC 
(AtBanY Memoriat), 
QUEEN’S SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, 
Patron: H.M. Tue KinaG, 
Contributions towards the £11,000 required annually 
will be thankfully received. 
Those desiring to provide ANNUITIES for relatives or friends are asked to 
r send for particulars of the so 
DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Treasurer: Tue Ear. or Harrowsy. Secretary: Goprrey H. HaMIttox. 


MPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 
1 should 
Victoria 


w.c, 


DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS urgently REQUIRED, ant 
be sent to the HONORARY TREASURER, Examination Hall, 
Embankment, London, W.C. 
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ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 


HANDKERCHIEFS. 


for XMAS GIFTS. 





HANDKERCHIEFS FOR LADIES. 


Jo, 816.—Ladies’ Superfine — Mull No. 
sre. akerchiefs, with embroidered 
Pyramid edging of neat design. About 


‘ Per dozen / 
3) in. square. , 9/3 


HANDKERCHIEFS 
:, 9%.—Gentlemen’s Linen Cambric 
Mo. shorehiefs, with tape or corded 
borders, 21 in. square, 


Per dozen, 8/3 


{LLUSTRATED LIST AND SAMPLES POST FREE. 


round, Design 1} in. ; 13 in, 
square, Per dozen, 


No. 
kerchiefs, with 
Old English style; 20 in. sq., 
withajin,iem, Perdoz., 








ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, LTD., 
40 P DONEGALL PLACE, BELFAST. 


pr. J. Collis Browne’s 


CHLORODYNE 


Acts like a Charm in DIARRHC@A and DYSENTERY. 
Cuts short all attacks of The only Palliative in 
SPASMS, HYSTERIA NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE, 
and PALPITATION, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, 
The Best Remedy known for 
COUGHS, COLDS 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 
Refuse imitations and insist on having Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 
Chiovedyne, The ORIGINAL and ONLY GENUINE. 
Convincing Medical ‘Testimony with each bottle, 

Of all Chemists, 1/1}, 2/9, 4,6. 


The Most Valuable Medicine ever discovered. 


SPECIAL GIFTS 
#RE SOLICITED FOR 
The “ARETHUSA” JACKS and the 
GIRLS’ HOMES for the National Refuges, 





Nearly 2,000 “Arethusa” 
Navy and over 6,000 into the Merchant Service, and over 3,000 


Jacks have been sent into the Royal 


Girls have been trained and sent to Domestic Service, 


Patrons—Their Majesties the KING and QUEEN. 
President—The Ear! of JERSEY, G.C.8. 


The National Refuges for Homeless and Destitute Children. 
Founded 1843. Incorporated 1904. 


London Office: 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 
fH. BRISTOW WALLEN 
(HENRY G. COPELAND 
THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation), 
President FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the poace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve tho moral and 
physical condition of the people by bringing about tho 
adoption of Universai Military Training for Home Defence. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
LIFE PAYMENTS. 


Joint Secretaries 


£ s. da. 2 «4. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ow B&B O@ @ | Members ose on wo 1010 0 
. ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents a Associates, with Literature 


Members ans iia a ae and Journal ... pet — «= &¢ 
‘The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half. 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KIKQDOM. 


Cofone! W. Jv. B. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8S.W. 


ALLEN & DAWS’ 


EXTRA PIN MONEY 


is sent to all parts of the British Isles in exchange for Old Gold, 

Jewellery, Diamonds, Pearls, Emeralds, Sapphires, &c., Silver 

and Sheffield Plate, False Teeth, Platinum, Snuff Boxes, &c., 

also Duplicate Wedding Presents. 

or offer made. Goods returned if offer not accepted. 
Why not send (o-day to 

108, LONDON STREET, NORWICH. 


Established over Half a Century. 


Immediate cash sent 


WINTER TOURS TO THE CAPE 
MADEIRA GR THE CANARIES 
By UNION-CASTLE LINE. 


Mastrated pamphlets and full particulars on application to 


DONALD CURRIE AND CO., LONDON. 


1,.0—-Ladies’ Fine Linen hem- 
stitched Handkerchiefs, with any ini- 
tial in wheatear and butterfly sur- 


7/11 
FOR GENTLEMEN. 


58.—Gentlemen’s Linen Hand- 
any 1 in. initial in 


11/9 
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TO-DAY_ +: your baby is not thriving use the “‘ Allenburys"’ 

Foods. They develop firm flesh and bone and promote robust health 

and vigour. No digestive disturbance need be feared from the use 
of these pure milk and malted foods. 


MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOOD No.2. MALTED FOOD No.3 


From birth to3 months, From 3 to 6 months. From 6 months upwards. 


The “ Allenburys” Foods 


Pamphiet on infant Feeding and Management Free. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 


FURNITURE 
FOR CASH. 
Lowest Prices. 


Wm. SPRIGGS & Cau, Ltd. 


238-241 Tottenham Court Road, W. 


] OOK BARGAINS. — Philochristns, 1878, rare, 42s. ; 

Phantasms of the Living, 2 vols., 1886, £2 12s. 6d.; Geo. Eliot’s Novels, 
21 vols., 35s.; Thomas’ Universal Dictionary of Biography and Mythology, 4 
thick vols., 25s.; Owen Evenings with the Scepties, 2 vols., 1881, 12s. 6d.; 
Stirling's Secret Hegel, 2 vols., 25s.; Flagellation and the Flagellants, 10s. 6d. ; 
Victoria History of Berkshire, 2 vols., £2 12s. 64.; Life and Letters of Charles 
Darwin, 3 vols., 12s. 6d.; Expositor, 32 vols., £3 10s.; Baring Gould's English 
Minstrelsie, 8 vols., £1 128, 6d.; Chaffer's Keramic Gallery, 35s. ; Children’s Ency- 
clopeedia, 8 vols., 45s. net ; Harmsworth Hist.of the World, 8 vols., 30s.; Flint’s 
Agnosticism, 10s. 6d.; Benn's Greek Philosophers, 2 vols., Grote’s Plato, 
3 vols, 38s. 6d.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Joha Bright St., Birmingham, 


(js aster AS PRESENTS. 


Send a card for Glaisher’s December Catalogue of 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS 
Containing many fme COLOUR BOOKS, 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, LTD., 

265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, 


.- 
25s. ; 





Rooks WANTED :—Charles’ Book of Enoch; Abbott's 
J Philochristus; Mommsen’s Rome, 4 vols.; Burton's Arabian Nights ; Lever's 
Novels, 37 vols; Hastings’ Bible Dictionary ; Landor's Works, 8 vols; Doughty's 
Arabia Deserta ; Browning’s Works, 17 vols. ; Defoe's Works, 20 vols.; Eliot's 
Romola, 1863 ; etc. Books bought, any quantity. Immediate cash. HECTOR'S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM, 


OOK BARGAINS.—New Catalogue, November, Ready, 
containing a great variety of Books, new as published, but at GREATLY 
REDUCED PRICES. Suitable for Libraries, Presents, Prizes, &c. Post 
free on request. HENRY W. GLOVER, Bookseller, 114 Leadenhall, 
Street, E.C. 


OOKS!—LITERARY, EDUCATIONAL, LAW, MEDI- 
E CAL, TECHNICAL, and on all other subjects. Second-hand at half-price, 
new at 25 per cent. discount. Catalogue No. 125 post free. State wants, 
Books sent on approval. W. & G. FOYLE, 135 Charing Cross Road, London, 
W.c, 











3 
The “SPECTATOR. 
Terms of Subscription. 
PayaBLe In ADVANCE. 
Yearly. on hy. Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United 
Seenlisen . . Gi S 6 ccc OM 8 wam 0 2 
Including postage to any of the British 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, : 

India, China, Japan, &c. SEE: en BO enon Of Buu ose 
Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 
——— 

Ovrsipr Pace (when available), Fourrters Guineas, 
Pace.. . : ... 212 12 0} NarrowColumn(ThirdofPage)2t 4 0 
Half P (Column) . 6 6 O} Half Narrow Column 230 
Quarter-Page (Half Column) 38 3 0O| Quarter Narrow Column .,..... 110 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £3 58 U 
COMPANIES, 
Outside Pawe ......cccccseeeeeees £16 16 0O| Inside Page pinmnann fit 0 
Five Lines (45 Words) and under in broad column (half-width und Is, a 





line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s, an inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 15s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms: net, 


1 Wetirmcron Srreet, Stranp, Lonpox, 





CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. By post, Is. 9d. 
READING-CASES FOR THE “SPECTATOR.” 


To hold Six Numbers, 2s. each. By pe st, 2s. 3d, 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C, 
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By Special Appointment 


to 
H.M, THE KING, 


Jewellers Jewellers 


to to 
H.M, THE QUEEN. H.M. QUEEN ALEXANDRA- 


DAINTY & USEFUL 


XMAS 
GIFTS 


High Artistic Merit, 


JEWELLERY. SILVERWARE. BRONZES. 
CLOCKS. DRESSING BAGS. WATCHES. 
ANTIQUE SILVER. OLD SHEFFIELD PLATE. 


Write for Illustrated List, 


ELKINGTO 


LONDON: 
22 Regent Street, S.W.; 73 Cheapside, E.C. 


GLASGOW: 
Buchanan Strect 


& Co. 
Ltd. 


LIVERPOOL: 
Lord Street. 


BIRMINGHAM: 
Newhall Street. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE: 
Korthumbcriand Strect. 


MANCHESTER; 
King Street. 


— 


BY APPOINTMENT TO H.M. KING GEORGE V. 





For the rapid production of work 


THE 


YOST 
VISIBLE TYPEWRITER 


is unequalled 


Its construction is simple and strong. 
It is economical to maintain, 


The YOST VISIBLE 
Produces Beautiful Work. 





FULL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 


Head Office : 50 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 
BRANCHES EVERYWHERE, 





a 


A Word of Thanks 


T° every smoker of Player’s “Navy 

Mixture” the Proprietors desire to 
offer their warmest thanks for the 
generous support which has always been 
extended to them. 


It is the aim of the manufacturers to give 
smokers of Player’s ‘Navy Mixture” the 
best, the very best, that can be obtained 
by dint of lavish expenditure of time, 
money, and experience. The smoking 
public may be assured that Player's 
“Navy Mixture” will ever be a blend of 
old rich ripe tobaccos, carefully selected 
from the most favoured plantations in both 
Old and New Worlds, prepared and put 
up with that close attention to detail which 
has contributed so much to the success 
of the Brand. Nothing is too good for 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, 


Branch of the Imperial Tobacco 
Co. (Gt. Britain & Ireland), Ltd. 


N.B.—Player's ‘‘Navy Mixture” 
is sold in three strengths: Mild 
ani Medium, 5d. per oz. (18 
per j-lb. tin); White Label, 
4id. per oz. (1/6 per j-lb. tin), 





OLD ENGLISH 
FURNITURE 


STORY & TRIGGS 


are now issuing a booklet on the 


THREE GREAT PERIODS OF FURNITURE 


under the title of 
“ Replicas of Old English Furniture.” 


The: book is divided into sections: 


JACOBEAN, QUEEN ANNE, and GEORGIAN, 
and contains illustrations of the styles of the 17th and 
18th Centuries. 


All those interested in Period Furnishing 
are invited to write for a copy, which 
may be had free from 


ONLY ADDRESS: 


STORY & TRIGGS 


. LIMITED 
152-154-156 Queen Victoria Street, 


LONDON, E.C, 
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SORE THROAT. 
HOW TO CURE AND PREVENT IT. 


As “the proof of the pudding is in the eating,” so 
the eure for every disease lies in the rapidity and 
effectiveness of its action, 

To nothing does this apply with greater force than to 
the remedies used to cure sore throat in its various forms 
__cimple sore throat, ulcerated sore throat, and tonsillitis. 
The reason is that, apart altogether from the pain, sore 
throat is the premonitory symptom of many serious 
diseases like diphtheria, scarlet fever, measles, etc. 

All these diseases, like all throat complaints, are due to 
germs. It is these germs and the poisonous products they 
make and pour into the blood which cause the characteris- 
tc symptoms of the disease. If the germs are destroyed 
before they hive had time to multiply to any great 
extent their effect is minimized, so that if the disease is 
not actually prevented, as it often is, it attacks the 
sufferer in a very mild form. 

Of all the remedies introduced for curing sore throat 
and preventing the serious diseases mentioned above the 
medical profession is unanimously agreed that nothing 
can compare with Wulfing’s Formamint for effectiveness, 
rapidity, and simplicity. You have only to suck a few 
tablets to obtain the desired result. 

Wulfing’s Formamint, which is as pleasant as a sweet- 
meat, contains the most powerful germ-destroyer known 
to Science. It is, however, so harmless that a child 
might eat a whole bottleful of tablets without suffering 
any ill effects. This has actually happened. 

When these tablets are sucked the saliva is saturated 
with the germ-destroyer, and, as it is swallowed, it gets 
into the remotest parts of the throat and kills all germs 
it finds there. The result is that, as the cause of the 
disease is removed, the inflammation and swelling rapidly 
subside and the soreness is cured. 


Tur Most DistinacuiIsHeD Peorie Use Ir. 


Besides thousands of doctors, hundreds of distinguished 
people have written letters stating that they habitually 
use Wulfing’s l’ormamint to cure their sore throat, as they 
find it better than anything else for the purpose. Among 
tuch distinguished people are the Rt. Hon. Arthur J. 
Balfour, M.P., the Rt. Hon. Viscount Massereene and 
Ferrard, the Rt. Hon. Lord Glantawe, the Rt. Hon. 
Lord Kingsale, Sir Gilbert Parker, M.P., the Venerable 
Archdeacon of Bristol, Madame Adelina Patti, Mr. C. GC. 
Hutchinson, K.C., Sir George Alexander and many 
other M.P.’s, K.C.’s, leading actors, and clergymen. 


Indeed, it may be said without fear of contradiction that 
no preparation in the world, with the single exception of 
Sanatogen, has received such laudatory letters from dis- 
tinguished men and women as Wulfing’s Formamint. 


Such distinguished people would never permit their 
names to be used to endorse any preparation unless they 
were firmly impressed with its value. How firm is that 
impression may be gauged by the following letter from 
Viscount Massereene and Ferrard:—“I have found 
Wulfing’s Formamint most effective for the cure of sore 
throat, which quickly disappears after using a few tablets.” 

A Free Tran OFFeren. 

Wulfing’s Formam:nt may be obtained of ail chemists, 

price ls. 11d. per bottle of fifty tablets. Several imita- 
tions have been put on the market. These imitations are 
worthless. Refuse them and insist on having Wulfing’s 
Formamint, which is protected by Royal Letters Patent, or 
the results will disappoint you. 
_ A free sample will be sent to all who have not yet tried 
it who write to Messrs. A. Wulfing & Co., 12, Chenies 
Street, London, W.C., mentioning this journal and 
euclosing a penny stamp to pay for postage. 

In using Wulfing’s Formamint you have the supreme 
confidence that you are following the example of some of 
the most distinguished and intellectual people in the land, 
and are using the best preparation ever introduced to cure 


the human body. 
and until recently it was assumed that cheese, being 
made from milk, contained organic phosphorus also. 


however, proved that such is not the case. 
Canadian cheese do not contain organic phosphorus. 
deteriorates during the process of ripening and finally 
becomes converted into inorganic phosphorus. 


THE REVOLUTION IN CHEESE. 





Organic phosphorus is necessary to the well-being of 
Milk contains organic phosphorus, 


Government experiments conducted in New York have, 
Cheddar and 
It 


The Press of this country have fully realized the 


enormous public importance of this discovery, most of 


the important newspapers in the United Kingdom having 
taken the matter up. 


Now we have confirmation from another source. Dr. 
Charles Reinhardt, the well-known dietetic Specialist 
and author of ‘‘ Diet and the Maximum Duration of 
Life,” has written an interesting letter to the Press, from 
which we quote the following : 


“Cheese is one of the most nourishing, health- 
giving, and inexpensive of foods, but those who 
would take fullest advantage of these qualities 
should be careful to choose fresh, soft cheeses, not 
over-ripe, since old cheeses have lost their organic 
phosphates,” 


Dr. Reinhardt, it will be noted, recommends fresh, soft 
cheese, and the question naturally arises : which fresh, 
soft cheese is the best? For answer we will quote the 
following extract from an article in the Medical Times: 


“ Attention has recently been directed in the Press 
to the method employed in the manufacture of cheese. 
It has been suggested, with geod reason, that the 
methods employed in the manufacture of Canadian, 
New Zealand, most foreign, and some of the English 
standard cheese fail to retain the organic phosphates 
which are a valuable constituent of milk. By the 
method of manufacture of St. Ivel Cheese, the organic 
phosphates are retained in their natural state. This 
is an important point, and one that medical men 
should bear in mind when ordering cheese as an 
article of diet.” 


Another important medical paper, viz., The Hospital, 
also deals with the subject: 


“ From first to last,” says that journal, “ the manu- 
facture of St. Ivel Lactic Cheese is conducted on 
scientific lines. After careful sterilization of the milk, 
the inoculation with the special culture of the lactic 
acid bacillus is performed by experienced bac- 
teriologists. The particular point on which stress 
is laid is that in the St. Ivel Lactic Cheese all the 
original organic phosphates are retained, as the 
action of the special culture rapidly converts the 
curd into a cheese ready for immediate consumption, 
whereas other cheeses, e.g., Cheddar, take months 
or weeks to ripen, and during the process the organic 
phosphates are converted into inorganic, in which 
form they are of much less use in building up those 
phosphorus-containing molecules which are vital to 
the efficient working of the cells of the body. The 
value, therefore, of St. Ivel Lactic Cheese from the 
dietetic standpoint is both relatively and absolutely 
increased, and the public may have every confidence 
in the products of the most hygienic and carefully 
managed factory at Yeovil.” 


St. Ivel, Ltd., will have much pleasure in sending post 
free a copy of their new work, ‘‘ Organic Phosphates in 
Cheese,” on receipt of postcard addressed to St. Ivel, Lid., 





sore throat and prevent other germ diseases, F.W.T. 





Yeovil. 30,000 of these already distributed. 
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2/6 A DELIGHTFUL CHRISTMAS CIFT BOOK. 


THE NAVY AND ITS STORY 


TOLD TO BOYS AND 


ARNOLD WHITE 


Crown Svo, with 40 Illustrations. 





MACDONALD & EVANS, 
4, Adam Street, Adelphi, London, W.C. 


2/6 


GIRLS BY 


Curna—A Repvetic, 


Price 28. 6d. 


Hourp. 


tion. By 
Reatiry 1n Poetry. 





H A v CHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, Ww. 


A LEADER: 


Tur Enp or tHe Dua ConrTrot. 
Aw AnGLo-Frencu ALLIANCE. 
Tue Purosoruy or Berason. By Joseru SoLtomoyn. 

By Arcurpatp R. Cotquuoun, M.L.C.E., F.R.Gs 
Tue Peri or Invasion; Itaty’s “ Bott rrom THE Bivr.” 


“In Hien Germany.” 
Tue Sun: Lieut anp Lire or THE WORLD. 
ITALIAN NATIONALISM AND THE WAR WITH TURKEY. 
Tue WaGces QuEsTION IN THE RatLwar Service: A Survey anp a Suaers. 
W. T. Layton. 

By Laurence Hovsmay. 

‘Tue American YELLOW PREss. 
Mowytaiene anp La Borrre as FrRienps any HvussBanps, 

GILBERT COLERIDGE. 
Scenes or Revo.utTionary Lire rn Russia, 


London ; 


a 


THE 


FOR ate ee 


Str Epwarp Grey's SrewaRDsuHIP. 
New Leapers ror OLD, 


By DipLomatico _. 

By Curio. 

By Artuur A, Baumany, 
By Sipyer Low. 


By Axc HIBALD 


Tue Art or J. M. Syxyer. By DarRE Li Fiaais. 
By Forp Mapox Huvuerrer, 


By E. V. Hewanp. 
By Ieyorvs, 


By Syrpyney Broors. 
By Tue Hox, 
By Vantaa, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Ltd. 





Nations. 





‘Messrs. 


(Opposite 


on View; Valued for Probate ; 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601. 





CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE : SOCIETY, 1829. 


SOTHERAN’S WEST- END HOUSE 


Is NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, 
PRINCE'S HALL.) 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
Bought for Cash. 

Telegraphic A Address: | Bookmen, London. 


w zine” (U.S.). 


REPORTS. 








The ONLY Life Assurance Society for the CLERGY 
and their relatives which spends nothing either in 
Dividends to Shareholders or in Commissions to Agents. 





LOW PREMIUMS. —LARGE BONUSES. — ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 


Funds: 


£4,662,049. 





Bonuses already allotted: 


£4,810,459. 





Office: 


2 & 3 The Sanctuary, 


Westminster, S.W. 





No Shareholders. 


No Agents. 


No Commissions. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 





A pure Solution, 
For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest and most Effective Aperien$ 
for Regular Use. 





Writing upon cocoa ‘* THE LANCET” described 
SCHWEITZER'S 


COCOATINA 


s “GENUINE COCOA.” 
The late Sir Andrew Clark, during a Lecture 
to Students, urged upon them to always 
give their patients 


SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


WHY? 


Because it is guaranteed pure and the finest 
beverage for BREAKFAST, LUNCH, and upon 
RETIRING TO REST. 

All Grocers and stores, HOME, INDIA, and 
COLONIES. 


H. SCHWEITZER & CO., Ltd., 
143 York Road, London, N. 
R. ANDERSON & CO., 


ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W. ce 
Insert Advertisements at the low 

rices. Special terms to Institutions, Publi 
anufacturera, &c., on application. 





con 








MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, oldin 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 

8 Doren Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 

Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots. 

Trial orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


Per Dozen, 
Bots. 4-Bots, 


14/6 8/3 


17/6 9/9 








——— 


wow reany DECEMBER ISSUE one sung 


FINANCIAL REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


The Need for a National Storehouse. 
Viscount Hitt, L.C.C. 
Geographical Distribution of Capital and the Interdependence of 
By Norman ANGELL, Author of “ Europe’s Illusion.” 
The Difference Between Business and Personal Investments. By 
Franktin Escuer, Financial Editor of “ Banker’s Maga- 


By Tue Rieur Hon. ru 


INTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL INFORMATION. ANALYSIS OF 
NEW CAPITAL ISSUES. STATISTICAL RECORD, 


Publisher, 2, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, $.W., and al booksellers, 


THE BELLMAN 


An illustrated 


WEEKLY 


which presents the true 


AMERICAN 


point of view. 





Sample copy free. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U.S.A. 











Just Published, Crown 8v9, 48. 6d. 


HEALTH TO DATE: 
The Modern Doctor, with Newer Methods of Cure. 
As explainel by W. T. FERNIE, M.D., 
Author of “‘ Herbal Simples,”’ etc. 





**A valuable and rather exceptional sort of book ..- 
a practical, serious book too . . . delightful anec. 
dotes, literary allusions, and the results of much 
wide reading. A good, sound, honest, real book.” 
—Daily Express, 

“ The author. .. old in years, young in spirit... 
style quite exceptional for vitality ... a plenitude 
of literary allusion such as one rarely meets with 
nowadays. Best of all, this youthful senior, in his 
jovial old age, is still up with the times. A con- 
siderable part could not have been written halfa 
dozen years ago."’"—Scotsman. 

Bristol: JOHN WRIGHT & SONS, Ltd 
London : | Siren, MansuaL & Co., Lrp. 


"NOW READY FOR t DECEMBER, 1s, net, 


THE EXPOSITOR 


EDITED BY THE 


Rev. Sir W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, 
M.A., LL.D. 
CONTENTS. 
Sir W. M. RAMSAY, D.C.L., LL.D, D.D. 
THE THOUGHT OF PAUL. 
The Rev. G. MARGOLIOUTH, M 
THE SADDUCEAN CuRISTIANS OF 
DAMASCUS. 
The Rev. Professor 8. R. DRIVER, D.D. 
Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 
THE BOOK OF JUDGES. 
C. HAROLD DODD, M.A, Mansficid 


Colle Oxford. 
SUCHARISTIC SYMBOLISM IN THE 
FOURTH GOSPE 
The Rev. WILFRID menseengun, 
NOTE ON THE GREAT NOSSION BY 
« ST, LUKE OF ST. MARK VI. 45—viii. 3. 
The Right Rev. J. W. DIGGLE, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Carlis 
The DUTY OF SELF-LOVE. 
The Rev. JAMES MOFFATT, D.D., Litt.D. 
MATERIALS FOR THE PREACHER. 
HODDER & STOUGHTON, Publishers, London. 
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THE CHRISTMAS BOOK FOR CHILDREN 


THIS YEAR IS UNDOUBTEDLY 


THE MAGIC CROOK : 


Or, THE STOLEN BABY. 


A FAIRY TALE 


By GREVILLE MACDONALD, M.D. 


With 62 delightful Pictures and Cover design by ARTHUR 
HUGHES. Large crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 6s. net. 






All children and their parents who remember George Mac- 
Donald’s Fairy Stories will delightin THE MAGIC CROOK, 
written by his eldest son. It is full of imaginative writing 
stirring adventure, and fun, quite of its own kind, and the pictures’ 
by Arthur Hughes, who illustrated all the children’s stories 
George MacDonald wrote, are full of charm and humour, 








READY DECEMBER 2nd. 6s. net. 











—_— 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER, Gd. net, of 


THE VINEYARD. ‘eure’ 


MAGAZINE 


Devoted to the Literature of Peasant Life, contains— 


A Folk Carol from Warwickshire. 
With Music and Portraits, By 








A Frontispiece—Noél, by Richter 
The World's Hope 





ACarol, By Rev. R. 5S. Gales Cecil J. Sharp 

The Feast of the Child. With The Birthdiy—A Story. By Maude 
illastration from a Giotto fresco | Egerton King 

Two Poems. By J. A. Campbell A Poem—Christmas, By Annie 

God's Truce. By Selma Laverléf Mathe son 

A Poem, By Nancy Campbell How Kit and the Dog Saved the 





Lamb. By Greville MacDonald 
A Sangean Noél, By Rev. B. 8, 
Gales 


A Study in Toys. By Ethel Blount. 
With 29 Ilustrations 
By Rev. R. 8. Gales 








A Poem. 








London: A. C. FIFIELD, 13 CLIFFORD’S INN, E.C. 





THE TIMES SAYS: 


“THIS IS A CAPITAL BOOK OF TRAVEL 
AND ADVENTURE, GRAPHIC AND 
INSTRUCTIVE.” 


THE DREADNOUGHT 
OF THE DARLING 


By C. E. W. BEAN, author of “On the Wool Track,” 

etc. Illustrated. 5s. net. Just Published. 
_ The British-Australasian says :—“This is not a book to be taken 
in tabloid form—it should be carried as a whole. The present 
writer picked it up early one evening and remained in his chair 
until every line had been read. ‘To the Englishman the book will 
introduce what Mr. Bean calls the ‘real Australia.’ ... It will 
teach him what a wonderful dominion lies overseas and help him 
to understand some of its problems and perplexities. It will make 
him familiar with a country where they breed men, staunch and 
true. The Australian reader will get a similar lesson. A very 
small percentage of Australians know the West from personal 
observation ; here is its modern-day guise and its past history 
laid before them.” 


____ ALSTON RIVERS’ 6s. NOVELS. 
THE MOVING CAMP 


By EVA LATHBURY, author of “The People Downstairs.” 


THE MOMENT 


By ERNEST DAVIES, author of “Dives and Son.” 


A SHELTERED WOMAN 


By Mrs. H. H. PENROSE, author of “ Denis Trench,” 


FIRE |’ THE FLINT 


By Mrs. J. 0. ARNOLD, author of “The Fiddler.” 


FELLOW PRISONERS 




























CHRISTMAS GIFT BOOKS 


IN 


English, French & German 


PRICES TO SUIT EVERY PURSE. 








NEWEST BOOKS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS OF ALL AGES 





THE LITTLE BOOKS THAT WOMEN LOVE 


dn dainty soft leather bindings). 








BEAUTIFUL ART CALENDARS 





GIFT BOOKS of Every Description FOR MEN 





Useful Presents in the 





Stationery Department 





ATTACHE CASES. BOOK CARRIERS. 
CARD TABLES. HAND BAGS. WRITING CASES. 
LIBRARY REQUISITES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 





Illustrated Catalogue Free on Application. 








The Times Book Club Circulating 
Library is Now Open to the 
General Public. 


In response to numerous applications and enquiries it 

has been decided to accept a limited number of Subscrip- 

tions for The Times Book Club alone—the Circulating 

Library of which has hitherto been reserved for the use 
of Annual Subscribers to The Times. 


FULL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 


THE TIMES BOOK GLUB 


376 to 384 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 








By R. K. WEEKES, author of“ The Fall of the Cards.” 
LONDON: ALSTON RIVERS, LTD., 21-22 BROOKE STREET, EC. 











esencaa 


Telephone : Gerrard 5390 (five limes). Telegrams: Unieme, Londen. 
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A SELECTED LIST OF 


B. T. BATSFORD’S PUBLICATIONS 


ESPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR PRESENTATION, 





These books are all well written and beautifully illustrated, and apgeet 
strongly to Laymen interested in Architecture and the Decorative 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE 
RENAISSANCE IN FRANCE. 


A History of the Evolution of the Arts of Building, Decoration, 
and Garden Design, under Classical Influence, from 1495 to 
1830. By W. H. WARD, M.A., A.R.I.B.A., Author of “ French 
Chateaux and Gardens in the XVIth Century.” With 465 
Illustrations. T'wo vols., large 8vo, art linen, gilt, 30s. net. 
Tur Day TereGraru.—* Here are two stately volumes, produced with all 


the beautiful finish for which Mr, Batsford’s firm is so justly famous, and 
deévoted to a subject of extreme interest to all students of art and architecture.” 


ENGLISH IRONWORK OF THE 


XVIIth and XVIIIth CENTURIES. An Historical 
and Analytical Account of the Development of Exterior 
Smithcraft. By J. STARKIE GARDNER, Author of “English 
Armour,” “ Old Silverwork,” etc. Containing 330 pages with 
over 250 Illustrations, including a Series of 88 Collotype Plates, 
from special photographs. Quarto, bound in art linen, gilt, 
from a special design, £2 2s. net. 


A HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE 
IN LONDON. Arranged to illustrate the 


course of Architecture in England to the middle of the 
XVIIIth Century, with a sketch of the preceding European 
styles, by WALTER H. GODFREY. With a Preface by 
Puitie Norman, LL.D., F.S.A. Containing 250 Illustrations, 
and 7 folding Mups, accompanied by an annotated guide to all 
the Buildings shown. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. net. 


Tur ConnoissEeur.—‘‘Armed with this volume as a guide, the ordinary reader, 
ina few pleasantly spent afternoons, can gain more intimate and thorough 
knowledge of London Architecture, and the styles of English Architecture in 
general, than by weeks of ordinary study.” 


OLD CLOCKS AND WATCHES 


AND THEIR MAKERS. ByF. J. BRITTEN. Third 
Edition, much enlarged. Containing 800 pages with 800 Illus- 
trations, mostly from Photographs. Large 8vo, cloth gilt, 
15s. net. 
Tue Dairy TeteGrara.—* The lover of quaint and beautiful things will find 
a rich feast in the pages of this magnificent volume.” 


ENGLISH HOUSE DESIGN : 
A Review of the Best Achievements in English Domestic 
Architecture from 16th to 20th Centuries, including numerous 
Examples of Contemporary Design. By ERNEST WILL- 
MOTT, F.R.I.B.A. With 155 Illustrations. Royal 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. net. 


T.P.’s Werxiy.—“ ‘ English House Design’ is the finest exposition that I have 
seen, within small limits, of the theory and practice of building. If only the 
public would assimilate the ideas of this book, a hideous or inconvenient house 
would ke a curiosity rather than a commonplace.” 


PENMANSHIP OF THE XVIth, 


XVIIth, AND XVIIIth CENTURIES. A Series of 
Typical Examples from English and Foreign Writing Books. 
Selected by LEWIS F. DAY, with short critical notes by 
Percy J. Smiru. Containing over 100 Examples, carefully 
reproduced from the rare originals, Crown 4to, half-bound, 


18s. net. 
ENGLISH LEADWORKE: ITS 


ART AND HISTORY. By LAWRENCE WEAVER, 
F.S.A. Containing 280 pages, illustrated by upwards of 
400 Photographs and Drawings of Fonts, Rainwater Heads, 
Cisterns and Garden Tanks, Spires, Vanes, Garden Statues, 
Vases, etc. Large 4to, bound in art linen, gilt, 25s. net. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH PLATE: 


Ecclesiastical and Secular. By CHARLES JAMES 
JACKSON, F.S.A., Author of “ English Goldsmiths and their 
Marks.” With a Coloured Frontispiece, 76 Plates finely 
executed in Photogravure, and 1,500 other Illustrations chiefly 
from photographs. Two handsome small folio volumes, each 
containing about 600 pages, bound in half morocco. £8 8s. 
net. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF A 
COUNTRY HOUSE. By BR. A. BRIGGS, F.R.I.B.A., 
Author of “ Bungalows and Country Residences, ” ete, With 
71 Illustrations. “Large 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. net. 


B. T. BATSFORD is anxious that no one should give as 
He will therefore be glad to send selections of his publieations for inspeetion 


approved. 
rough leading booksellers. 





rts. 


NOW COMPLETED—A WORK OF NATIONAL IMPORTANCE, 


Forming 2 handsome folio volumes, offered for the present at the Original 
subscription price, viz., beund in 2 vols. half morocco, gilt, &7 7s. net; or in 
2 cloth portfolios, price £6 6s. net. 


THE DOMESTIC ARCHITEC. 
TURE OF ENGLAND DURING THE TUDOR 
PERIOD. By THOMAS GARNER and ARTHUR 
STRATTON, A.R.I.B.A, Containing 192 folio Plates (size 
19 inches by 14 inches), of which 120 consist of choice Photo. 
graphic views of Exteriors and Interiors of the finest Houses 
of the Period; the remaining Plates comprising Measured 
Drawings and Sketches of the most interesting Constructive 
and Ornamental Details, while numerous Plans and other 
Illustrations are interspersed in the text. 

Taz Morsine Post.—‘ A work that will live as a noble monument to the 

Domestic Architecture of England, scholarly research, and printing.” 

Taz Dainty Tetecrars.—“ Mr. Batsford has once more laid all men of taste 
under a deep obligation to his artistic generosity by the production of yet 


another re ‘those magnificent volumes with which his name has now become 
associate 


PIRANESI. 
By ARTHUR SAMUEL. Containing an Account of the Life, 
Work, and Influence of this celebrated Etcher, illustrated by 
25 reproductions of Typical Examples of his work. Large 
8vo, cloth gilt, 12s. 6d. net. 


DECORATION, 1680—1800. By GEORGE MON. 
TAGUE ELLWOOD. Second Edition revised and enlarged. 
Containing 200 Plates illustrating upwards of 400 Examples 
from photographs. Quarto, bound in art linen. 25s. net. 
Tue Mornine Post.—‘ Mr. Ellwood seems to have obtained access to every 
great private collection in this country, and from the great mass of material 
thus placed at his disposal he has chosen his specimens for illustration with 
infallible taste and judgment.” 


LONDON HOUSES from 1660 to 1820, 
A Consideration of their Architecture and Detail. By A. E, 
RICHARDSON and C. L. GILL, Architects. Containing 
100 Plates, reproduced from specially taken photographs, 
showing the development of the Town House from 1660 to 
1820, with descriptive text. Large S8vo, cloth gilt, lis. net. 


To the architect no less than to the student of London history and topography 
the volume will be of the greatest interest. 


THE ENGLISH STAIRCASE. An 
Historical Account of its Characteristic Types 
to the End of the XVIIIth Century. By WALTER 
H. GODFREY, Architect. Containing 63 full-page Plates, 
finely reproduced in Collotype from specially taken Photo- 
graphs, and numerous Illustrations in the text. Small quarto, 
art linen gilt, 18s. net. 

Tae Darr Tetecrarx.— To the architect this delightful book will be 
invaluable, but ite attractions are by no means exclusively ape |= and 
technical. It makes its appeal to all who care for beautiful fe and honest 
workmanship.” 


THE MANOR HOUSES OF 
ENGLAND. By P. H. DITCHFIELD, M.A, FSA. 
Illustrated by SYDNEY R. JONES. Containing 200 Illus- 
trations. Large 8vo, art linen, 7s. 6d. net. 

Tax Mornxine Post.—“ It is written with complete knowledge of the subject 


out of a full appreciation of its historical significance and in a very p! 
atyle of English. The pictures, too, are excellent.” 


THE CHARM OF THE ENGLISH 
VILLAGE. By P. H. DITCHFIELD, MA. FSA 
Illustrated by SYDNEY R. JONES. Containing 120 lustre 
tions. Large 8vo, art linen, 7s. 6d. net. 


Tar Darr Terecrara.—“ It is a volume which no lover ef our besutifal 
old homely country places should fail to see and read.”’ 


THE GROWTH OF THE 
ENGLISH HOUSE. A Short Ry’! of its 
Architectural Develo opment _ from A.D. 1100 
to 1800. By J. ALFRED GOTCH, F.3.A., FRLBA. 
With 267 Illustrations from Photographs and Drawings. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. net. 

Tus Srrcraror.—* Putting aside ali extravagance of 


be recommended te the architect for its aceuracy, the layman for is 
attractiveness, and te both for the wisdom and catholicity ef taste shown 


throughout by its author.” 
resent a book that has not been soem and 
his either direct or 


*.* Further particulars of the above and of many © other attractive books on artistic subjects wil be sent 
free application. 


post 


B. T. BATSFORD, Publisher, 94 High Holborn, _kondon. 
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SOME BEAUTIFUL BOOKS. 


“The productions of Messrs. Jack for this season are amazingly beautiful.”—Mr. C. K. SHORTER in The Sphere. 








NOW COMPLETE. 


A HISTORY OF PAINTING. 


By HALDANE MACFALL. With an Introduction by 
FRANK BRANGWYN. In Eight Volumes. [Illustrated 
with 200 Reproductions in Colour of the World’s most 


Famous Pictures. 


Vol. I. THE RENAISSANCE IN CENTRAL ITALY. 
» I. THE RENAISSANCE IN VENICE. 
» ll. THE LATER ITALIANS AND THE GENIUS OF 
SPAIN. 
IV. THE RENAISSANCE IN THE NORTH AND THE 


FLEMISH GENIUS. 
THE DUTCH GENIUS. 
THE FRENCH GENIUS. 
VII. THE BRITISH GENIUS, 
» VIII. THE MODERN GENIUS. 
Price 7s. 6d. net per volume. £3 net the set. 


The Publishers have introduced an alternative binding and can 
now supply any volume separately at 7s. 6d. net. These volumes 
form ideal gift books. 


“Never before has publisher offered so handsome an art volume to the pullic 
at so reasonable a price. . .. Those who cre interested in only one period of 
art are not forced to buy the whole eight volumes, although I doubt very much 
if there are many lovers of pictures who will not desire to possess the set after 
seeing Volume I.”—HOLBROOK JACKSON in Black and White. 


THE BOOK OF DECORATIVE 


FURNITURE: Its Form, Colour, and History. 


By EDWIN FOLEY. With 100 Reproductions in Full 
Colour from Drawings by the Author, and 1,000 text Ilus- 
trations; correlated Charts of British Woodwork Styles, 
etc., etc. 2 vols., cloth gilt, £2 10s. net the set. 


“Tt isa handsome volume, and its beauty of colour alone raises it toa high 
rank among books of furniture. ... Mr. Foley's examples are chosen with 
great care, and are reproduced admirably. That he sets great store by them is 
shown by his elaborate descriptions of the plates. He has had the happy 
thought of combining into one design several articles, such as oakwork, 
tapestry, and architectural effects, the result being to produce a real picture 
rather than a mere example of cabinet work.”—Athenzum. 


ROSES. 
By H. R. DARLINGTON (Member of Council National Rose 
Society). “The Present Day Gardening” Series. A practical 
book on Roses for the Garden and for Exhibition. Eight | 
Plates reproduced from actual specimens in their natural 
colours. Boards, 2s. 6d. net. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. This Series 
is edited by R. Hoorzr Puarson, the Editor of the Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle, and each volume has been entrusted to 
the most eminent expert of the day in his particular subject. 


“Each volume is written by a high authority, or several high authorities, 
end contains eight very handscme coloured plates. The text gives directions 
for cultivation and propagation, and treats of hybrids, diseases, exhibitions, 
botanical characters, and everything connected with the plants on which a 
gardener can desire knowledge. They are marvels of cheapness and of the 
§reatest value to the professional and the amateur .’'—Spectater. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


“No publishing house has done more for the 
young person’s Book Beautiful than the Jacks.”— 
The Daily Chronicle. 


GIRLS. Original, Interesting, Simple, and Effective. By 
various Living Writers. Cloth. 5s, net. 
These plays are all original, and have not previously been published. They 
have been selected out of a very large somata of manuscripts with a view to 
securing what is really suitable for acting by normal boys and girls. The plays 


are of all kinds, and instructive notes are given regardi reparation of 
costume, stage scenery, &c. at woke 


Vv. 
VI. 




















THE “SHOWN TO THE CHIL- 
DREN” SERIES. 
Edited by LOUEY CHISHOLM. Now Volumes with many 
Plates in Colour :— 
GARDENS. Pictured by J. H. KELMAN and OLIVE 
ALLEN. The Text by J. A. HENDERSON. A simple, 
practical, and beautiful gardening book for young people, 


STARS. By ELLISON HAWKS. 


“This volume presents the marvels of astronomy in so attractive a guise 
that wany a grown-up might easily and profitably yicid to its allurements.” 


—Daily Telegraph. 
Cloth gilt, gilt top, 2s. 6d. net per vol. 





THE STORY OF FRANCE. 


Told to Boys and Girls by MARY MACGREGOR. Mlustrated 
with 20 original Drawings in Colour by W. RAINEY. 
Square 8vo, picture cloth, and blue cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net, 


The author has the rare gift of interesting young people in history, her little 
book on “ Stories of King Arthur's Knights” in the ‘‘ Told to the Children” 
Series having reached a circulation of no fewer than 60,000 copies, 





*,* The £200 Prize Story for Boys. 
A NAVAL STORY. 


Of absorbing interest. Full of Fun and Adventure. 


CONTRABAND TOMMY. A Tale 
of the Dreadnought Era. 
By CHARLES GLEIG (late Lieut. R.N.). 


MURRAY URQUHART. Cloth gilt, 5s. 


“ We will wager that no better boys’ book will be written this year.” 
—Spectator, 


Illustrated by 





ARTHUR’S KNIGHTS. 
“Morte d’Arthur” and 


KING 
Stories from the 
the “ Mabinogion.” 
Retold by HENRY GILBERT. With a series of 16 Original 
Coloured Drawings and Binding Design by WALTER 
CRANE. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 





PLUTARCH’S LIVES FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS. 
Freely’ retold by W. H. WESTON. With a series of 16 
Original Drawings in Colour by W. RAINEY. Square 8vo, 
cloth gilt, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 





A Beautiful Edition Illustrated by a New Artist. 


HANS ANDERSEN’S FAIRY 


TALES. 

Translated by H. OSKAR SOMMER. With a series of 24 
Original Drawings in Colour and Binding Design by CECILE 
WALTON. Large square 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 


“Miss Cecile Walton has enhanced their charm by more than a score of 
really artistic and imaginative pictures in colour.”— Standard. 


NURSERY RHYMES. 
Selected by LOUEY CHISHOLM. 109 Illustrations in Colour, 
200 in Black-and-White. 4to, artistically bound in cloth, 
5s. net; also paper sides, buckram back, 5s, net. 


“ With pictures as free of fanciful rubbish and as frankly and jollily juvenile 
as it is possible for pictures to be.’’"—Morning Post. 











EVERY BOY’S BOOK OF HOB- 
BIES. By CECIL H. BULLIVANT, Author of “Home 
Fun.” The Workshop at Home. Indoor Hobbies. 
Collecting. Outdoor Hobbies. The Keeping of Pets. 
Profusely Dlustrated. Large 8vo, cloth. 5s. net. 


“ Wecan think of no hobby appealing to boys that is not dealt with in this 
bright, fat volume.”"—Captai.. 








WONDER TALES OF OLD 
JAPAN. 


By ALAN LESLIE WHITEHORN. [Illustrated with a 
series of 12 Coloured Illustrations by SHOZAN OBATA. 


Square 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 
A collection of simple tales of old Japan based on Japanese folk-lore, 





London : 


T. C. and E. C. JACK, 67 Long Acre, W.C.; 
and all Booksellers. 
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* CONSTABLE’S LIST 


A LITTLE PILGRIMACE IN ITALY (12s. 6d net) 

_' Olave M. Potter 
With er 100 Illustrations, including 8 in Colours by 
YOSHIO MARKINO, the Japanese Artist in London. 

Times: ‘‘ The book is written with much delicate charm, and the illustrations 
are delightful.” y 

Daily Mail: ‘‘The book is illustrated by that delightful Japanese artist whose 
work England has already learnt to love.” : ad A 

British Weekly: “ A dainty and charming book ; it should not be missed. 

Scotsman: ‘‘ English lovers of Italy cannot but enjoy reading it, a book of 
cultured good taste and catching enthusiasms.” 


ROLF iN THE W@@DS (6s. net) Ernest Thompson Seton 
With 200 Illustrations by the Author. 
Standard: “ Full of good stories of life beyond frontier civilization.” 
Athenazwm: ‘“‘ An ideal book for boys.”’ 
Truth: “The story thrills with adventure,”” 
Field: “‘ The story is exceedingly good.” — . : : 
Queen: “The author is able to vividly depict life in the woods, and invest his 
narrative with an interest which attracts not only the young but also people of 
mature years.” 


WHERE DORSET MEETS DEVON (7s. 6d. net) 
Francis Bickley 


With 90 Illustrations in Black and White and Colour by 
J.W. KING. 

Standard: “Mr. Bickley has gathered into his pages a good deal of historical 
information. ‘Where Dorset Meets Devon’ is a pleasant book, and its appeal 
Sones by a great number of clever pen-and-ink illustrations by Mr. 
King.” 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF CAVOUR (31s. 6d. net) 


William R. Thayer 
In Two Vols. Fully Illustrated. 


World: ‘* The work is undoubtedly one of merit.’’ 

Daily Mail: ‘ Excellently illustrated, excellently indexed, Mr. Thayer's work 
is not one for students alone but for all who love the story of great deeds, 
— lives, and heroic times. It stirs and uplifts like great music or great 
poetry. 


AN AUSTRALIAN IN CERMANY (6s net) A. D. McLaren 


Daily Graphic : Wage om | able accounts of modern men and movements, 
and of the pressing political problems which influence some of the leading 
moves on the diplomatic chess-board of Europe.” 

Berlin Lokal Anzeiger: ‘‘ The whole book shows evidence of serious and pro- 
found observation, and a power of objective criticism. The reading of such 
criticisms is not only stimulating and refreshing, but it invariably gives food 
for reflection.” 


THE SANITY OF ART (1s. net, paper; 1s. 6d. net, cloth) 
Bernard Shaw 


The Outlook: “. . . first-rate criticism, musical and dramatic, and literary, 
in the author's especially spirited and torrential manner.” 





























= Trish Ti mes: ‘* here is a singular charm about this book.” 
THE COMMENTS OF BACSHOT (3s. 6d. net) 
. J. A. Spender 


A Second Series of the delightful essays which were received 
with enthusiasm by Press and Public a few years ago. 





~ New and Cheaper Edition of OLIVER GOLDSMITH’S MASTER POEM _ 

THE DESERTED VILLACE (7s. 6d. net) Oliver Goldsmith 
With 40 Illustrations in Colour and several in Black and 
White by W. LEE HANKEY. 


Daily Telegraph: ‘“‘ No daintier present could be given to anyone than this.” 
Pall Malt Gazette: ‘‘ A stately and handsome volume.” 


EICHTEEN CAPITALS OF CHINA (21s. net) 
Dr. William E. Cell, M.A. 


LIVERPOOL ADDRESSES cn ETHICS of SOCIAL WORK | 
(4s. 6d. net) John MacCunn 


ESSAYS AND CRITICISMS (7s. 6d. net) 
By the Military Correspondent of ‘ The Times’ 


LETTERS OF AN ENCLISHMAN (3s. 6d net) 
By a Well-known Writer 
THE CORNER OF HARLEY STREET (4s. 6d. net) 


THE LITTLE GREEN CATE (2nd Imp.) (5s.) 
Stella Callaghan 


Manchester Guardian: “A strong book, extraordinarily pretty. Miss 
Callaghan writes with charm and humour,” 
Robert Halifax 


A WHISTLING WOMAN (6s. ) 

Morning Post: “‘ From cover to cover the book is alive with human interest. 
There is ae of the sensational slum story. We move through the flaring 
main streets and yet we are continually rubbing shoulders with some of the 
sternest realities of life, A real work of art,” 


QUEED (6s.) Sydnor Harrison 
6th Edition nearly EXHAUSTED. 7th Edition in the Press. 
Over 100,000 Copies Sold in England and America. 

Daily Telegraph: “* It is a very fine tale, by a novelist of exceptional ability, 
the story is engressing all through, and the scenes are powerfully dramatic.” 


THE LONG ROLL (3rd Imp.) (6s.) Mary Johnston 


Pall Mall: “A piece of descriptive writing of the rarest excellence. The 
* Long Roll’ is a great literary achievement,” 


LADIES WHOGE BRICHT EYES (6s.) F. Madox Hueffer 


Morning Post: “ A brilliant achievement.” 
Daily Telegraph: “‘ The cleverest story Mr. Hueffer has written.” 




















FREDERICK WARNE & Co, 


A SELECTION OF THE SEASON’S GIFT BOOKS 


THE QUENCHLESS FIRE 


By SILAS K. HOCKING. Illustrated by ARTHUR TWIDR, 
3s. 6d. 


“Tn all romantic fiction it would be hard to find anything more Creative of 
interest and enjoyment than a novel by Silas K. Hocking. This latest work ig 
one of marked vigour—full of descriptive power and shrewd humour,” 


THE SMUGGLERS OF HAVEN QUAY 


By HAROLD VALLINGS. With Ilustrations in Colour ang 
Black and White by LANCELOT SPEED. 3s. 6d, 


“*A powerful romance of the doings of the brave, if lawless, men who carried 
on the contraband trade all along our southern shores in the old days of heavy 
protective duties.” 


OF GREAT NATIONAL INTEREST. 


OUR HOME RAILWAYS : 
HOW THEY BECAN AND HOW THEY ARE WORKED 


By W. J. GORDON. Complete in two volumes, forming 
a work of great historical and general value. Medium 8yo, 
cloth gilt, gilt top, each 6s. net. Also handsomely bound in 
half eee extra gilt top, each 10s, net. Richly Illus. 
trated. 


THE CHEAPEST EDITION IN THE WORLD 


SHAKESPEARE’S 
COMPLETE WORKS 


Universal Edition, 2s, net. 1,136 pages. Crown 8vo, gilt, 


“No edition of Shakespeare has ever been put on the market which so 
marvellously combines cheapness and worth as this excellent volume does,” 
—Aberdeen Free Press, 


Delightful books for the boy and girl you love. 


* Messrs. Warne’s delightful Picture Books are known and appreciated in 
every nursery.’’—Studio, 


MR. L. LESLIE BROOKE'S NEW VOLUME 


THE TAILOR AND THE CROW 


Filled with Pictures drawn with that deftness of touch 
and grasp of character that make up a masterpiece of 
draughtsmanship and humour. Full cloth gilt, 2s. 6d, net. 
Mr. Brooke has provided a gem of art and humour in his 
delicious conception of a famous nursery story. The illustra- 
tions live. 

“No artist of the day has a greater power of firm and humorous outline.” 


MOTHER GOOSE : or, THE OLD 
NURSERY RHYMES 


Forty-eight Illustrations in Colour, by KATE GREENAWAY. 
Picture boards, cloth back, 1s. 6d. net. One of Miss Green- 
away’s most unique Picture books—issued in a delightful 
setting. 


KATE GREENAWAY’S 
BIRTHDAY BOOK for Children 


With an Illustration for each Day in the Year, and Twelve 
full-paged Coloured Plates, by KATE GREENAWAY. 
Attractive new form. Cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 


NEW TITLE IN “ PETER RABBIT” BOOKS 


THE TALE OF TIMMY TIPTOES 


By BEATRIX POTTER. Containing 27 Coloured Illustra- 
tions by the Author. 1s. 6d. net, cloth gilt, gilt edges; or 
1s. net, art paper boards, flat back. 

Other Titles in the Series. 


The Tale of Peter Rabbit—The Tale of Squirrel Nutkin—The Tailor 
of Gloucester—The Tale of Benjamin Bunny—The Tale of Two Bad 
Mice—The Tale of Mrs. Tiggy Winkle—The Tale of Mr. Jeremy Fisher 
—The Tale of Tom Kittén—The Tale of Jemima Puddle Duck—The 
Tale of the Flopsy Bunnies—The Tale of Mrs. Tittlemouse. 


A Dainty lilustrated Catalogue will be sent at once 
on Application. 








LONDON: 10 ORANGE STREET, W.C. 








CHANDOS HOUSE, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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~ NEW BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


MR. ARTHUR L. HUMPHREYS 











THE CHEERFUL DAY By Reginald Lucas 


Author of “ Another Point of View,” ‘‘ When all the World is Young,” &c. Five Shillings net. 
The Dundee Courier says :—‘* The author makes his characters talk, and their talk is of the sort to arouse interest 
and awaken thought. ‘The Cheerful Day’ is delightful reading, and we could wish for more of it.” 
The Observer says :—“ ‘ The Cheerful Day’ is a highly companionab!e book.” 


THE LITTLE VILLAGE By Emery Pottle 


Three Shillings and Sixpence net. 


The Athenaeum says :-—“* The Little Village’ is intended for the solitary men and women who, like the author, 
‘come alone to silent places with the same passion of a high desire too great for their hearts.’ . . . Its imaginative charm 
and the delicacy of its workmanship will awaken sympathy in those whose sympathy alone the author would value, 
especially if they be lovers of Italy.” 


THE BORGIAS By Alexandre Dumas 


(The New Volume in the Historical Series of the Royal Library.) 
Paper covers, Twelve Shillings net. Paper boards, ‘I'welve Shi!lings and Sixpence net. 


ESSAYS OF ELIA By Charles Lamb 


(The New Volume in the Belles Lettres Series of the Royal Library.) 
Paper covers or paper boards, Six Shillings net. 


THEWATTEAU SERIES OF CHOICE LITTLE BOOKS 


NEW VOLUMES. Two Shillings and Sixpence each net. 
Mrs. Browning’s Love Sonnets. Byron’s Love Poems. Letters of Love. La Rochefoucauld’s Maxims. 
Because I Love You. Posies and Kisses. Letters of Passion. Blake’s Songs of Innocence. 





BOOKS BY LORD ROSEBERY 
Published by ARTHUR L. HUMPHREYS 


CHATHAM: His Early Life and Connections 


Twelve Shillings net. 


The Spectator says :—-“‘ Lord Rosebery’s book on the younger Pitt was a brilliant study, but this examination of the 
sources of the elder Pitt’s character is more brilliant still. The grace and wit are more abundant. The power of com- 
dressing the characters of those who tread the well-peopled political stage into a few words—almost epigrammatic, but 
more truthful than epigram—is astonishing.” 


NAPOLEON: The Last Phase 


Seven Shillings and Sixpence. 


The Manchester Guardian says :—“ Beginning with a clear and searching analysis of the sources for the story of 
Napoleon’s captivity, Lord Rosebery goes on to describe the personages whose actions must be noticed and accounted 
for, he deals in order with the question at issue between the prisoner and his captors, tells of the daily life of the 
Emperor during his detention, and makes orderly presentment of the chief heads of the great man’s conversations and 
self-revelations, brushing aside everywhere the non-essentials and seizing upon the salient points throughout, so that the 
result is a vivid picture, accurate as well as interesting.” 


LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
A REMINISCENCE AND A STUDY. 


Three Shillings and Sixpence. 


The Westminster Gazette says :—“ A most interesting and vivid sketch. In the region of biography Lord Rose- 
bery’s is, of course, a master-hand ; and this little book will rank among the most fascinating products of his pen. It is 
throughout exceedingly generous and sympathetic in tone, and as a literary achievement is of the highest order.” 





A. L. HUMPHREYS. 187 Piccadilly, London, W., and all Booksellers. 
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WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & Go., Lid. 


WILLIAM DALRYMPLE MAC- 


LAGAN, Bishop of Lichfield, afterwards 
Archbishep of York. By F. D. HOW. With Photo- 
gravure and other Illustrations. Cloth, 16s. net. 


The most Important Biography of the Autumn Season. 








MRS. FULLER MAITLAND’S NEW BOOK. 


BY LAND AND BY WATER. 
By ELLA FULLER MAITLAND, Author of “Day Book of 
Bethia Hardacre,” Joint Author of “The Etchingham Letters.” 
Cloth, 6s. 





Messrs. GARDNER, DARTON & Co. (Ltd.) regret there should be any 
difficulty in supplying cepies of 


CANON HORSLEY'S REMINISCENCES, 
ENTITLED 


I REMEMBER, 


but no time Is being lost in reprinting, and it is hoped that 
the Second Edition will be on Sale Next Week. 





MR. JOHN MASEFIELD’S NEW BOOK. 


JIM DAVIS. 


By JOHN MASEFIELD, Author of “Captain Margaret,” 
“ Martin Hyde,” etc. Cloth, 6s. 
“ A book that would have delighted Stevenson.” —Punch. 


“A book of adventure which Daan comparison with ‘ Treasure Island,’ 
and sustains that trial not ill.’’—Athenzum. 





The New Volume in Darton's Fine Art Series. 


CAPTIVE ROYAL CHILDREN. 
By G. I. WHITHAM, Author of “Basil, the Page.” Illus- 
trated by A. G. Watxesr, Sculptor. Printed on superfine 
paper. Cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


“Exceedingly welltold. . . . The illustrations are charming.” —Truth, 
**Miss Whitham is at her best.""—Church Times, 


s = — 





Uniform with “The Animal Why Book,” now in 
its Third Edition. 


PADS, PAWS, AND CLAWS. 


By W. E. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., A.L.S. Pictures by Epwin 

Norie, R.B.A. 114 by 8}, paper boards, cloth back, 5s. net. 

An original book on a new plan; the coloured illustrations in chromo litho- 
graphy are mounted on brown. paper. 


“Ripe experience and highly developed observation appear on every page 
+» . departure which should win approval,’’—Athenzum, 


Just Out. 





THE MOST POPULAR ANNUALS. 


CHATTERBOX. 


Cloth boards, gilt, 5s.; Paper boards, 3s. 
416 LARGE NEARLY 300 
PAGES. ILLUSTRATIONS. 
** Still holds its own as first favourite.’’—Scotsman, 
Either of these volumes is A CHILD’S LIBRARY IN ITSELF, and 


sontains more reading matter than three ordinary 3s. 6d. boys’ or 
girls’ books. 


12 COLOURED 
PLATES, 


FOR 


SUNDAY READING i YOUNG. 


416 Large Pages. 250 New Illustrations. 4 Coloured Plates. 
Paper boards, 3s.; cloth boards, 5s. 


NOTHING BETTER.—‘ Wecan imagine nothing better calculated to 
encourage reasonable Sunday observance in the schoolroom and nursery.” 
—Times, 


FOR BOYS. THE PRIZE. FOR GIRLS, 


About 70 Illustrations, besides 13 Coloured Plates. 
Is. 2d., 1s. 6d., 2s., and 2s. 6d. 





LEADING STRINGS. THE BABY’s ANNUAL. 
Large Type. ls. 6d. and 2s. 6d. Easy Words. Abundance 


of Illustrations. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & Co., Ltd, 
3 & 4 Paternoster Buildings, London, E.C, 





———__, 


Now Ready. 
A NEW WORK ON 
ECONOMICS BY AN EXPERT. 


THE THEORY OF 
DISTRIBUTION AND 
CONSUMPTION. 


By THOMAS LLOYD, 
Senior Editor of the “Statist.” 
Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 








“Economic science has been so often expounded as g 
theory of production that a certain air of novelty 
necessarily attaches to a book which expounds it, first 
and last, as atheory of consumption. Mr. Lloyd's treatise 
deals with its subject by examining the recent economic 
progress of the United Kingdom, India, the Crows 
Colonies and Protectorates, and the self-governing 
Dominions, Commonwealths, and Unions; and by finding 
in their history and prospects support for the doctrine 
that the best Imperial policy is directed towards increas. 
ing the purchasing power of the people, raising their 
standard of living, aud making them more efficient as 
censumers. The work goes over controversial ground 
at every step, but it is both well informed and freely 
thought out, and cannot fail to prove profitable reading to 


pstudents interested in its subject."—The Scotsman. 





To be had of all Booksellers and Libraries. 





PUBLISHERS : 


J. NISBET & Co., Ltd., 22 Berners Street, 


London, W. 





Messrs.BU MPUS, of 350 Oxford St., 


have just issued a Catalogue of the 


Newest Books for Xmas, and also a 


specially selected List of First, Best, and 
Scarce Editions of the Greatest Authors 
and most notable Illustrators. Post-free on 


application. Telephone. 1651 Paddington 


THE STORMING OF LONDON 
AND THE THAMES VALLEY CAMPAIGN. 
A Military Study of the Conquest of Britain by the Angles. 
By MAJOR P. T. GODSAL, 
1 Vol. Demy 8vo. With Maps. 10s. 6d. net. 


In this book Bede’s statement that Aella, King of the South Saxons, had the 
sole command of all the southern invaders of Britain is shown to be true, and 
Aella’s mysterious title of Bretwalda is explained. 

Spectator.—“ The first thing to say of the intricate and carefully pursued 
hypothesis which is unfolded in this book is that it commands respect. . « « 
We have certainly found it very interesting.”’ 


HARRISON & SONS, or any Bookseller. 

NHE NEW DORSET STORY. 

“MERLE OF THE WESSEX HILLS.” By C. R. HA 

Publisher, Horace Commin, Bournemouth. 3s. 64. net. 

Trade supplied by Simpkin, Marshall and Co., London. 

Times.—“ Leaves one in a thoroughly good humour and still scenting the 
fresh country air of Wessex.” 

Country Ilafe.—-“‘ The story is sincere , 
and charm,” . 


} OOKS FOR XMAS.—Onr new Catalogue, containing the 
best Books of the season; Books for Children, Bibles, Prayer a0 
Hymn Books, Standard Books in Leather Binding, &c., will be seut post free 





« » the country fancies have grace 








on receipt of a ° 
A. & F. DENNY, 147 Strand, London, W.C. 
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viessrs. I METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS. 





GENERAL LITERATURE 


quis By MAURIC E MAETERLINCK. Translated by 
TEIXEIRA DE MA‘ TOS. Feap. 8vo. 3s. Gd. net. 
[Third Edition in the Press. 
all the charm of the author's gentle and 


lost, 
great subject by a great writer and brave 


«A piece of literature \ sae has 
courageous — aality. Bi . 
° oes Juminou 


—Onlooke 
THE 


A Fairy Play in Six Acts. By 


BLUE BIRD. 


MAURICE MAE - RLINCK, Translated by A. TETXETRA 
DE MATTOS. With 25 Illustrations in Colour by F. CAYLEY 
ROBINSON. Crown an. Gilt top. 21s. net. [Second Edition. 


“The illustrations are poetic, grace ful, delicate in cuuception, admirably 


rewn "—Truth. 


MAURICE MAETERLINCK. By EDWARD 


THOMAS. With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
| Se cond Edition in the Press. 
“Mr. Thomas has made a fa u‘ing st tudy of one of the most interesting 


firnres in t the world of modern literature. **__ Westmi toon Gazette. 


OLO LAMPS FOR NEW. by E. V. LUCAS. 
Feap. 8v0, gilt top. 65s. | Third Edition in the Press. 

| brought together by the atmoaphe re of urbane humour, of leisure 

quickened by the gift of penetrating but very kindly 


By HILAIRE BELLOC. Feap. 


lt is a 
ood ot and 


HiRSt AND LAST. 


vo. Gilt top. 5s 
“y ry collection of Mr. Bel 
"—Obserw>r, 
iMIMY GLOVER: : His Book. By JAMES M. 
GLOVER. With 18 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
[Third Edition, 
ghtful and unexpected bits of political and literary 


¢ hook of recollections has been published.”"— Daily Mail. 


,; KIRG OF THE WA- KIKUYU. 


loc’s essays is a cornucopia of ideas and im- 


“ Fall of the most d 
6 —Hystarder. 
© No more amousin 


CH BOYES 


By JOHN Boy Es With 12 Illustrations and a Map. 
Demy &vo. 12s. Gd. net. 
“Tt may be antes if any man of modern time has Lo sucha career of 
adventure. . . narrative of Mant and vivid force. 


A PRINCES S OF ADVENTURE : Marie 


Caroline, Duchesse de Eerry. By H. NOEL 
WILLIAMS. With 17 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 
“The heroine stands out alive from these singularly interesting pages.”— 

s ater. 

he author is an able writer with a genuine interest in historical person- 
Daily News. 

HE WOMEN OF SHAKESPEARE. By 

FRANK HARRIS. Demy 8vo. 7s. Gd. net. 

‘This brilliant and proves tiv - y vk is a cor meer ntary which challenges by 


THE RUSSIAN. PEOPLE. " By the Hon. MAURICE 


BARING. With 4 Maps. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 
This lively and we'!l ay ea “ rt cannot fail to | 1 much light and 
t mueh misciie nsion ™ forning Post 


URKEY AND ITS PCOPLE. By Sir EDWIN 

PEARS, Demy 8vo. 12s.6d.net. [Second Edition in the Press. 

“The book is quite admirable in its way of significant facts, its lightly 

} ed but intimate knowledge, its swift vision of the trend of affairs, and its 
woghty but luminous verdicts.’’—-Standard. 

HOME LIFE IN NORWAY. by H. K. DANIELS. 

With 12 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 
an ot w rh ch g.ves au intimate description of the Norwegian people and 


MARIA “THERESA. By MARY M. MOFFAT, 
Author of “ Queen Lou:sa of Prussia.” With 20 Illustrations 
and 2 Maps. Demy 8vo. 10s, 6d. net. 

‘An unusually excellent piece of popular histerical biography.” 

IKE ART OF THE ROMANS. py H B. 
WALTEKS. With a Photogravure and 71 Plates. Wide 

x Reyal 8vo. Gilt top. 15s. net. [Classics of Art. 

(HE EMPRESSES OF ROME. by JosEPH 
McCABE., Ww ith 24 lilustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


- lume, excel oat ly — aan sd, is a model of what this kind of popular 
ry should be.’’- 


—Daily News. 


on 


Vd CoD SGU LETURE. By ALFRED MASKELL, 
FS.A.. Aut nee of “Ivories.” With 60 Plates. Wide Royal 
Svo. Gilt. te 25s. net. [The Connoisseur’s Library. 

ETCHINGS. By FREDERICK WEDMORE. With 44 
lilustrations in Collotype. Wide Royal 8vo. Gilt top. 
20s. net, [The Connoisseur’s Library. 

p pe — h aK ound to be . yme the indispensable companion of every 

nterpre ation of his subj + Mr. Wedmore never fails of imaginative 
thy of subt ruth of expression.’’—Standard, 


T THE COMPLET E BILLIARD PLAYER. 
By CHARLES ROBERTS. With 27 Illustrations and 285 
f Diagrams. De my 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
h, Me. Roberts seems to have produced the best treatise extant for the 
er. The exercises are admirably graduated, Times, 


\ ENICE AND VENETIA. By EDWARD 
iC I TON. With 16 Illustrations in Colour by MAXWELL 
: \RMFTELD, and 12 other IHustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
PREVENTION AND CURE. By EUSTACE 
MILES, M.A. Crown &8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


ITALIAN SCULPTORS. by W. G. WATERS. 
With 52 Plates. Crown 8vo. Gilt top. 7s. 6d. net. 
isefal and compend o us little book of a kind and on a plan wi ich has not 


t s 
e stopted Lefore in England, in which the judgments are sound and just.’ 








FICTION 
THE LIFE EVERLASTING. A Reality of 


Romance. By MARIE CORELLI. C rown Svo. 6s. 
[Fifth Editi de the Press. 
A distinguished author says :—‘‘ There are thousands “y pe I mig¢ht say 
millions, who feet and believe as does Miss Corelli; and to oa m ‘The Life 
Everlasting’ will be a revelation, and they will read it an d devour it.’ 


MRS. MAXON PROTESTS. py ANTHONY 
HOPE. Crown 8vo. 6s. [Third Edition. 
“* Mrs. Maxon Protests’ is a brilliant and significant piece of work.”—Pall 
Mall Gazette. 


HILDA LESSWAYS. by ARNOLD BENNETT, 
Author of “Clayhanger.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
[Seventh Edition in the Press. 
* Hilda Lessways * forms a worthy portion of what may be one of the finest 
trilogies in literature.”’— Bystander. 


THE OUTCRY. by HENRY JAMES, Author of “The 
Finer Grain.” Crown 8vo. 6s. [Fourth Edition in the Press, 
* Exquisite comedy, unspoilt, infinitely laughable.”’—Datly News. 
“The deli licacy and brightness of the total effect achieved by Mr. James are 
triumphant.” — Daily C hronicle. 


UNDER WESTERN EYES. By JOSEPH CONRAD. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. [Second Edition. 
“Here is the book that admirers of Mr. Joseph Conrad’s work have been 
waiting for for some time now. A perfectly poised work of art. Mr. Conrad 
has given us an able and convincing study of a soul in the cruel, remorseless 
grip of hate. He has never done anything etter.” "—Morning Post, 


DAN RUSSEL THE FOX: By E. © SOMER- 
VILLE & MARTIN ROSS, Authors of “Some Experiences of 
an Irish R.M.” Crown 8vo. 6s. [Fourth Edition in the Press. 

“A wholly delightful excursien into Ire land. ... Thesavour and flavour and 
spirit of tke Irish c ountryside set for sport.’’—Times. 

“ A sporting novel, rich in humour, character, sentiment, and romance, and 
written in the authors’ inimitable style.’’—Spectator. 


THE PRODIGAL JUDGE. By VAUGHAN KESTER. 
With 8 Illustrations. Crownf8vo. 6s. 
“ The ony is big with dramatic incidents and breathless adventures.”"—Pall 
Mall Gazetté 
“ There is a distinct flavour, both in humour and incident, of Mark Twain's 
‘Tom Sawyer’ and ‘Huck Finn.’ It is the best book of the kind we have 
met since Mark Twain's stories were published.’’"—Yorkshire Post. 


GOD AND THE KING. By MARJORIE BOWEN, 
Author of “ The Viper of Milan.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
[Third Edition in the Press. 
“ The author has pictured with abeolute and stirring truth t: » life the passions 
of two human souls, and in this way has vivified history with a glory and 
trength of imagination.’’—Couatry Lie. 
By W. PETT 


THANKS TO SANDERSON. 
RIDGE, Author of “Nine to Six-Thirty.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
[Second Edition in the Press. 
“Another characteristic and charming story. told with all its author's 
readiness of sympathetic humour and pathos.’ "Morning Post, 


THE TAMING OF JOHN BLUNT. 
By ALFRED OLLIVANT, Author of “Owd Bob.” Crown 
8vo. 6s. [Second Edition in the Press. 

“ A strong human novel, full of the truth of life.""—Daily Mail. 


LALAGE’S LOVERS. by G. A. BIRMINGHAM, 
Author of “Spanish Gold.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
[Third Edition in the Press. 
* One of the most langhable and delightful stories of the year.” —Observer. 
“A book as full of laughter as any we have read this year.""—Morning Post. 


PETER AND JANE. By S. MACNAUGHTAN, 
Author of “The Fortune of Christina McNab” Crown 8vo. 
6s. [Third Edition. 

** With its touch of comedy, its sound plot, and the verve and spirit of the 
whole action, the story will stand comparison even with its popular fore- 
runner.” —Scotsman. 


THE UNOFFICIAL HONEYMOON. By DOLF 
WYLLARDE, Author of “The Pathway of a Pioneer.” Crown 
8vo. 6s. [Sizth Edition in the Press. 

“The book contains scenes of real beauty, almost of true passion, and in 

Leslie Mackett displays an unusual type of heroine.’’—Times, 


GOOD BOY SELDOM. by OLIVER ONIONS. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. [Second Edition. 
“ The tale is brilliant and full of brilliant passages.’’—Manchester Guardian. 


CAPTIVITY. By ROY HORNIMAN, Author of “Bellamy 
the Magnificent.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“The reader's suspense is splendidly maintained, and rises to a final thrill in 
the dramatic elucidation of the mysterious crime.'’—Daily Telegraph. 


THE LONELY UEEN. by H. C. BAILEY, 
Author of “ Storm and Treasure.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
[Third Edition, 
“The author has made potahet and her spacious times live in this vivid 
and vigorous novel.’’—Truth 


ANTHEA’S GUEST. By Mrs. A. SIDGWICK, 
Author of “ ‘The Lantern Bearers.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
[Fourth Editien in the Press. 
“All the minor characters are as admirably drawn as the principals, and 
there is not a dull page in the book.” —Athenzum, 


MARGARET HARDING. 
GIBBON, Author of “Souls in Bondage.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“Mr. Gibbon can see a picture and read a character; he can coin a phrase 
and imagine a situation; and the result is that he h ~~ a work which 
does not contain a dull page from beginning to end."’—Times, 


By PERCEVAL 





METHUEN & Co., LTD., 36 Essex Street, London, W.C. 
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From Messrs. HERBERT AND DANIEL’S LIST. 
THE REGENT LIBRARY. 


A New Series of Selections from Great Writers. 
Small Crown 8vo. 28. 6d. net each volume, 








Johnson. By Alice yg Leigh Hunt. By Edward 
bone J Iatroduction by G. K. Storer. 
Chestgaten, Wordsworth. By E. Hallam 
Richardson, By Sheila Kayo- — 
mit 
Mary Wollstonecraft. B 
Thomas ioe Peacock. By Camilla Jebb. (Ja “4 
ohare Monluc. By A. W. 
cumen ByRietitien | Ee! 7 ye 
Mrs. Gaskell By E. A. Chad- Shelley. By Roger Ingpen, 
wick. an, 
Jane Austen. By Lady Margaret Sackville. [Jan. 


italian Literature. Illustrated. By Marie-Louise Egerton Castle. 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF JOHN LINGARD, 


1771-13851. By MARTIN HAILE and EDWIN BONNEY. With 
Photogravure Plates. Demy 8vo. 12s. Gd. net. 
“A genuine and permanent piece of literature, and from a literary point of 
view one of the best bicgraphies we have ever had through our hands.’ 
—Durham County Advertiser, 


MODERN SURGERY AND ITS MAKING: 
A Tribute to Listcrism. By C. W. SALEEBY. Demy 8vo. 
10s. Gd. net. 

“Dr. Saleeby has written a great book. There is a crying need under 
modern conditions for such a book.’”’—T.P.’s Weekly. 


THE LIFE OF CARDINAL VAUGHAN. 
By J. G. SNEAD-COX. Popular Edition. Two vols. Large crown 8vo, 
10s. net. Demy 8vo Edition, containing 8 Photogravure portraits, 21s. net. 


DANCING: Ancient and Modern. By 


* ETHEL L. URLIN, With attractive illustrations. 38. 6d. net. 


THE CHARM OF INDIA. By Craupe Fievp. 
¥’cap 8vo. 36. Gd. net. Leather, 5s. 
The Spectator says: “ Here is a retty little book, with an appropriately 
Oriental binding, — visitors te the Coronation Durbar might well put into 
their travelling 


THE BOOK OF THE SEVEN AGES. 
Compiled by HENRY W. CLARK. 3s. Gd. net. Leather, 5s. 
“‘ Without question it is a book worthy of a place on every bookshelf.” 
—Western Morning News. 
Striking New Novel by the Author 7. ” Bats Vine,” which attracted so much 


CROSS-IN-HAND FARM. By Viora Meyneu. 


Crown 8vo. 
** Has some unusual qualities, certain delicately humorous delineations.” 
—Manchester Guardian, 


THE FORWARD IN LOVE. By Ricuarp Brrep. 
Crown 8ve. Ga An Amusing Novel of Cambridge Undergraduate Life. 
“It is very good reading. The Unive rsity Ng of dons, undergraduates, 
and servants are natural and not dull. ""—Morning | 





DICKENS'S CHILDREN: 


Four Paintings by JESSIE WILLCOX SMITH. 
Reproduced in full Colours. 


THE INVASION OF ENGLAND. 


What happened when the Germans were reported on the 
English Coast. By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. 


STORIES BY 
EDITH WHARTON, HENRY VAN DYKE, 


and others 
IN THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER. 
DECEMBER. 
Mr. Batrovr as Leaper. By the Right Hon. Alfred Lyttelton, M.P. 
Posiic Orrmiom ane InpustaiaL Unrest. By Sir Arthur Clay, Bart. 
Tux Comine Detvuce. By M. de P. Webb, C.L.E. (Chairman, Karachi 
Chamber of Commerce). 
Beas sue Tue Muuammapan Wortp. By Sir Harry H. Johnston, G.00.M,G., 
.C.B. 





Mars. Humrurr Warp’s Novets. By Stephen Gwynn, M.P, 

Tas Courts anp Tux Executive. By Ernest E. Williams. 

Liusgrtry or Crrricism witain tux Cuvrce or Enctayp: A ReJOINDER TO 
tae Bisuor or ws ay a a Rev. Cyril W. Emmet, 

Tae Sociat Encuiss. By G.5 

Wit Cura Basax Ur? By Sir a Blake, G.C.M.G. (formerly Governor 
of Hong Kong). 

Some Reminiscences or Josern Kwiont. By Vernon Rendall. 

i - or Devonsmine anv Tanivy Revorm. By the Right Hon. Lord 

vebou 
oon Laue rrom Ecrrt ow tux Horr Scrirrures. By the Rev. Edmund 
ure. 


Tue Kine’s Tour m Inpia. By Saint Nihal Singh. 

Smoxe Anatement. By John B. C, Kershaw (Fellow of the Institute of 
Chemistry). 

Tae Unitep Kincpom anp Tae Empire. Fabian Ware. 

“Ur, anv Bk Dome.” By Colonel Sir Lonsdale Hale. 


DECEMBER, 1911. 


following articles :— 


GERMANY AND ENGLAND 
THE RESOURCES OF TRIPOLI 


THE CROWN, THE GOVERNMENT, AND Tug 
INDIAN PRINCES 
FICTION AND ROMANCE By A: C. BENSON, ©.v.0, 
FRANCE AND HER CONGO 
THE HOPE OF CHINA’S FUTURE By M.T.z. Tyay 
THE GOVERNMENT AND THE RURAL PROBLEY 


THE LATE MISS IRBY: A Tribute 


**NON-MIRACULOUS CHRISTIANITY” AGAIN? 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 





——— 


a 


THE 


CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW. 


Price 2s, 64, 





The December number of the Contemporary Review contains the 


By Professor WOLFGANG MICHAr, 


By J. W. GREGORY, D.Se., RRS 
By S. K. RATCLIFFE 


Ty E. D. MOREL 









By PHILIP MORRELL, &P. 
By Sir ARTHUR EVANS, D.Litt., F.R.S, 


By DISCIPULUS 
By Dr. E. J. DILLON 





Hacuilinn & Co.’ S New Besks, 


The Centaur. sy ALGERNON BLACKWOOD, 


in the execution, while the literary excellence is of the finest quality, the 
arresting phrase checking and holding the attention in every chapter.” 


The Baron’s Heir. a sixteenth-Century 


John Temple : 


in South Africa.” 


The Healer. sy roperr HERRICK, Author of 


The Love that Lives. pny maset oscoop 


Mother to Men. sy zona GALE, Author ot 


THE NATIONAL INSURANCE BILL, 
Respice, Aspice, Prospice. 
By J. FROME WILKINSON, 
Reprinted from the October issue of the ‘‘ Contemporary Review,” 
Price 3d., by Post 3jd. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW COMPANY, LIMITED, 
14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Author of “ Jimbo,” &c. 6s. 


Patt Mau Gazette :—‘ There is greatness in the conception, there is power 


Romance for Young People. By ALICE 
WILSON FOX, Author of “Hearts and Coronets,” &. 
Illustrated. 6s. 


Merchant Ad- 


venturer, Convict and Conquistador. BY 
RALPH DURAND. Illustrated by WILLIAM SEWELL. 
6s. 


Tae Srrctrator :—* An excellent story, founded on fact, of early adventure 


“Together,” &c. 6s. | Tuesday. 


WRIGHT, Author of “The Garden of a Commuter’s Wife,” 
&e. 6s. 


“Friendship Village,” &c. 6s. 





Social Forces inAmerican History. 


The Philanthropic Work of 





London: Srorriswoopge & Co. Lrp., 5 New-street Square, 


By A.M. SIMONS. Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 


Josephine Shaw Lowell, containing a Biographical 
Sketch of her Life, together with a Selection of her Publie 
Papers and Private Letters. Collected and arranged by 
W. RB. STEWART. Illustrated. 8vo. &s. 6d. net. 


*,* Macmilian’s Iilustrated Catalogue post free on 
application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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Macmillan &-Co.s New Books. 


The Future of England. 


By the Hon. GEORGE PEEL. 8vo. 6s. net. 


The Making of Northern Nigeria. 


W. J. ORR, B.A., late Political Department, 


Captain C. 
83. 6d. not. 


Nigeria. 


Northern 8vo. 


With Maps. 


Seems So! A Working-Class 
View of Politics. By STEPHEN REYNOLDS and 
BOB and TOM WOOLLEY. With Frontispiece. Extra 


Crown Svo. 5s. net. 
Paul Mats Gazette :—“ Its allied powers of literary charm and aut ng oe 
ast c ortainly m vk So!’ a very remark able volume... We have 
rk that breathed a more living spirit upon the 


pot ben n 


inl r paver © me across a 


int 
ia ry bones of political conte over ay. 





Horizons ond Lendmnasion, Poems by 
SIDNEY ROYSE LYSAGHT, Author of “Poems of the 
Unknown Way.” Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


“There isa life-story in these new poems. The author begins 


with the imagination of children roaming the forest and expectant; he ends 
with the recollectic ns ¢ if old tage. He hasafine sense of rhythm and an unfailing 
note of optimism, and his philoso phy makes good reading.” 


The iettiines Life in Greek and 


Roman Poets and Kindred 
Studies. By the COUNTESS EVELYN MARTI- 
NENGO-CESARESCO. 
“The book is delightfully blended of literary love and living 


Tus TIMES : 


Extra crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


Ter Times 
experience.” 


Now and Cheaper Re-issue. 
On Peace and Happiness. 


Rt. Hon. LORD AVEBURY, P.C., F.R.S., &c. 
Re-issue. Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


By the 
Cheaper 


Third Edition Revised. 


The Classical Heritage of the 
Middie Ages. By HENRY OSBORN TAYLOR. 


Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Mediaeval Mind. a nistory of 
the Development of Thought and Emotion 
in the Middle Ages. By HENRY OSBORN 
TAYLOR. 2vols. S8vo. 21s. net. 


PROFESSOR BERGSON, 
Author of “Creative Evolution.” 10s. net. 
Laughter: An Essay on the Meaning of 
the Comic. By HENRI BERGSON, Authorized Trans- 
lation by CLOUDESLEY BRERETON, L.-és-L., M.A., and 
FRED. ROTHWELL, B.A, Extra Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


A Critical Exposition of Bergson’s 
Philosophy. By J. M‘KELLAR STEWART, B.A. 
D.Ph. Extra crown 8vo. 5s. net. 








William James and other Essays 
on the Philosophy of Life. By JOSIAH ROYCE, 
LL.D., Litt.D. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 





Style in Musical Art. ny sir nuperT 
PARRY, Bart., C.V.O., Mus. Doc., &c. 8vo. 10s. net. 


Music and Nationalism. a stuay of 
English Opera. By CECIL FORSYTH. Extra crown 
8vo. 5s. net. 


Post-Victorian Music, with other 
Studies and Sketches. By CHARLES L. GRAVES, 
Author of “The Diversions of a Music Lover.” Extra crown 
8ro. 6s. net. 





TENNYSON AND HIS 
FRIENDS. 


Edited by HALLAM, LORD TENNYSON. 


With Portraits. 8vo. 10s. net. [Tuesday. 


Frederic Harrison’s Autobio- 


graphic Memoirs. with Portraits 
2 Vols. 8vo. 30s. net. 


H. M. Hyndman’s Record of an 


Adventurous Life. with Portrait. syvo. 
15s. net. 


Albrecht Durer: His Life anda 
Selection of His Works. By Dr. FRIEDRICH 
NUCHTER. Translated by L. D. WILLIAMS. With Intro- 
duction by Sir MARTIN CONWAY. With 53 Plates and 1 in 
Colour. Imp. 4to. 6s. net. 





WARWICK GOBLE’S NEW COLOUR BOOK. 


Stories from The Pentamerone. 
By GIAMBATTISTA BASILE. Selected and edited by 
E. F. STRANGE. With 32 Mlustrations in Colour by 
WARWICK GOBLE. Crown 4to. 15s. net. Also Edition 
de Luxe limited to 150 copies. Demy 4to. 42s. net. 


Floreat Etona. anecdotes and Memories 
of Eton College. By RALPH NEVILL. With many 


Coloured and other Illustrations. 8vo. 15s. net. 
[ Tuesday. 





The Land of Uz (Southern Arabia). 
By ABDULLAH MANSOR (G. WYMAN BURY). With 
a Preface by Major-General PELHAM MAITLAND, C.B. 
With Map and Illustrations. 8vo. 8s. Gd. net. 


Islands of Enchantment. mMany- 
sided Melanesia seen through Many Eyes 
and recorded by Florence Coombe. With 
100 Photographs by J. W. BEATTIE and a Map. 8vo. 12s. net. 


Sport on the Nilgiris and in 
Wynaad. By F. W. F. FLETCHER. With Illustrations 
anda Map. 8vo. 12s. net. 


Panama: The Canal, the Country, 
and the People. By ALBERT EDWARDS. _Iilus- 
trated. Extra crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 





Ancient Hunters and their 


Modern Representatives. pny 
W. J..SOLLAS, D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S., Professor of Geology 
and Palxontology in the University of Oxford. Illustrated. 
8vo. 12s. net. 


The Mind of Primitive Man- 


By FRANZ BOAS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 





Principles of Economics. By Fr. w 
TAUSSIG, Henry Lee Professor of Economics in Harvard 
University. In2 vols. 8vo. 17s. net. 





The Modern Cook. sy c.&. rrancarettt 
New Edition revised and enlarged by C. HERMAN SENN, 
G.C.A. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


«* Macmillan’s Ilustrated Catalogue post free on application. 
MACMILLAN & CO., 


LTD., LONDON, 
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Mr. Wm. Heinemann’s New Books 


————__ 


INDIA UNDER CURZON AND AFTER. 
By LOVAT FRASER. (2nd imp.) 16s. net. 


Viscount Mitnzr in the Times: “The book is, indeed, much more than a biography of Lord Curzon as Viceroy. The author 
ranges widely and boldly over the whole field of Indian politics . . . presented in a more complete form, or with greater candour 
than by any previous writer.” : 


IN NORTHERN MISTS. 


By Dr. F. NANSEN, G.C.V.O., &c. Fully illustrated, with Maps, Plans, etc. 2 vols. 30s; net, 
Daily News.—‘ A work of historical research wide in its scope, thorough, masterly. . . . Daily Telegraph.—* A work at once of 
deep interest and lasting value.” Scotsman.—“ A work of engrossing interest.” 


THROUGH TRACKLESS LABRADOR. 


By H. HESKETH PRICHARD. Fully Illustrated. 15s, net. 

British Weekly.— Mr. Hesketh Prichard knows the country intimately. ... The book is full of information, and will at ong 
take its place among the standard authorities on Labrador.” 

The Observer.—* Mr. Prichard has an excellent turn for easy and vivid narrative, and his picture of the desolation of the lang 
is fascinating in its strangeness. . . . He has written an admirable book. It is well arranged. It is clear and informing, 
It is extraordinarily interesting, and it has a literary style very uncommon in books of travel.” 


ART AND ILLUSTRATION 


SIEGFRIED and The TWILIGHT of the GODS. 
By RICHARD WAGNER. Translated by MARGARET ARMOUR. [Illustrated in Colour by ARTHUR 
RACKHAM. 165s. net. 


Previously Published Uniform: THE RHINECOLD AND THE VALKYRIE. 


Standard.—* Mr. Rackham is a subtle and interesting interpreter of Wagner’s genius. The poetry, fancy, and quaintness of the 
epic he follows with unerring skill and unfailing interest for beauty. .. .” 


THE SENSITIVE PLANT. 


By P. B. SHELLEY. [Illustrated in Colour by CHAS. ROBINSON. Introduction by EDMUND 

GOSSE, LL.D. 15s. net. 

Freeman’s Journal.—“ The illustrations are ideal, characterised by lightness and clearness with delicate colouring and poetie 
beauty.” British Weekly.—“ It will be one of the favourite gift-books this season.” 


LIFE OF J. McNEILL WHISTLER. 


By E. R. and J. PENNELL. Cheaper Edition, With new matter and Illustrations. 1 Vol. 12s. Gd. net. 


Scotsman.—* Mr. and Mrs. Pennell have never done better work than this. As it stands, the monograph is more than ever attractive.” 


CATHEDRAL CITIES OF ITALY. 
By W. W. COLLINS, R.1I. Fully Illustrated in Colour. 16s. net. 


The Outlook—*... As a gift book for people of taste the volume could not well be improved upon.” 
Previously Published Uniform 


CATHEDRAL CITIES OF (1) FRANCE (2) SPAIN (3) ENGLAND. 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF JOHN THREE NEW AUTOBIOGRAPHIES 
GIBSON, R.A. Edited by T. MATTHEWS. Fully} HAIL AND FAREWELL. I. AVE! 


Illustrated. 10s. Gd. net. By GEORGE MOORE. 6s. 
Sheffield Daily Telegraph,—“ Written with an ingenuousness and naiveté that Westminster Gazette.—“ George Moore is always an artist. The reading of the 
ard irresistible. book was a sheer joy. It is true literature.” : 
T.P.’s Weekly.—‘ No modern writer gives one the impression of the revelation 


ON TH E ART OF TH e TH EATR E. of personality so clearly as this brilliant novelist and critic of life.” 
By E. GORDON CRAIG. Fully Illustrated. 6s. net. MY VAGABONDAGE. 


THE NATION AND ITS ART By J. E. PATTERSON. (2nd Imp.) 88. 6d. not. 
TREASURES. By B.C. WITT, M.A,F.S.A. 18. net. ONE OF THE MULTITUDE. 


THE BOOK OF BURIE TRE By GEORGE ACORN. Preface by A. C. Benson, M.A, 68 
By B.D. PAINE. Fully wey — = aoe THE COLLECTED POEMS OF 


Beening Standard.—“ A fascinating subject worthily handled.” EDMUND GOSSE. 6s. net. 
The Scotsman.—“ Lovers of will congratulate themselves om the 


try : 
THE RAILWAY CONQU EST OF THE | *ppcarance of the older books it this collective form. 
WORLD. ByF.A.TALBOT, Fully Illustrated. 6s, net. 
NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


: MAIDS’ MONEY Mrs. H. Dopexer 
The Great Engravers. | Laura Canonmm GRosvEi0s 
Artistic Reproductions of Their Principal Works, Edited by THE REWARD OF VIRTUE AmBER REEVES 


ARTHUR M. HIND. 2s, 6d. not each. A LIKELY STORY. Wu. pe Morgan 
Now Ready. (1) DURER; (2) MANTEGNA; (3) Jv. R. SMITH; 


(4) WATTEAU. JUGGERNAUT E. F. Baysow 
° ZULEIKA DOBSON Max BrErsomm 
Little Books About Old THE PILGRIM KAMANITA Kazu GJeviesur 

Furniture. LOVE LIKE THE SEA J. B. Parrensox 


‘ RNET? 
By J. P. BLAKE and A. E. REVEIRS-HOPKINS. Mus-| THE SECRET GARDEN Mrs. Honason Bo 
trated. Each 2s. 6d. net. (Illustrated in Colour by Cuarites Roprnson). 


(1) TUDOR TO STUART; (2) QUEEN ANNE. THE DOP DOCTOR 3 2himp) Ricnarp Dewax 


WM. HEINEMANN. 21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S HISTORICAL BOOKS. 





« A history which is quite the best and most suited to a private library of any before the public.”—G@lobe, 


THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Edited by the Rev. W. HUNT, D.Litt., 


and R, LANE-POOLE, M.A., LL.D. 


In TWELVE VOLUMES, 8vo, price 7s. 6d. net each, or in SETS at £4 10s. net. 


By THOMAS HODGKIN, D.C.L. 
By GEORGE BURTON ADAMS, M.A. 
By T. F. TOUT, M.A 

By C. OMAN, M.A., LL.D. 

By H. A. L. FISHER, M.A. 

By A. F. POLLARD, M.A. 

By F. C. MONTAGUE, M.A. 


Yo I—To 1036. 
Vol. IL—1086 to 1216. 
Vol. IL—1216 to 1377. 
Vol. IV.—1377 to 1485. 
Vol. V.—1485 to 1547. 
Vol. VI.—1547 to 1603. 
Vol. VII.—1603 to 1660. 


Vol. VIIT.—1660 to 1702. By RICHARD LODGE, ILA. 


Vol. IX.—1702 to 1760. By I. 8. LEADAM, M.A. 

Vol. X.—1760to 1801. By the Rev. WILLIAM HUNT, D.Litt 

Vol. XI.—1801 to 1837. By the Hon. G. C. BRODRICK, D.C.L. 
and J. FOTHERINGHAM, M.A. 

Vol. XII.—1837 to 1901. By SIDNEY LOW, M.A., and LLOYD 


C. SANDERS, B.A, 








LORD MACAULAY. 
COMPLETE WORKS. 


“ALBANY” EDITION, With 12 Portraits. 


$s, 6d. each, or £2 2s. the set. 
Vols. 1.-VI HISTORY OF ENGLAND, FROM THE ACCESSION OF 


JAMES THE SECOND. 
Vols, VII.-X.— ESSAYS AND BIOGRAPHIES. 


Vols, XI.-XII.—SPEECHES, LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME, &c., anpj INDEX. 
Uniform with the above. 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF LORD MACAULAY, By SIR G. O. 
TREVELYAN, Bart. Large Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
*,* An Enlarged and Complete Edition, with a New Preface and an Additional 
Chapter. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND, FROM THE 


ACCESSION OF JAMESII. POPULAR EDITION. 2 vols, cr. 8vo, 5s. 


ESSAYS, WITH LAYS OF ANCIENT 


ROME, &c. POPULAR EDITION, Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
“SILVER LIBRARY” EDITION, With Portrait and 4 Illustrations to 
the “Lays.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS, 
SPEECHES, AND POEMS. POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
*,* AComplete List of Lord Macaulay’s Works sent on application. 


12 vols. large crown 8vo, 





JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, FROM THE 


FALL OF WOLSEY TO THE DEFEAT OF THE SPANISH ARMADA, 
122 vols. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, each. 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS 


CABINET EDITION. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 

POPULAR EDITION, 4 vols. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, each. 

POCKET EDITION, 5 vols. fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s, net each volume; leather, 
$s. net each volume. 


THE ENGLISH IN IRELAND IN THE 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 10s, 64. 


ENGLISH SEAMEN IN THE SIXTEENTH 


CENTURY. Crown 8vo, 3s. €d. 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION, suitable for Presentation, 6s, net. 


THE DIVORCE OF CATHE- | OCEANA; or, England and 
RINE OF ARAGON. Crown 8vo, her Colonies. With 9 Illustrations. 
3s. Gd, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6 

THE ENGLISH IN THE 
WEST INDIES. With 9 Ilustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

THOMAS CARLYLE; a His- 
tory of His Life. 1795-1835, 2 vols. 
crown 8yvo, 7s, 1834-1881, 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, 7s. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE 
WRITINGS OF JAMES AN- 
THONY FROUDE, Crown 8vo, 
3s. td, 


THE SPANISH STORY OF 
THE ARMADA, and other Essays. 
Crown 8yo, 3s, 6d. 


CESAR: a Sketch. Cr, 8vo, 3a, 6d, 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
ERASMUS. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. 
Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 








TheRev. J. FRANCK BRIGHT, D.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. wots. crown sve, 


Period I. MEDIMVAL MONARCHY, A.D. 449-1485, 4s. 64. 
Period II, PERSONAL MONARCHY. 1485-1688. 50, 

Period IIT. CONSTITUTIONAL MONARCHY. 1689-1837, 7s. 6d. 
criod IV, THE GROWTH OF DEMOCRACY. 1837-1890. 6s. 





Period Y, > = are > 
IMPERIAL REACTION: VICTORIA, 1880-1901. 4s, 6d. 


SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, FROM THE 


ACCESSION OF JAMES I. TO THE OUTBREAK OF THE CIVIL 
WAR, 1003-1642. 10 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. net each, 


HISTORY OF THE GREAT CIVIL WAR, 


1642-1648, 4 vols. crown vo, 5s. net each. 


HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH 


AND PROTECTORATE, 1649-1656. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 


THE STUDENT’S HISTORY OF ENG- 


LAND, With 378 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 12s, 


A SCHOOL ATLAS OF ENGLISH 


HISTORY: A COMPANION ATLAS TO GARDINER'S “STUDENT'S 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND.” Edited by SAMUEL RAWSON GAR- 
DINER, D.C.L., LL.D. With 66 Maps and 22 Plans of Battles, etc, 
Feap. 4to, 5s. 


CHARLES HARDING FIRTH. 
THE LAST YEARS OF THE PRO- 


TECTORATE, 1656-1658. With 3 Plans. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. net. 
*,* This isa continuation of Dr. Gardiner’s History of the Commonwealth, which 
was left unfinished by him. 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS DURING THE 


CIVIL WAR. &8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D. 
A HISTORY OF THE PAPACY, 


1378- 1 527. & vols. crown 8vo, 58. net each, 


WILLIAM E. H. LECKY. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

LIBRARY EDITION. 8 vols. 8vo. Vols. I. and IT., 1700-1760, 36s. Vols, ITT+ 
and IV., 1760-1784, 36s, Vols. V. and VI., 1784-1783, 36s. Vols. VII. and VIIL., 
1793-1800, 36s, 

CABINET EDITION, ENGLAND, 7 vols. crown 8yvo, 5s. 
IRELAND, 5 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. net each, 


DEMOCRACY AND LIBERTY. 


LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 
CABINET EDITION. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s, net. 


LEADERS OF PUBLIC OPINION IN 


IRELAND: FLOOD, GRATTAN, O'CONNELL, 2 vols. 8vo, 25s, net. 


HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS, 


FROM AUGUSTUS TO CHARLEMAGNE. 
CABINET EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. net. 
POPULAR EDITION. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 2s. 64. net. 


HISTORY OF RATIONALISM IN 


EUROPE. 
CABINET EDITION. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. net. 
POPULAR EDITION, In1 vol. crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


HISTORICAL AND POLITICAL ESSAYS. 


LIBRARY EDITION. §Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 
CABINET EDITION. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE MAP OF LIFE. crown avo, 5s. net. 
A MEMOIR OF THE RIGHT HON. 


WILLIAM EDWARD HARTPOLE LECKY. BY HIS WIFE. 
With Portraits, SECOND IMPRESSION. 8vo, 12s. 6d, net. 











net each, 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 
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Mr. Murray’s New Books 


THE PILGRIMS’ WAY 
FROM WINCHESTER TO CANTERBURY. 
By JULIA CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. Avy). New and Revised 
Edition. With Illustrations from Drawings in Line and 
Colour, specially made for this Work by A. H. Hattam 
Murray. Square demy 8vo. 15s. net. 

Thisis a description of the ancient road, still known as The Pilgrims’ Way, 
along which pilgrims to the shrine of St. Thomas travelled from Winchester 
to Canterbury. The text is illustrated with numerous Plates in Colour and 
Black-and- White, from Drawings by Mr. Hallam Murray, which give the reader 
a good idea of the beautiful scenery, picturesque houses, and other antiquities 
along the old road. 


VIOLET JACOB’S NEW NOVEL. 





FLEMINGTON. By the Author of “The Sheepstealers.” 6s. ° 


An exciting story of the ’45. Flemington is an unusual type of hero whose 
experiences among the Jacobites make fresh reading even in this crowded 
department of romance, 


FRECKLES. 
By GENE STRATTON-PORTER. A Cheaper Edition. 
Large Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
Nearly 300,000 copies of this delightful novel have been sold in America and 
England. The love story of Freckles, a nameless waif, with ‘‘the Angel” is 
full of charm and of most appealing sentiment. 


THE CASE AGAINST TARIFF 
REFORM. 


An Answer to Dr. Cunningham’s Book “The 
Case Against Free Trade.” 
By E. ENEVER TODD. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

ConTENTs :—Imperialism and Liberty—Criticisms of Free Trade in Theory 
and Practice—Protected and Unprotected Shipping—Competition in the Last 
Generation—Import Duties and the Scarcity of Supplies—Employment and 
Foreign Investments—The Bargaining Value of Tariffs—Laissez-Faire and Free 
Trade—Tariff Reform and the Social Problem. 


Translated from the French of EMILE FAGUET by Miss 
BEATRICE BARSTOW. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

This work has attracted widespread attention, and exhibits many of 
the dominant tendencies of the democracy of the present day to discourage 
the highest talent in all the principal walks of life, and to encourage 
mediocrity and incempetence, to the ultimate detriment of the nation and 
national character. 


GUN-RUNNING AND THE INDIAN 
NORTH-WEST FRONTIER. 


By the Hon. ARNOLD KEPPEL. With Maps and Illustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo. 9s, net. 

This work aims at bringing out more clearly the vital importance of the 
suppression of -running in the Persian Gulf to the preservation of tran- 
quillity on the North-West Frontier of India. In England it is not generally 
realized what an integral part of frontier policy is this suppression of gun- 
running, the interest of the public in which has been chiefly traceable to the 
adventurous nature of the undertaking, rather than to any effect it may 
ultimately have on the peace of the border. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 





THE 
WISDOM OF THE EAST 
SERIES 


Contains original translations of the great religious, 
philosophical, and literary classics of the East. 
Amongst the subjects treated of are Buddhism, Moham- 
medanism, Confucianism, Judaism, the Bahai Religion, 
Chinese, Persian and Arabian Mysticism, and the 
Poetry of China and Japan. Price 1s. and 2s. net. 


FULL LIST OF BOOKS IN THE SERIES 
can be had on application to 


JOHN MURRAY, 50a ALBEMARLE STREE‘, W. 


oe —__ 





LAMLEY & CO. 
DISCOUNT BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS, 
1, 3, and 5 EXHIBITION ROAD, S.W. 


The resort of Students and Book-lovers for nearly 40 years. 
Interesting out-of-the-way books, both old and new. 
Christmas Catalogue of Books sent on application, post free. 
HAVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE. | 
We can design and engrave a bookplate to incorporate your own ideas, crest, 


motto, etc. Artistic and original work, from 17s. 6d. Marvellous value. 
Specimens seut free, Henry G. Ward, 49, Gt, Portland Street, London, W 





HARPER'S 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


contains contributions by 


RUDYARD KIPLING THOMAS HARDY 

HENRY VAN DYKE MARY E. WILKing 

MAY SINCLAIR  W. D. HOWELLS 
Dr. H. S. WILLIAMS and others 


8 Complete Stories and a wealth of Coloured 
and other Illustrations, 








———__.. 


IMPORTANT SIX-SHILLING FICTION. 


JENNIE GERHARDT a 


THEODORE DREISER, Author of “Sister Carrie.” 


“Mr. Dreiser is an author to be reckoned with and never overlooked. 
artist.”"—Daily Chronicle, . —_ 


** Mr. Dreiser is beyond question one of the most promising novelists now 
writing English.”"—The Fortnightly Review, . 


THE IRON WOMAN — 


MARGARET DELAND, Author of “Helena Richie.” 


**One of the best novels of the year.”"—Yorkshire Post. 
** Moving and impressive,””—Athenzum, 


ANCIENT TYPES OF MAN 


Prof. ARTHUR KEITH, M.D. Illustrated. Cloth, 
2s. 6d. net. (Harper’s Library of Living Thought.) 


Traces the existence of man upon this earth for at least half a million years 
and describes the various changes his form has undergone. 


CHEMICAL PROBLEMS OF TO-DAY 


Prof. R. R. DUNCAN, Author of “Chemistry of Commerce.” 
Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


“Lets us put our eye to a peephole, as it were, into the world’s workshop, and 
shows us a few of the jobs that are waiting till progress gets round to them.”— 
—New York Times, 











BOY’S LIFE OF EDISON 


W. H. MEADOWCROFT. Illustrated. 5s. 


An ideal gift book. Written under Edison's supervision and setting forth the 
— and achievements of the Inventor in an attractive way for the juvenile 
reader, 


SPIRITISM and PSYCHOLOCY 


Th. FLOURNOY (Professor of Psychology, Geneva 
University). Translated by HEREWARD CARRINGTON. 
Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 
Explores the whole field of spirit phenomena in the light of latest scientife 
research. 








THE COMEDY AND TRACEDY OF 
THE SECOND EMPIRE 


EDWARD LEGGE, Author of “Empress Eugénie, 1870-1910.’ 
Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 
** Much fresh material . . . peculiarly fascinating.”’—Daily Telegraph. 





Please write for a Beautifully 
Illustrated List of New Books. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
45 ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. 
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MR. PHILIP LEE WARNER'S LIST. 


NOW BINDING—READY DECEMBER 7th: 


Ilustrated Catalogue of an Exhibition of Old Masters 


Grafton Galleries, 1911: In aid of the National Art-Collections Fund 


Edited by ROGER E. FRY and MAURICE W. BROCKWELL. With 80 Full-Page Collotype Plates and a Photogravuro 
Frontispiece. Large crown 4to (103 X 7j in.), cloth, full gilt, with special design after a fine example by Roozr Parnes, £1 1s. net ; or 
in whole vellum, boards, £2 2s. net. - 

This fine volume, the appearance of which has been eagerly looked for by many visitors to the Grafton Galleries, represents 
a striking departure in this style of publication. The Catalogue, which has been revised and amplified by the Editors, is printed on 
pure rag paper, and the monochrome collotype process by which the illustrations are reproduced has also made possible the use of 
a “matt” surfaced paper for the plates. The result is a handy quarto, the bulk and weight of which have been uced to the lowest 
possible point. The price is equally notable. It is claimed, indeed, that the contents of this work are inferior to those of no similar 
publication of the last decade, while the price is only one half that usually charged. 


Songs and Lyrics of Robert Burns 


Edited, with an Introduction, by WILLIAM MACDONALD. With 12 Illustrations, mounted, after the water-colours by 
W. RUSSELL FLINT and R. PURVES FLINT. Small crown 4to, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. net ; whole green parchment, 15s. net. 


“A Burns antholegy. ... Everything is here that the reader wants . 
all the lyrical gems and all the finest large poems ... ‘The pictures are as 
marked and pleasant a new departure as are the selection and arrangement of 
th s. ‘The landscape studies have true atmosphere and fecling,”— 
Aberdeen Free Press. 

















“another reprint of that high artistic merit which is associated with the 
publishing house of Mr. Lee Warner. ... The selection is capital, and it 
would be difficult to overpraise the beauty of the illustrations..., An ideal 
gift-book.”—Guerdian, 














7” "sg pag Fathi - Osiris and the _Egyptian 


TWO STANDARD WORKS: 





By MAURICE W. BROCKWELL. With 11 Mlustrations, 10s. 64. net. Resurrection 
— E. A. WALLIS BUDGE, M.A., Litt.D., &c., Kee of the Eryptian 
THE RICCARDI PRESS BOOKS : and y AT Antiquities in the British Museum. With 200 Sinstenteus, 


including 2 folding Plates in Colour and 4 Plates in Collotype. 2 vols. Royal 


Everyman : A Morality Play "tines tenia Seennaited by every one who desires to deal with the subject.” 


With 10 Water-colours by J. FB. Amschewitz. 500 copies on paper, boards, } —SpxcraTor. 


£2 2s. net, limp vellum, £2 12s. €d. net. 10 copies for sale, printed on vellum, 
bound limp, Kelmscott vellum, £12 12s, net, Portraits of Dante 
Le Morte Darthur By RICHARD T. HOLBROOK. Copiously illustrated in Colour, Photo- 
gravure, and Half-tone. Edition of 525 Copies for England. Large crown 


4to, cloth, £1 1s. net; green parchment, £1 lis. 64, net. 
“* Likely to remain the standard authority on the subject for many years to come,”* 
—Tue Times, 


Now complete in 4 volumes, with 48 Water-colours by W. R. FLINT. 
£10 10s. net and £12 12s. net the set; vellum copies, £63 net. 
*,* Please write for new list of the Riccardi Press Books. 


Please write for the special Prospect ll or any of the above, also of “THE SCHOLAR GIPSY, AND 
Fe er on ALOGUES OF ST. GREGORY THE GREAT.” “ THE LIFE OF S. BERNARDINO 


OF SIENA,” Gc. Mr. Lee Warner’s Illustrated List of New and Recent Books may be had post free on request. 


The Medici Prints 


The Medici Society’s FIFTH WINTER EXHIBITION is open daily 10 a.m.—6 p.m. at the GALLERIES, 7 GRAFTON 
STREET, BOND STREET, W. Admission free. Visitors are under no obligation to purchase. 


The following NEW PRINTS are just published : 




















RAPHAEL: The Sistine Madonna J. VAN EYCK: Travelling Altarpiece of 

(Dresden). Plate XXXVII. 38x 27j in. 35s. Charles V. Without “reverse” figures 22x. 6d. 
RAPHAEL: Madonna Granduca (Dresden). Flemish XXII? 14x 25h in. Complete 268, 

(Florence: Pitti). Plate XLIV. 22x 144 in. 2is.| H. van der GOES: S. Victor and a Donor 
ROMNEY : S Read: (Glasgow). Flemish XVI. 19} x 16 in, 203, 

- : erena eadaing 
(Workington Hall). English XV. 183 x 143 in. iss.} VERMEER : The Courtesan 
(Dresden). Flemish XX. 22} x 20} in. 17s. 6d 

WHISTLER : Thomas Carlyle oq |HOLBEIN : Portrait of Moretto 

(Glasgow). WPS. X. 19 = 15 in. oo (Dresden). German VII. 19} x 16 in. 20a, 
BOUCHER: Madame de Pompadour MURILLO: S. Anthony of Padua 

(Edinburgh). French XII, 14x 17 in. 17s. 6d. (Berlin). Spanish IV. 14x 10} in. 123. 6d, 
LANCRET , Spring & Summer Also a monochrome colloty pe after: : 

(8S. Petersburg). French IX. and X. Each 22s. 6d. MABUSE: The Adoration of the Kings 

Each 18} x 15 im, The Pair 42s. (National Gallery). Flemish XXIXb. 23}«2lin. 10s. 6@ 

) 





Postrace Extra, 64. Per Prov. 


The Medici Society’s PROSPECTUS, fally illustrated, containing particulars of all MEDICI PRINTS, will be sent 
post free for 6d. stamps, also the special CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE, with illustrations in colour and 
halftone, 6d. post free; or summary Lists may be had post free on request. An illustrated Catalogue of Facsimile 
Drawings by the Old Mas‘ers, 6d. post free. Illustrated List of “O.M.C.” miniature Old Masters in Colour, post free ; 
also Lists of Reproductions from the Tennant Collection and from the Exhibition of Old Masters at the Grafton 
Galleries in aid of the National Art-Collections Fund, the Popular Medici Prints, etc-—all or any post free. 


PHILIP LEE WARNER, 
Publisher to The Medici Society, Ltd., 7 Grafton Street, Bond Street, London. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRES§s§ 


The Cambridge Medieval History 
Planned by J. B. BURY, M.A., Regius Professor of Modern 
History. Edited by H. M. GWATKIN, M.A. and J. P. 
WHITNEY, B.D. 


Royal 8vo 
hs 
each vel 


This work is to be published in eight volumes, each of 
which will be accompanied by a portfolio of maps. It is 
planned on similar lines to Cambridge Modern History, 
and is intended to cover the entire field of Buropean 
medieval history from Constantine to the close of the 
Middle Ages. The first volume, The Christian Roman 
Empire and the Foundation of the Teutonic Kingdoms, is 
now ready. The subscription price for the complete work, 
including the — of maps, is £6 net, payable in 
instalments of net on publication of each volume, 


The Cambridge Modern History 
Vol. XIII, Genealogical Tables and Lists and General Index. 
Planned by the late LORD ACTON, LL.D. Edited by A. W. 
WARD, Litt.D., G. W. PROTHERO, Litt.D., and STANLEY 
LEATHES, M.A. 


Contents :—Genealogical Tables of the sovereign families 
of European and certain other countries, Lists of elected 
tentates, Genealogical Tables of certain noble houses, 
Fists of chief Ministers of great States and of governors of 
important dependencies and colonies, Lists of English and 
British Parliaments and of Imperial Diets, and one or two 
Lists of a special kind. 
The General Index contains an index of personal and 
lace names together with summary sequences of the most 
Eeovtenh events and transactions connected with those 
names, certain selected subject headings, and main refer- 
ences to the principal countries. 


History of Scotland to the Present 


Time 


Larger illustrated edition. Revised and brought up to the 
year 1910. With 11 maps and 1382 plates. In three volumes. 
By P. HUME BROWN, M.A., LL.D., F.B.A., Historiographer 
Royal for Scotland, and Fraser Professor of Ancient (Scottish) 
History in the University of Edinburgh. 


So far as the narrative is concerned this edition of 
Profersor Hume Brown’s History of Scotland differs 
from the original one mainly in bringing it down to the 

resent time, although in all three volumes changes have 
tan introdueed where later investigations rendered them 
necessary. Vol. I covers the period from the beginnings to 
the accession of Mary Stuart; Vol. II carries the History 
on to the Revolution of 1689; and Vol. III brings it down 
to the year 1910. The volumes may be purchased separately 
at 10s 6d net each. The maps and illustrations are a special 
feature of the new edition, 


Notes and Documents Relating 
to Westminster Abbey 


The following volumes of this series are now ready, viz. :-— 


Royal 8vo 
5s net each 


The Manuscripts of Westminster Abbey. By 
J. Armirace Rostnson, D.D., late Dean of Westminster, 
and Montacue Raopes James, Litt.D., Provost of King’s 
College, Cambridge. 

The Histery of Westminster aay A by John 
Flete, Edited by J. ArmitaGe Rosryson, D.D. 

Gilbert Crispin, Abbot of Westminster. A study 
of the Abbey under Norman rule. By J. ArmitTaGE 
Rosrnson, D.D. 

The Abbot's House at Westminster. By J. 
ArgwitaGe Rosinsoy, D.D. 


The Collected Papers of Frederic 
William Maitland, Downing 
Professor of the Laws of Eng- 


land 


Edited by H. A. L. FISHER, M.A. In three volumes, 


Demy 8vo 
30s net 


“Few reputations could support the complete publica- 
tion of occasional work, but Maitland’s is an exception. ... 
Indeed it might be argued that one might get a better idea 
of the gifts of one of the greatest scholars and historians 
that England has produced from this miscellany than from 
his more elaborate works. It enables us to understand the 
incomparable lightness and freshness of his mind; that 
delicate logic of his which is a form of humour; the breadth 
and variety of his interests ; and, not least, his mastery of 
the English tongue.’’—Spectator 


The Cambridge History of Eng- 


lish Literature 
Vol. VII, Cavalier and Puritan. Edited by A. W. WARD, 
Litt.D.,F.B.A., Master of Peterhouse,and A. R. WALLER, M.A. 


Royal 8vo 
93 net 


“Few periods of our literature are more interesting than 
that now reached by the Cambridge editors of this monu- 
mental history.... The catholicity of the early volumes 
is again shown, authorities from all points of the compass 
being made use of, and the bibliography, index of dates, and 
index of names are, as usual, beyond praise. The history 
is a congress of the world's ablest critics, and its volumes 
are a treasury of research, of sane and helpful criticism, 
and of varied but always interesting writing.’’—Manchester 
Courier 


London CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS etter Lane 





The Journal of George Fox 
Edited from the MSS by NORMAN PENNEY, F§.4. Wi 
an introduction by T. EDMUND HARVEY, MA. qf 
volumes, 

“ Now, for the first time for th reader 
George Fox as he dictated. tits joursal ant letters - have 
=e peapeienes. Gow \~ atten, cn he ac thers, 

mself, e are brow ree 
are so much the better able yon ry re 
character and worth. . .. The Cambridge S dicsenstcte 
congratulated on the form in which they = given Ax 
original seventeenth-century journal to the world, and 
their | ees of so keen and enthusiastic an editor.”—The 


J. E. B. Mayor: Twelve Cam. 


bridge Sermons 

By JOHN E. B. MAYOR, M.A., F.B.A., late President of St 
John’s College, Professor of Latin in the University of 
bridge. Edited, with a Memoir, by H. F. STEWART, Bp 
Fellow and Dean of St John’s College. With a portrait in 
photogravure. 

It was Professor Mayor's usual ti reaching 
in his Coll Chapel or the Univecsity Chase print the 
sermon with abundant annotations and to distribute copies 

Crown 8vo among his friends. Twelve of these sermons are here 
5s net reprinted just as he issued them, with all the notes and ail 
the quotations, The editor has selected such discourses as 
exhibit in clearest light the preacher's mind at different 

stages in his long ministry, 


The Larger Cambridge Septua- 
gint: Vol. I, Part III, Numbers 


and Deuteronomy 

According to the text of Codex Vaticanus, supplemented from 
other Uncial manuscripts, with a critical apparatus containi 
the variants of the chief ancient authorities for the text of 
the Septuagint. Edited by A. E. BROOKE, BD., and 
N. McLEAN, M.A. 

The object of the Larger Cambridge Septuagint is to 
present, as clearly and as fully as is possible within 
reasonable limits of space, the evidence available for the 
reconstruction of the text or texts of the Septuagint, 
Volume I, the Octateuch, will be published in four parts, 
of which Part I containing Genesis and Part II containing 
Ezodusand Leviticus have already beem issued. A prospectus 
giving a specimen page and containing particulars of sub- 
scription terms will be sent on application, 


Demy 4to 
15s net 


The Aristoxenian Theory of 
Musical Rhythm 


By C. F. ABDY WILLIAMS, M.A., Mus.Bac., author of 
*The Rhythm of Modern Music,’ ‘The Story of Notation,’ &c. 
The fundamental principles that underlie the art of 
rhythm, both in the simple forms that appeal toall and in 
the more complicated designs that appeal to those of cul- 
tivated taste, were investigated by Aristoxenus with s 
Royal 8vo remarkable degree of insight and keenness of perception, 
12s 6d net The plan of this book is to explain the principles of the 
Aristoxenian theory, using both ancient and modern 
examples in illustration of the points to be elucidated, and 
to apply the theoretical principles thus explained, and the 
ideas suggested by them, to some of the masterpieces of 

modern art. 


The Realm of Ends or Pluralism 


and Theism 

The Gifford Lectures delivered in the University of S¢ 
Andrews in the Years 1907-10 by JAMES WARD, ScD, 
Hon. LL.D., F.B.A., Professor of Mental Philosophy, 
Cambridge. 


“Asa criticism of the limitatious of a merely pluralistic 
scheme it will commend itself to every one who believes that 
an advance to the theistic standpoint is necessary before any 
explanation can be reached of the meaning of the world, 
Demy 8vo and especially of the problem of evil. Dr Ward does not 
12s 6d net come before his readers as a professed apologist for 
Christianity ; but no weightier contribution has been ! 
of recent years to Christian apologetics on its philoso- 
pa side than is contained in the high argument of his 

k.’’—Glasgow Herald 


British and Foreign Building 
Stones 


A descriptive catalogue of the specimens in the Sedgwick 
Museum, Cambridge. By JOHN WATSON. ‘ 
“In the Sedgwick Museum at Cambridge there is 4a 
exceedingly fine collection of building stones... . It 8 
sufficiently comprehensive to form the basis of @ very 
useful book, in which the specimens are described 80 fully 
Crown 8vo and clearly as to render the volume a most instructive 
3a net manual of practical geology such as any architect wou’ 
find it infinitely to his advantage to possess, whether = 
study or for reference... . It is a digest of almost # 
that is worth knowing on the subject,”—Architects a” 
Builders’ Journal 


— ——— 





° Lonpon: Printed by L. Urcorr Grit at the London and County Printing Works, Drury Lane, W.C. ; and Published by Joun Baxen for the“ Srecrat at 
(Limited) at their Office, No, 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinet of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Saturday, December 2nd, 191. 





